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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


G. requests any of your Correspondents 
to inform him, 1. whether a chartulary of 
Elstow or Elnestow Priory any where 
exists. 2.Whether, except in Cole’s MSS., 
any collections of Bedfordshire Church 
Notes are to be met with; and particu- 
larly whether such Church Notes give 
entire the inscription in Elstow Church 
of Margery Argentine; and whether 
they describe the brasses in Thurleigh 
Church, of the 15th century, relating to 
Nernuyt or Harvey. 3. Whether the 
probate or.any early copy is to be seen of 
the will of Sir George Harvey of Thur- 
leigh, dated 8 April, 1520, proved in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 8 May, 
1522, the original will being wanting at 
Doctors Commons. 4. Whether any 
evidence can be given of the age of Sir 
George Harvey, of Thurleigh, who died 
13 March 1521-2. 5. In the 14 Edw. 
IV. a John Harvey, Esq. died seised of 
the manors of Wooton and Felmersham, 
and lands in Radwell and Biletshoe, in 
Bedfordshire, and also of lands in Buck- 
inghamshire, leaving Ggorge Harvey, his 
son and heir, half a year old. Can this 
George be identified with Sir George 
Hervey, of Thurleigh, before mentioned ? 
or were there two George Herveys of Bed- 
fordshire ?—The object of this inquiry 
is purely historical. 

Rushworth, in his Historical Collections, 
gives the following account of a circum- 
stance that occurred at the execution of 
Charles I.:—‘‘ Then the King took off his 
cloak and his George, giving his George to 
Dr. Juxton, saying, remember (itis thought 
for the Prince), and some other small cere- 
monies past.’’ S. inquires respecting the 
subsequent history of this relique. There 
is a well authenticated account that the 
George, or some other memorial of the un- 
fortunate Charles, given to Juxon on the 
scaffold, was in the possession of Martha, 
the widow of Thos. Hesketh, Esq. of 
Rufford, in the county of Lancaster, and 
only daughter of James St. Amand, Esq. 
(who married a sister of Sir Wm. Juxon, 


Bart. a nephew to the Archbishop, and ° 


who died in 1742) but it is not positively 
known what became afterwards of the re- 
membrance so presented. 

W. H. remarks :—‘* At the north end 
of the transept of Ripon Minster is an an- 
cient altar tomb, the effigies whereon are 
said by Gent, in his History of Ripon, to 
be William Markenfield, Steward to the 
Archbishop of York; whilst a modern 
publication assigns them to Thomas Nor- 
ton and his wife. On the west end and 


south side are the arms of Stafford, Ne- 
ville, a cross flory, Conyers, and Marken- 
field. Ina filletting above is an inscrip- 
tion nearly obliterated. I should feel 
greatly obliged to any of your Correspond- 
ents if they could furnish me with the in. 
scription, or to whom the tomb really be- 
longs.’”’—J. G. N. is extremely happy to 
be able to furnish this Correspondent with 
a copy of the inscription, having with con- 
siderable difficulty deciphered it in the 
year 1830, notwithstanding Mr. Gough 
(Sepulchral Monuments, vol. I. p. 142) 
had pronounced it illegible. It is in fact 
more obscure from the bad style of the 
carver, than obliterated by time. How- 
ever, here it is, nearly complete :— i [ie 
jacent] tomas de m’hnefeld et efenor 
uror ejug [ile obiit....Jmoa mensig¢ 
Maij anno Wni meeecirrriiiy q fuit 
seneschaliug istiug ville et hurkbi 
matige’de, et Clenor obiit . . . . mengi¢ 
Maii a° D'ni mececizper. W. H. will 
observe that Gent is wrong in ascribing it 
to William Markenfield, but that it be- 
longs to Thomas de Markenfield, steward 
of Ripon and Kirkby Malzeard, who died 
in 1484, and Eleanor his wife, who died 
in 1483. 

C. F. remarks, that the character of 
Lady Austin, attributed to Bishop Jebb, 
in our June number, p. 564, should be 
referred to Mr. Knox. 

LL.B. inquires for accurate informa- 
tion respecting the distinction between 
the degrees of D.C.L. and LL.D. at the 
present day. As the matter stands, the 
degree of LL.D. is conferred by the Uni- 
versities of Cambridge and Dublin; that 
of D.C.L. by that of Oxford. LL.D. is 
interpreted to be Doctor of Civil and 
Canon Law. Yet in the admission to 
LL.B. and LL.D. at Cambridge, the ad- 
mission is Iv JuRe Civitionly. Andis 
there not a statute of HenryVIII. whereby 
it is enacted that henceforth no degrees be 
conferred on Canon Law, i. e. Canon Law 
simply? In foreign universities (at least 
the German) we find the degree of J.U.D. 
(Juris: Utriusq. Doctor.) And this same 
expression is not altogether unknown in 
England, particularly in Latin epitaphs 
and institutions to livings. 

S. S. will probably find part of what he 
asks ina Life of Lord Chancellor Jeffe- 
ries, published a few years since. He fur- 
ther inquires, for the origin and law of 
vote by proxy in the House of Peers? 
Query also as to the political privileges of 
Peeresses in their own right ? 
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COWPER’S LIFE AND WORKS, 
VOL. Ill. AND IV. BY THE REV. T. S. GRIMSHAWE. 


WE give all praise to the manner in which these volumes have been 
printed and embellished by the publishers; but we still think them not 
very fortunate in their editor. Of Mr. Grimshawe’s piety and worth no 
one could doubt, and he appears also to feel much interested in the cha- 
racter of his author ; but he is clearly not a person conversant with litera- 
ture ; and consequently his critical remarks and observations are not always 
to the purpose. We shall enumerate a few out of the mass. 

In vol. iii. p. 86, Cowper mentions, ‘‘ It is now shrewdly suspected that 
Homer did not compose the poems for which he has been so long ap- 
plauded ; and it is even asserted, by a certain Robert Heron, Esq. that Virgil 
never wrote a line worth reading.’ Now, if it were necessary to write any 
note at all on the above passage, Mr. Grimshawe ought to have specified the 
names of the critics who suspected that the Homeric poems were written 
by different persons, at different times, and the regsons assigned; and 
he ought to have mentioned that Robert Heron, Esq. was a nom-de-guerre, 
under which the well-known Mr. Pinkerton pleased to write his ‘‘ Letters 
on Literature,” in the year 1785, and hurl his paradoxical javelins, as he 
supposed, undetected ; but, instead of such a note, Mr. Grimshawe gives 
us the following :—‘* A few years afterwards a question was agitated whe- 
ther the war of Troy itself was not a poetical fiction. Dr. Clarke, in his 
Travels, shows the absurdity of these incredulous speculations, and satis- 
Sactorily establishes the fact. In the same spirit Lord Orford endeavoured 
to prove that Falstaff was no coward. But the boldest act of literary pre- 
sumption was the assertion of Father Hardouin, that all the classic writings 
of antiquity were the production of the monks of the middle ages.’”’ ‘To 
this we have to observe, that Dr. Edward Clarke must have had access to 
some most ancient and long-hidden archives, probably concealed in the old 
barbaric cities of Asia, by which he could satisfactorily prove the fact of 
the war of Troy. He endeavoured to prove that the topography of the 
Homeric poems, agreed with the present appearance of the spot where 
tradition had long fixed the site of the events recorded ; how far he has 
even succeeded in that, we leave others to judge: but to prove satisfac- 
torily the war between the Greeks and Trojans, even the fancy of Dr. 
Clarke did not reach. Secondly, we know nothing of Lord Orford’s 
attempt on Falstaff ; but we know that Mr. Morgan wrote a most elegant 
and instructive critique on the same character, well worthy of perusal. 
Lastly, Father Hardouin did not assert that all the classic writers of anti- 
quity were forgeries, for he excepted some and parts of others. His work 
(with some answers) is now on our table, and we know well what we are 
writing about; having perused many of his works, all of which we pos- 
sess, with instruction and delight. 

P. 142. In speaking of Pope’s Translation of Homer, Mr. Grimshawe 
says, ‘ the original manuscript is said to be in the British Museum.’ Does 
not everybody know it is there ? has not every one seen and handled it? 
observed the blots, interlineations, scraps of paper and letter covers on 
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which it is written? does not every one know it was given by Mallet’s 
widow? Mercy upon us, what ignorance are we coming to, with our 
Penny Magazines! Mr. Grimshawe in the same page says, “‘ Dr. Cyril 
Jackson, the well-known Dean of Christ Church, concurred in this opinion, 
i. e. that Pope’s Homer was Homer in a modern dress, &c. Why did not 
Mr. Grimshawe give the Dean’s words ?}—“ Pope, sir, was a d—d fool !” 
—Voila les mots véritables ! 

P. 217. “I do not wonder at the judgment that you form of a 
foreigner ; but you may assure yourself that, foreigner as he is, he has an 
excellent taste in English verse. The man is all fire, and an enthusiast in 
the highest degree on the subject of Homer,” &c. Why did not Mr. Grim- 
shawe condescend to inform his readers that the anonymous person above 
described was the late Mr. Fuseli, the painter, the critic, the what not ? 

P. 250. The account of Burns is such, as we leave to Professor Wilson, 
or rather to the Ettrick Shepherd, to revenge on his insulted countryman. 
What would Scott or Leyden have said to it? ‘‘ He (Burns) rose from 
the plough to take his part in the polished and intellectual society of Edin- 
burgh, where he was admitted to the intercourse of Robertson, Blair (Burns 
admitted to the intercourse of Blair! oh Lord!), Lord Monboddo, Stewart, 
Alison and Mackenzie, and found a patron in the Earl of Glencairn.” 
Alas! poor Burns! is thy fame at Biddenham in Bedfordshire, no more 
than this? But to proceed—“ It is to be lamented that, owing to the 
dialect in which his poems are for the most part written, they are not sufli- 
ciently intelligible to English readers.” True! and the same must unfor- 
tunately be said of many other poets besides Burns, that they are not very 
intelligible to English readers: but, fortunately for Burns, Mr. Grimshawe 
is kind enough to add, ‘ that his popular songs have given him much cele- 
brity in his own country.’ Mr. Grimshawe thinks that if a selection could 
be made from his works, an acceptable service might be rendered to the 
British public; we, for our part, hope soon to see not a selection, but an 
addition made to the productions of one of the noblest children of song that 
ever breathed mortal air. We believe Mr. Pickering, the spirited and 
accurate publisher, has it in his power to indulge our wishes. 

Mr. Grimshawe, at length, bows himself out of the room, with this ap- 
propriate apostrophe—-‘‘ How often is genius, like a comet, eccentric in its 
course, which, after astonishing the world by its splendour, suddenly 
expires and vanishes !” Meaning of course to say, that the said Mister 
Burns’s fame has expired and vanished! Alas! poor Burns! 

P. 272. “* A few days since I received a second very obliging letter 
from Mr. M—. He tells me that his own papers (in the Lounger), which 
are by far the most numerous (he is sorry to say it) are marked V. I. Z.” 
Why could not Mr. Grimshawe have had the politeness to inform his country 
readers, that Mr. M—— is no less than that delightful writer Mackenzie, 
the author of the Man of Feeling ? 

P. 280, line 8. In the next edition, we venture to say, that a little 
account of Mr. Merry, alluded to by Cowper, will be agreeable to Mr. 
Grimshawe’s readers. Perhaps he will consult Mr. Gifford and the Flo- 
rence Miscellany. 

In vol. iv. the title page has a vignette of Benet College, with the fol- 
lowing amorphous line under it, by whom composed we are ignorant :— 








‘T had a brother once, 
He grac’d a college, and was honour’d, lov’d, and wept!’ 


P. 11. We have a long disquisition on the slave trade, yery good in its 
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proper place, but sadly out of joint in a pocket edition of Senn We 
are very happy to hear, “‘ That forty tons cubic measure of New Testaments 
were destined to Jamaica alone, and that the government packets were 
found too small to hold them. The account of this occupies fifteen pages 
of as heavy writing as we ever remember to have got through; nathless, 
we are decided friends of emancipation : but we would rather have it in 
Cowper's verse than in Mr. Grimshawe’s prose. 

P. 22. We are got back to our unlucky ground, Homer. Cowper 
justly extolled the notes of Dr. Clarke, and calls him learned, judicious, 
and of fine taste, as undoubtedly he is. Now hear his editor: “ Dr. S8a- 
muel Clarke. His version is not now in much estimation, though his notes 
are useful in the interpretation of the text of his author.” Lord bless the 
man! Why his version is nothing but old Barnes's, with slight alterations 
and improvements ; and for his notes being ‘ useful,’ they are highly philo- 
sophical, grammatical, and recondite. So much for the great Samuel Clarke ! 

P. 95. ‘* Sir John Hawkins,” saith Mr. Grimshawe, “ is known as the 
author of four quarto volumes on the general History of Music, and by a 
Life of Johnson. The former is now superseded by Burney’s, and the 
latter by Boswell's.” Now, Hawkins’s History of Music is not super- 
seded by Burney’s, though simply as regards the science of music, Burney’s 
is superior; but Hawkins’s is a most learned, curious, and instructive 
work, that will not easily be superseded in these days of cheap books. 
Whether his Life of Johnson is superseded by Boswell’s, Mr. Croker’s last 
and very admirable edition will inform Mr. Grimshawe. 

P. 120. Cowper remarks,—“ I would that every fastidious judge of 
authors were himself obliged to write ; there goes more to the composition 
of a volume than many critics imagine.’’ Now we should have thought 
that it was not very easy to mistake the meaning of this sentence; and that 
Cowper alluded to the thought, the taste, the knowledge, the mental 
exertion required by a work. Not so Mr. Grimshawe: he alludes to the 
cubic tons—the work done per annum :—‘ It cost Lord Lyttleton twenty 
years to write the Life and History of Henry the Second. The historian 
Gibbon was twelve years in completing his Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire ; and Adam Smith occupied ten years in producing his Wealth of 
Nations.” Mr. Grimshawe may add, if he pleases, that a late historian 
was employed more than thirty years in his History of Greece; and we 
have heard that a late eminent and popular book on Cookery, engrossed 
still a greater portion of human existence. 

P. 131. We suppose that every scholar knows, loves, and venerates 
that fine indefatigable scholar, poor old Villoison, who used to read Greek 
when he was too poor to have a fire; and when not sufficiently warmed by 
a sentence, would run into his little kitchen to warm his fingers. Every 
scholar possesses his edition of the Iliad; and knows what learning and 
industry he brought to bear on that very curious point (on which Mr. Grim- 
shawe, begging his pardon, seems profoundly ignorant), the rexr of Homer, 
and on which we beg to refer him to the lucubrations of Messrs.Wolff, Her- 
man, Raske, and Co., and to his compatriot Richard Payne Knight,or, as the 
foreign scholars call him, Ricardus Paine, Kt. It is then on Villoison’s 
criticisms on the Homeric text that Mr. Grimshawe has the following note, 
(useful, no doubt, to Messrs. Saunders and Ottley’s printers, but to whom 
else we cannot conjecture :)—“ The reveries of learned men are amusing, 
but injurious to true taste and sound literature. Bishop Warburton's 
laboured attempt to prove that the descent of A.neas into Hell, in the 6th 
book of the AEneid, is intended to convey a representation of the Eleu- 
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sinian mysteries, is of this description, when it is obviously an imitation of 
a similar event recorded of Ulysses. Genius should guard against a fond- 
ness for speculative discussion, which often leads from the simplicity of 
truth to the establishment of dangerous errors. We consider speculative 
inquiries to form one of the features of the present times, against which 
we have need to be vigilantly on our guard.” 

P. 149, ‘‘ My dear friend, should Heyne's Homer appear before mine, 
which I hope is not probable, and should he adopt in it the opinion of 
Bentley, that the whole of the last Odyssey is spurious, I will dare to con- 
tradict both him and the doctor.”—Note of the editor. ‘‘ A German critic, 
well known for his classical taste,” &c. Heyne was a most diligent scholar, 
a good grammarian, and learned archeologist ; but for ¢aste—credo cras, 
non hodie! Mr. Elmsley justly called him, after an older brother of the 
same order—Xadxévrepos—or brazen-bowelled. Why is not Mr. Grim- 
shawe ever right by chance? It is lucky for him that old Parr is not 
alive. How his wig would have bristled ! his pipe fulgurated ! 

P. 150. “ If you happen to fall into company with Dr. Warton again, 
you will not fail, [ dare say, to make my respectful compliments,” &c. 
Note. “ Dr. Warton, distinguished for his History of English Poetry,” &c. 
Not so, Mr. Grimshawe. Brother Joe never wrote such a work—but bro- 
ther Tom did : but then brother Tom was no Doctor: see the title page to 
the history. 

P. 153. ‘You must know that two odes composed by Horace have 
been lately discovered at Rome: I wanted them transcribed into the 
blank leaves of a little Horace of mine,” &c.—No note by the learned 
editor ; so we, per force, must write one. These two odes are clumsy 
forgeries. ‘They were said to be discovered in the Palatine library, and 
communicated by Gasper Pallavicini the sub-librarian. We will give one. 
Carm. Lib. 1. Od. 39. ad Salium Florum : 

Discolor grandem gravat uva ramum ; 
Instat Autumnus; glacialis anno 
Mox hyems volvente adiret, capillis 
Horrida canis. 
Jam licet Nymphas trepidé fugaces 
Insequi, lento pede detinendas, 
Et labris capte, simulantis iram, 
Oscula figi. 
Jam licet vino madidos vetusto 
De die letum recinare carmen ; 
Flore, si te des hilarum, licebit 
Sumere noctem. 
Jam vide curas Aquilone sparsas 
Mens viri fortis sibi constat, utrum 
Serius lethi citiusve tristis 
Advolat hora. 

The false quantity in this ode, we shall leave Mr. Grimshawe to detect. 
The other ode possesses a similar one. 

P. 203. “If you have Donne's Poems, bring them with you; for I 
have not seen them many years, and should like to look them over.” 
Note. “‘ Dr. Donne was the author of some beautiful sonnets and hymns ; 
afew of which are inserted in Iz. Walton's Life of him.” And these we 
believe to be all that Mr. Grimshawe knows of him. If he had said, that 
amid the unconquerable ruggedness and quaintness of Donne’s verses, 
there were some strong massive thoughts, and ingenious allusions, and happy 
unexpected turns, it had been well ; but the epithet beautiful is most inap- 
propriate. Mr. Dyce could find but one sonnet to insert in his excellent 
selection. 
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P. 323. Mr. Grimshawe calls Mr. Park “the editor of that splendid 
work, Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors.’—Did Mr. Grimshawe ever 
see it? did he ever behold the plates ?—In what respect is it splendid ? 

We have now gone through this new edition of Cowper's Letters, with 
the exception of the fifth volume, which is not yet published ; and, as 
will be acknowledged, we have leniently glided over the errors of the 
editor. Mr. Grimshawe, we repeat, is, from all we hear, a most excellent 
clergyman, and a most worthy man; but he is one of the worst editors 
we ever met with. 

We shall conclude with presenting to our readers the very curious com- 
munication of Cowper's manuscript notes on passages in Dr. Johnson's 
Life of Milton ; they extend, unfortunately, only through the biography, 
and do not touch the criticism ; for he seems to have relinquished his 
critical labours in disgust. Though short, they are worthy of attention, 
and will be doubtless acceptable to all who love the Poet’s memory, 
and respect his poetical taste and feeling. 

Johnson.— But the products of his vernal fertility have been surpassed 
by many, and particularly by his contemporary, Cowley. Of the powers 
of the mind, it is difficult to form an estimate Many have excelled 
Milton in their first essays, who never rose to works like Paradise Lost.’ 
’ Cowper. ‘Nego.’ 

Johnson.—‘ I am ashamed to relate what I fear is true, that Milton was 
one of the last students in either university that suffered the public indig- 
nity of corporal correction.’ Cowper. ‘ Why ?’ 

Johnson.—‘ Plays were therefore only criminal when they were acted 
by academicks’ Cowper. ‘ Yes.’ 

Johnson.—‘ I know not any of the articles which seem to thwart his 
opinions; but the thoughts of obedience, whether canonical or civil, roused 
his indignation.” Cowper. ‘ Candid !’ 

Johnson.—‘ Of his praise, he was very frugal; as he set its value high, 
and considered his mention of a name, as a security against the waste of 
time, and a certain preservation from oblivion.’ Cowper. ‘ Gratis dictum.’ 

Johnson.—Of these Italian testimonies, poor as they are, he was proud 
enough to publish them before his Poems: though, he says, he cannot be 
suspected but to have known that they were said, Non tam de se, quam 
supra se.’ Cowper. ‘ He did well.’ 

Johnson.—* At his return, he heard of the death of his friend Charles 
Diodati ; a man whom it is reasonable to suppose of great merit, since he 
was thought by Milton worthy of a poem, entitled, ‘ Epitaphinm Damonis,’ 
written with the common but childish imitation of Pastoral Life.’ 
Cowper. ‘ Is that all ?° 

Johnson.—‘ Let not our veneration for Milton forbid us to look with 
some degree of merriment on great promises and small performances: on 
the man who hastens home because his countrymen are contending for 
their liberty, and when he reaches the scene of action vapours away his 
patriotism in a private boarding-school.’ Cowper. ‘ O spite !' 

Johnson.—‘ His father was alive ; his allowance was not ample, and he 
supplied its deficiences by an honest and useful employment.’ Cowper. 
‘ Self-refutation.’ 

Johnson.—‘ Those who tell or receive these stories, should consider that 
nobody can be taught faster than he can learn.’ Cowper. ‘Do not 
teachers differ as much as learners?" 

Johnson.—‘ I have transcribed this title to show, by his contemptuous 
mention of Usher, that he had now adopted a puritanical savageness of 
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manners.’ Cowper. ‘Why is it contemptuous? especially, why is it 
savage ?” 

Johnson — Such is his malignity, that hell grows darker at his frown.’ 
Cowper. ‘ And at rine!’ 

Johnson.—‘ From this time it is observed, that he became an enemy to 
the Presbyterians, whom he had favoured before. He that changes his 
party by his humour, is not more virtuous than he that changes it by his 
interest. He loves himself rather than truth.’ Cowper. ‘ You should 
have proved that he was influenced by his humour.’ 

Johnson.—‘ It were injurious to omit. that Milton afterwards received 
her father and her brothers in his own house when they were distressed, 
with other Royalists.’ Cowper. ‘ Strong proof of a temper both forgiving 
and liberal.’ 

Johnson.—‘ If nothing can be published but what civil authority shall 
have previously approved, power must always be the standard of truth. 
If every dreamer of innovations may propagate his projects, there can be 
no settlement.’ Cowper. ‘The fact is against this ; because in this 
country those things have been always permitted.’ 

Johnson.—‘ It seems not more reasonable to have the right of printing 
unrestrained, because writers may be afterwards confuted, than it would 
be to sleep with doors unbolted, because by our laws we can hang a thief.’ 
Cowper. ‘ Would you therefore cut off a man’s fingers lest he should steal ?’ 

Johnson.—*‘ But as faction seldom leaves a man honest, however it may 
find him, Milton is suspected of having interpolated the book called ‘ Ikon 
Basilike, &c. Cowper. ‘ A strange proof of your proposition !’ 

Johnson.—‘ Even in the year of the Restoration he bated no jot of heart 
or hope, but was fantastical enough to think that the nation, agitated as it 
was, might be settled by a pamphlet.’ Cowper. ‘ Petulant !’ 

Johnson.—‘ Milton, kicking when he could strike no longer, was foolish 
enough to publish, a few weeks before the Restoration, notes upon a sermon 
preached by one Griffiths, intituled ‘the Fear of God and the King.’ 
Cowper. ‘ O foolishly said !’ 

Joknson.—‘1 cannot but remark a kind of respect, perhaps un- 
consciously paid to this great man by his biographers. Every house in 
which he resided is historically mentioned, as if it were an injury to neglect 
naming any place that he honoured by his presence. Cowper. ‘They have 
all paid him more than you.’ 

Johnson.—‘ lf he considered the Latin Secretary as exercising any of 
the powers of Government, he that had showed authority either with the 
Parliament or with Cromwell, might have forborue to talk very loudly 
of his honesty.’ Cowper. ‘He might, if he acted on principle, talk as 
loudly as he pleased.’ 

Johnson.—‘ However inferior to the heroes who were born in better 
ages, he might still be great among his contemporaries, with the hope of 
growing every day greater in the dwindle of posterity: he might still be a’ 
giant among the pygmies, the one-eyed monarch of the blind.” Cowper. 
‘ Here are three insolent pages, considering who is the subject.’ 

Johnson.—‘ Yet something of this inequality happens to every man in 
every mode of exertion, manual or mental. The mechanic cannot handle 
his hammer and his file at all times with equal dexterity ; there are hours, 
we know not why, when his hand is out.” Cowper. ‘ Let us by all means 
make an ordinary man of him if we can.’ 

Johnson.—*‘ Versification free like his from the distresses of rhyme, 
must, by a work so long, be made prompt and habitual ; and when his 
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thoughts were once adjusted, the words would come at his command.’ 
Cowper. ‘ Did you ever write blank-verse ?’ 

Johnson.—‘ This darkness, had his eyes been better employed, had 
undoubtedly deserved compassion.’ Cowper. ‘ Brute!’ 

Johnson.—‘ But of evil tongues for Milton to complain, required impu- 
dence at least equal to his other powers.’ Cowper. ‘ Impudence is the 
vice of fools, and therefore could not be one of his.’ 

Johnson —‘ His last poetical offspring was his favourite. He could not, 
as Elwood relates, endure to hear Paradise Lost preferred to Paradise 
Regained * * Milton had this prejudice, and had it to himself.’ 
Cowper. ‘They were not proper objects of comparison. In their respec- 
tive kinds perhaps they are equal.’ 

Johnson.—‘ He added some academical exercises, which perhaps he 
perused with pleasure, as they recalled to his memory the days of his 
youth, but for which nothing but veneration for his name could now pro- 
cure areader.’ Cowper. ‘ Yet they deserve many.’ 

Johnson.— His eyes are said never to have been bright, but if he was 
a dextcrous fencer they must have been once quick.’ Cowper. ‘ That's not 
necessary, the eye is in the wrist.’ 

Johnson.—‘ Visitors, of whom Milton is represented to have had great 
numbers, will come and stay unseasonably ; business, of which every man 
has some, must be done when others will do it.’ Cowper. ‘Yet might it 
not be his general practice ?* 

Johnson.—‘ Milton’s republicanism was, J am afraid, founded in an 
erroneous hatred of greatness and a sullen desire of independence.’ Cow- 
per. ‘Good Doctor, ‘tis a delicate and tender fear !’ 

Johnson.—‘ That his own daughters might not break the ranks, he suf- 
fered them to be depressed by a mean and penurious education. He 
thought women made only for obedience, and man only for rebellion.’ 
Cowper. ‘ And could you write this without blushing? Os hominis! ’ 

Johnson.— It is not likely that Milton required any passage to be so 
much repeated as that his daughter could learn it; nor likely that he de- 
sired the initial lines to be read at all; nor that the daughter, weary of 
the drudgery of pronouncing unideal sounds, would voluntarily commit them 
tomemory. Cowper. ‘ Yet, afterall this fine reasoning, the story perhaps 
was true. And whether true or false what does it signify ? 

Johnson.—‘ She knew little of her grandfather, and that little was not 
good.’ Cowper. ‘ You are glad of that.’ 

We have nothing more at present to say on the subject of Cowper; but 
when Mr. Grimshawe’s fifth volume appears, if we find it necessary, we 
shall make our remarks upon it. 
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Ill. Prospects of Industry ; being a brief Exposition of the past and present Con- 
ditions of the Labouring Classes. With Remarks on the Operation of the Poor 
Law Bill, Workhouses, &c. Containing the Influence of Machinery upon La- 
bour, Hand-loom Weavers, Factory System, Change in the industrial Character 
of England from Agriculture to Manufactures, Effeets of the Change, Poor 
Law Bill, Extinction of Out-door Relief, Allowance System, Workhouses, Home 
Colonization, Emigration, Waste Lands, Cottage Plots, &c. By P. Gaskell, 


Esq. 8vo, pp. 44. 


1V. The Labourers’ Friend ; a Selection from the Publications of the Labourers’ 
Friend Society, showing the Utility and National Advantage of allotting Land 


for Cottage Husbandry. 8vo. pp. 300. 
V. Useful Hints for the Labourer. 8vo. 


Nos. 1 to 38. 


VI. The Labourers’ Friend Society, for bettering the Condition of the Labonring 
Classes, particularly in allotting to them small Portions of Land. Established 
at Wallington, in Surrey, in the month of July, 1835. By Nicholas Carlisle, 


Esq. K.H. F.R.S. 4to, pp. 25. 


1. An Address to the Paupers of 
Bledlow, &c. 


MR. George Stephen was the person 
selected by the Bledlow paupers, as 
their agent to represent their case to 
the Poor Law Commissioners, and he 
obtained for them immediate and satis- 
factory attention to their representa- 
tions. His very sensible address com- 
prehends not only his report of the 
result of his application on their be- 
half, but some wholesome counsel 
which he offers them, and which, as 
it may be found useful to other per- 
sons similarly circumstanced, has been 
printed in a cheap edition, in- order 
that it may be gratuitously distributed 
by the friends of the poor in the seve- 
ral parts of the country. 

“‘T am enabled,” Mr. Stephen ob- 
serves on pp. 8 and 9 of his address, 
“to inform you in a general way, 
what will be your situation; and feel- 
ing as I do, that, as regards the sober 
and industrious among you, it will 
eventually be an improvement of your 
present one, I have great pleasure in 
giving you the information.” 

He then proceeds to point out the 
advantage of some of the provisions of 
the new law; even of some of those 
which have been most loudly objected 
to by the poor, as well as by a few of 
their professed partizans; such as the 


union of parishes; the distribution 


among real paupers of wholesome pro- 
visions in proportion to the numbers 
and ages of the persons in their several 
families, instead of money ; the classi- 
fication, according to character, age, 
and sex in the receptacles for the poor, 
or workhouses, and the provision or- 
dered to be made for the education of 


the young, together with the absolute 
prohibition of intemperance, and the 
privation of all means of indulging it. 
There will not, we apprehend, be found, 
among those who denominate them- 
selves the friends of the poor, many 
individuals who would object to these 
enactments of the new Poor Law. As 
local regulations, the greater part of 
them existed in some of the best ma- 
naged districts in the neighbourhood 
of the metropolis, before the passing 
of the present law ; but the obligation 
to grant relief in money rendered their 
enforcement nearly impracticable, and 
the industrious housekeeper was, in 
several districts, compelled to see beer 
shops, and even gin palaces, arise and 
flourish around him, and deriving no 
inconsiderable share of their pros- 
perity from a fund designed originally 
for the relief of virtuous poverty. 

Mr. Stephen, while he acknowledges 
that he does not concur in cpinion with 
the framers of the bastardy clauses in 
the new Poor Bill, very properly points 
the attention of his constituents to 
those clauses, as imposing upon them 
additional obligation to prudence and 
forecast in all their intercourses, and 
especially in those of the more delicate 
and intimate description. 

In reasoning the several important 
points on which the labouring classes 
have been at a sort of issue with land- 
holders and farmers, Mr. Stephen par- 
ticularly calls the attention of the 
working poor to the actual condition 
of their immediate employers, the far- 
mers, whose case he represents as 
worse than their own; inasmuch as 
they, the farmers, are, ina great many 
cases, exhausting theircapital on farms 
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held on lease at immoderate rents, and 
while they allow themselves and their 
families only a bare subsistence, are 
actually losing their all, and verging 
by sure steps to pauperism and beg- 
gary. 

He has subjoined, in a note, authen- 
ticated statements of the outgoings 
and produce of four farms, of different 
magnitudes, in Essex and Surrey ; the 
cultivation of which is attended with 
an annual loss to the farmer of a sum 
nearly equal to one-fourth of the rent, 
and a consequent diminution of hiscapi- 
tal to that amount. There are,no doubt, 
great numbers of similar cases in the 
agricultural districts: some have fallen 
within our own knowledge ; and while 
we admit the force of the argument 
which Mr. Stephen draws from these 
cases, in favour of that submission 
and feeling of contentment which he 
recommends his constituents to culti- 
vate among themselves, we cannot 
admit that the evil has not an appro- 
priate remedy, to which the attention 
of those who have it in their power to 
apply it, ought to be immediately called. 
That remedy. is such a reduction of the 
rents of farms still held under old and 
impracticable leases, as shall enable the 
farmer to cultivate his farm and ade- 
quately to remunerate the labourers em- 
ployed on it, without precipitating the 
ruin of himself and family. In the 
cases quoted by Mr. Stephen, the re- 
duction of one-third in the rent would 
have been a great relief, both to the 
farmers and the labourers on the farms. 
We quote the following as an instance 
in point :— 

On a farm which costs the farmer, 
per annum ‘ ° . £1722 
—and returns him only. 1612 
—he loses annually . . 110 

For this farm he pays, rent £560 
Labour ° . . .- 400 
Poor rates . ° , 80 
—with other necessary expenses. 

Now, if 2001. were deducted from the 
rent which he at present pays, he would 
not only be borne harmless, but have 
901. per annum to disburse in wages 
and poor rates, and the farm would still 
yield to the proprietor a rent of 3601. 
per annum, which is the utmost that it 
is worth, according to the present rela- 
tive value of money and produce ; and 
to which reduced rent, and perhaps 
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lower, it must in a few years be 
brought, whether the proprietor like it 
or not. Well, therefore, would it be- 
come those who have the disposal of 
this question to consider it in time, 
and determine it rightly on sound prin- 
ciples of political economy, viz. of 
justice as between man and man, and 
in accordance with the dictates of the 
sacred Scriptures. By continuing their 
present course, and adhering to imprac- 
ticable rents, landlords notonly oppress 
the poor, and inflict ruin on a worthy 
race of farmers, whose places may 
hereafter be filled by much worse men, 
but also deceive themselves by an ap- 
pearance of wealth which is unreal; 
and, in addition to all this, they are in 
perpetual danger of such a crisis as 
would be pregnant with calamity to 
all parties. 

We all know on what authority the 
declaration rests, that ‘‘ the labourer 
is worthy of his hire ;”” which hire, we 
presume, should never be less than a 
subsistence ; and who it was that said 
“the poor ye have always with ye ;” 
and we have little reason to doubt that 
those who oppress the poor and virtu- 
ous labourer, are in the sure road to 
the Divine displeasure. 

Mr. Stephen has referred to coloni- 
zation as providing one most efficient 
remedy for an excess of population in 
the agricultural districts. 1n this sug- 
gestion, upon which we shall hereafter 
remark more fully, weconcur with him; 
but it is evident that colonization does 
not furnish a complete and fitting re- 
medy, under all its circumstances, for 
the case of the Bledlow paupers. Their 
case involves the claim of him who 
tilleth the soil, to live, together with his 
family, by the fruits of the soil which 
he tills; and we presume that the 
owner of that soil has no more moral 
right to starve those who labour upon 
it, than the Jews of old had to muzzle 
the mouth of the ox that trod out the 
corn. 


Il. The Maithusian Boon unmasked. 


«* The system of Mr. Malthus,” this 
writer observes, ‘‘ in its naked detail, 
as presented to us in his original or 
first edition, ascribes and traces the most 
part of human misery to laws of nature. 
As a novel and hypothetical fancy, it 
struck; but soon finding that upon 
examination it had subjected him to 
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universal execration, in need of an 
apology, of a retreat from the merciless 
abyss into which he had plunged both 
himself and his fellow-mortals, he 
adopted the zo less irrelevant than in- 
effectual remedy of ‘ moral restraint.’ 

‘‘ The system,” it is added in a sub- 
sequent page, ‘‘ amounts exactly to 
this, that marriage and having a family 
are luxuries, and therefore, like all 
other luxuries, should be confined to, 
and indulged in, by those persons only 
who are able to pay for them.” 

We do not defend the doctrines of 
Mr. Malthus, but think that his work 
justly merited that severity of criticism 
which it experienced; and we fully 
admit that to ‘‘ increase and multiply, 
and replenish the earth,’”’ is a divine 
command, and that it cannot suffer 
violation, without entailing on those 
by whon it is violated, many and seri- 
ous evils; whereas its conscientious 
fulfilment is connected with all the 
charities of human life, and even in the 
worst imaginable states of society, will 
ensure some cheering emotions to 
countervail the severest inflictions to 
which human nature is exposed. 

But having made these concessions, 
we cannot accompany the author of 
the ‘‘ Malthusian Boon Unmasked’ 
any further. We cannot concur with 
him in imputing to the new Poor Law 
any accordance with the doctrines of 
Malthus, in violation of the Divine 
command: on the contrary, we think 
this author, in his observations, has 
himself scarcely touched the question 
of the Poor Laws; an examination of 
which must have involved facts too 
numerous, and details too minute, for 
anything like a satisfactory discussion 
of them in so small a space as he had 
allotted to himself. He merely glances 
at one or two anomalies which seem 
to arise out of the new system; for- 
getting that anomalies did also arise 
out of that which preceded it. 

It is well known to have been one 
of the faults of the old system, that 
provision, designed originally for the 
meritorious poor and really necessi- 
tous, was often converted into a more 
than necessary provision for the cri- 
minal spungers on society, and some- 
times into an encouragement to crime. 

There were other evils in the exist- 
ing system which called loudly for cor- 
rection: and we presume it will not 
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be denied, that the concurrent voice 
of the country had long been in favour 
of some attempt to remedy these evils, 
and that the new Poor Law was de- 
signed as a remedy for them. 

The crying evil of the old system 
was the compulsory relief of the most 
immoral vagrants, in large towns, 
under the orders of magistrates, which 
orders those magistrates had not the 
power to withhold. This law, and 
the fact is within our knowledge, did 
often compel the overseers of large 
parishes in the vicinity of London, 
daily, at the close of each day, to dis- 
tribute from 50 to 100 sixpences, out 
of the hard earnings of laborious and 
painstaking shopkeepers, to 50 or 100 
of the most worthless of the vagrant 
tribe, who had been infesting the 
streets through the day, and at its 
close resorted to this fund for their 
support through the night in lewdness 
and vice, that they might on the fol- 
lowing morning again travel in the 
beaten track of shameless vagrancy ; 
out of which, so long as they could go 
forward in it with impunity, they felt 
no disposition to deviate into that of 
honest exertion of any kind. This, it 
will surely be admitted, was an abuse 
of the legal provision for paupers, 
which called loudly for correction. 

Not much less to be deprecated was 
the abuse in agricultural districts, al- 
though arising out of quite different 
causes, of paying part of the labourers’ 
wages out of the poor rates. 

The new Poor Law aimed at correct- 
ing both these great abuses, by draw- 
ing a stronger line of demarcation than 
had previously existed between the 
rate payer and rate consumer; and 
so far its object was unquestionably 
laudable. Its efficiency for the accom- 
plishment of its object, needed, of 
course, to be brought to the test of 
experiment; and we have heard or 
read nothing to induce us to believe 
that its operation has been so disas- 
trous as some writers anticipated. It 
could not, on its first promulgation, 
fail to give a severe shock to many 
previously existing habits, customs, 
and interests; still, if we are rightly 
informed, it is even now scarcely a 
problem, whether all those public be- 
nefits which its framers expected to 
see arise out of it, (some of which have 
already been derived from its opera- 
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tion, will not eventually be fully re- 
alized. 

It is well known that those clauses 
of the new Poor Law which gave most 
offence to a large portion of the com- 
munity, were the ‘‘ bastardy clauses :” 
and that those clauses were designed to 
protect respectable members of society 
from formidable evils (such as domestic 
strife and public odium) which every 
wanton, who might find her way as a 
servant into a large family, had it in her 
power to inflict on the head of that 
family, by swearing falsely. Such of our 
readers as have taken the pains to ex- 
amine the evidence submitted to parlia- 
ment, will be aware of the strong cases 
which were brought before the legisla- 
ture, when the bastardy clauses were 
discussed ; and to such persons, es- 
pecially if they happen to have had any 
experience as overseers of the poor in 
populous districts, the necessity for 
some attempt to devise a remedy for the 
evil will be quite evident, even though 
they should be led to question the fit- 
ness of the remedy adopted. 

We scarcely need repeat, that we 
are as much opposed, as this writer 
can be, to the antisocial doctrines of 
Malthus; but there are, in our opi- 
nion, connected with the obligations 
of mankind to propagate their species, 
questions of civil polity, which it is 
the imperative duty of each individual 
seriously to examine, with a view both 
to the better regulation of his conduct 
as a member of society, and to the in- 
terests of his eventual offspring. A- 
mong these are the means of education, 
or of the ¢raining of human beings, with 
reference both to their intellectual deve- 
lopement, and to the claims which society 
justly makes upon all its members for 
service. 

Without attention to these import- 
ant subjects, a mere augmentation 
of the numbers of the human race, 
by the reckless procreation of children, 
will not prove a benefit but a bane 
both to the individuals and to society, 
and will, in no sober sense of the 
words, be a fulfilment of the Divine 
injunction to ‘‘ replenish the earth ;” 
unless it is to be contended that the 
filling of great numbers of graves with 
the bodies of diseased and disowned 
children, or of persons of more ma- 
ture age, whose vices, the fruits or 
usual concomitants of want of in- 
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struction, have hurried them prema- 
turely out of life, is a fulfilment of 
that command. 

In the further prosecution of his 
argument this writer, after expressing 
doubts respecting the tendency of po- 
pulation, in free countries, to increase 
beyond the means of subsistence, offers 
some observations on the best means 
of disposing of any possible surplus of 
labouring hands, either by an exten- 
sion of cultivation at home, or by 
colonization abroad. These points we 
shall notice, after we have considered 
the next article before us; which is, 


IlI. Mr. Gaskell’s Prospects of In- 
dustry. 

Mr. Gaskell, in his preface, states, 
that he is ‘‘ not amongst those who 
have joined the hue and cry against 
the new Poor Law, for,”’ says he, “ I 
am fully aware of the evils which have 
arisen from a mal-administration of 
parochial relief, and from a departure 
from the only legitimate grounds on 
which poor rates should rest.” Yet 
on his concluding page he asserts “‘ it 
has been said to the poor, ‘ you are 
in distress ; to support you is ruinous 
to the rest of the community ; profits 
are eaten up by poor rates; you are 
wrong, you ought not to be paupers, 
and you shall not be paupers; or if 
you will, you shall go to prison. A 
man who Is a pauper is not worthy of 
being considered on equality with the 
rest of his species; what right have 
you to cherish a wife and family when 
you cannot support them? Overseers 
are as much to blame as you. Such 
a state of things can no longer be 
borne.’ This is the language of the 
framers of the Poor Law Bill. Itisa 
language at variance with religion, 
with humanity, and with sound and 
enlightened policy.” 

After perusing a paragraph so de- 
clamatory as that last quoted, against 
a measure which was unquestionably 
the result of much painful and anxious 
deliberation, and which, we have rea- 
son to believe, has done, and is still 
doing great service to the country, by 
overturning vicious systems, and ruin- 
ous practices, and by substituting for 
them less exceptionable means of admi- 
nistering relief to the poor, we might 
have been justified, notwithstanding 
the attention which Mr. Gaskell ap- 
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pears to have given to the subject, had 
we laid his pamphlet aside, and taken 
up the work of some more candid 
writer: but lest this gentleman, and 
those who incline to his views, should 
imagine that he has not received due 
attention from us, we will lay before 
our readers the few notes we have 
penned as we turned over his pages. 

He begins by repeating the often- 
refuted objections to machinery, which 
we do not feel ourselves called upon 
again to rebut by rehearsing at any 
length the arguments in its defence. 
It has never been denied by the de- 
fenders of machinery, that it has a ten- 
dency, temporarily, to diminish the 
call for labour in certain channels, 
and thereby to create, for a time, a 
surplus of labour in the market: but, 
on the other hand, machinery has 
opened for that surplus, so created, 
new and in many respects better chan- 
nels ; while it has furnished improved 
means of supplying the wants both of 
the employed and unemployed, as well 
as of much higher social enjoyment to 
every member of the community, and 
of greater national advancement. Im- 
provements in machinery have likewise 
been, in an eminent degree, favourable 
to the moral and intellectual advance- 
ment of the human race. 

Nor should it ever be forgotten that, 
were the arguments which are brought 
against improved machinery carried 
out to their full length, they would 
lead to the rejection of the plough, the 
spade, and the trowel, because these 
are machines the use of which does 
necessarily diminish the demand for 
labour, and consequently of labourers. 

But if the use of machinery be not 
altogether rejected, we see not how it 
is possible to fix any other limit to it 
than its capabilities. 1t does not ap- 
pear to us practicable to draw any line 
of demarcation which will satisfy all 
the claims and prejudices of the vari- 
ous classes of society who have an in- 
terest in the question. 

Mr. Gaskell refers to the excessive 
employment of children in factories as 
one of the evil consequences of the use 
of machinery. An evil it unquestion- 
ably is, and connected with the factory 
system, though not necessarily with 
machinery. It is an evil the removal 
or, prevention of which may require, 
in addition to religious and moral in- 


culcation on the parents and others 
who have charge of children, some 
stronger legal restraint. We have no 
doubt that a wholesome law is required 
in order to protect weak and defence- 
less infancy, both from the oppressive 
exactions of sordid commercial specu- 
lators, and the cupidity or supineness 
of unnatural and improvident parents; 
and surely, if there were wanting an 
argument in favour of deferred mar- 
riages among the poor, the evils which 
arise out of the cruel though (through 
the poverty of the parents) necessary 
introduction of children into factories 
at too early an age, to the prejudice of 
their physical constitutions, and al- 
ways to the neglect and sometimes to 
the complete contamination of their 
minds, would furnish one. Greatly 
as the existence of such an evil is to be 
regretted, it is quite evident that it is 
a consequence, not of the introduction 
of machinery into factories, but of the 
demoralized state of the labouring 
classes ; because the same neglect of 
the true interests of the rising genera- 
tion, and the same disposition to op- 
press them as is found in factcries, 
may be found in the cottages of many 
mechanics, even. of the cotton spin- 
ners. 

With respect to the domestic econo- 
my of the labouring classes, Mr. Gaskell 
knows little of the state of large towns, 
if he does not know that great num- 
bers of parents who are raising fami- 
lies, or at least producing great num- 
bers of children, and who could, were 
their habits domestic and industrious, 
earn as much per week as the cotton 
spinners could in their cottages, and 
some of them a great deal more, and 
who might thus enable themselves to 
raise their families in cleanliness and 
health, and give them a virtuous edu- 
tion, do actually, by wasting the larger 
portion of their incomes in intemper- 
ance, in beer-shops and gin-palaces, 
deprive both themselves and their off- 
spring of all real comfort and domestic 
enjoyment, and when sickness, or tem- 
porary want of employment, or any 
other misfortune comes upon them, 
have no resource, either in savings’ 
banks, friendly societies, or any other 
depository, but fly to the parish for 
support. To the families of persons 
of this description it is in most cases 
an act of mercy to compel them, when 
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they apply for relief, to go into the 
workhouse. 

On page 13, Mr. Gaskell quotes a 
statement by Mr. Babbage, which 
shows that a cotton spinner who, in 
1810, earned 1/. 5s. 10d. by spinning 
400lbs. of cotton, at 1s. 33d. per score, 
could, in 1832, by means of improved 
machinery spin 1200lbs. at 6d. per 
score, and earn 1/. 10s. But the cir- 
cumstance of one cotton spinner hav- 
ing been able to do this, leads Mr. 
Gaskell, looking at that fact alone, 
and not at the greatly increased de- 
mand consequent upon the reduction 
of price, to infer that mechanism 
*« dams up the outlets of labour.”” To 
this inference, as far as we understand 
his terms, we object; and will refer 
him to page 26 of his own pamphlet, 
in which he has stated that between 
1701, when there was no machinery, 
and 1833, when machinery had at- 
tained to its present height, the value 
of the British cotton trade for one 
year had increased from the incon- 
siderable amount of 20,0007. to the 
immense sum of 18,486,000/., and ask 
him whether this great increase could 
have taken place had it not been for 
the introduction and improvement of 
machinery? We believe not. Wealso 
believe that, at the latter period, not- 
withstanding the use of machinery, the 
cotton manufacture employed beyond 
comparison the greater number of 
hands. It is well known, and has often 
been adduced in argument, that facili- 
ties for culture and manufacture, which 
depend more or less on machinery, by 
promoting consumption in proportion 
as they reduce the prices of the articles 
consumed, do in fact increase the de- 
mand for labour. 

In advocating the claimsof the hand- 
. loom weavers, more particularly, whose 
earnings are stated to have declined 
from 11. 13s. 6d. per week to 4s. 14d., in 
consequence of the competition with 
machinery, but who have nevertheless 
perseveringly adhered to the practice 
of their art, and refused to abandon it 
for more profitable employment when 
offered to them, Mr. Gaskell forgets 
that the hand-loom is itself a machine, 
and that the question at issue is not 
as to the introduction of machinery, 
but as to the abridgment of labour and 
reduction of expense by improvements 
in machinery. Mr. Baines, the mem- 
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ber for Leeds, has, it appears, advo- 
cated the former on the sound princi- 
ples to which we have adverted above; 
and we are surprised at finding his 
argument opposed by so untenable a 
doctrine as that improvements should 
not be allowed to progress, even though 
their advancement favour the general 
interests of society, when their pro- 
gress offends the tenacity, to use a 
mild term, of any valuable class of so- 
ciety—the hand-loom weavers for in- 
stance—in favour of their own parti- 
cular craft. 

It is a curious fact, noted by Mr. 
Gaskell (p. 25), and one which tells 
strongly against the opposers of ma- 
chinery, that, in 1700, the agriculturists 
were in this country in the proportion 
of 2 to 1 of the manufacturers; and 
that in 1830 the case was completely 
reversed, and the manufacturers were 
then in the proportion of 2 to 1 of the 
agriculturists. To those who consider 
how much moral, literary, political, 
and we would fain add religious im- 
provement, are connected with the 
latter period, this change will not be 
an occasion of regret. 

On page 16 Mr. Gaskell gives a 
comparative census of the population 
of Lancashire and Norfolk, the former 
a manufacturing and the latter an 
agricultural county, between the years 
1700 and 1831, which represents the 
former as having in that period in- 
creased ninefold, and the latter‘at the 
rate of only one and three-quarters. 
It is also stated that, on a comparison 
of the entire population of England, 
the manufacturing and agricultural 
counties had increased in the propor- 
tion of 140 in the former to 50 in the 
latter. This calculation, if correct, 
proves that the less active habits of 
manufacturers are not unfavourable to 
a rapid increase of population, and we 
admit that it may be used, as Mr. 
Gaskell uses it, as an argument in fa- 
vour of manual husbandry. It may 
also be used as an argument in favour 
of emigration, or of any other measure 
which may be calculated to place a 
part at least of an overflowing popula- 
tion in circumstances which will ren- 
der greater physical exertion necessary 
for the procurement of subsistence. 

Adverting to this fact, we deplore, as 
much as Mr. Gaskell can do, any di- 
minution of agricultural cottages (page 
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13), in which poor families formerly 
maintained themselves in a desirable 
state of independence: this is, how- 
ever, an evil, which the new Poor Law 
did not create, and which it does not, 
in our opinion, in the least aggravate, 
and cannot prevent. The remedy for 
this evil is the restoration of cottage 
husbandry, to which we shall now call 
the attention of our readers in a very 
few observations on, 


IV. The Labourers’ Friend, &c. 
V. Useful Hints, &c. 
VI. The Labourers’ Friend Society, &c. 


There are some aged persons who 
recollect those uninclosed plots of 
ground, of which there was formerly 
one in every parish, called the common, 
because upon it the resident agricul- 
turalists possessed a common right of 
pasturage, and round it erected cot- 
tages, each inclosing and cultivating a 
small piece of garden ground. It will 


also be recollected that, about sixty 
years since, a great many acts of par- 
liament were passed for the inclosure 
of these commons, and the allotment 
of them to the inhabitants, in quanti- 
ties proportioned to their existing 
landed interests in the several parishes, 


and that there was at the time consi- 
derable discussion respecting the wis- 
dom or expediency of this. proceeding. 

Its advocates could see no objection 
toit. It was in their judgment not only 
feasible but expedient. They regarded 
and defended it, as being merely the 
equitable division of a common pro- 
perty among the proprietors, assigning 
to each individual his just proportion. 

Its opponents, on the other hand, 
augured from it consequences unfriend- 
ly to the interests of the poor. And it 
now appears that time, that great sol- 
ver of doubts and rectifyer of opinions, 
by casting the light of truth on this 
question, has fully confirmed the doubts 
of those by whom the measure was op- 
posed. 

It now appears to have been one 
of its most fatal consequences, that 
it enabled the improvident fathers of 
families to alienate, for small sums of 
money which were soon dissipated, 
their portions of the common property, 
whereby the allotments of land have 
been severed from the cottages, and 
absorbed by the large farms; and asa 
necessary consequence, the families of 
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many small cottagers have been thrown 
for support on the respective parishes. 

Hence has arisen, in several agricul- 
tural parishes, a much more extended 
pauperism, and the introduction of 
pauperism into other parishes where it 
had previously beea unknown. Thus, 
also, has it become an ascertained 
truth (for the documents contained in 
the works before us, and particularly 
in No. IV., demonstrate it) that under 
the old system of commonage the la- 
bouring agriculturists provided fortheir 
families more easily and with less ex- 
pense than their richer neighbours can 
now provide for them by the operation 
of poor laws. . 

It has, under these circumstances, 
been proposed to return, so far as may 
be practicable, to the old system, by 
the assignment of small pieces of land 
and cottages on very moderate terms, 
with facilities for the cultivation of the 
land, to such labourers in husbandry as 
have families: thus enabling them to 
subsist, and train up their families, 
without parrochial aid. 

The publications of the Labourers’ 
Friend Society exhibit the system of 
cottage husbandry in its details, dis- 
playing its advantages, its successes, 
its effects in reducing or preventing 
pauperism, and its consequent claims 
to patronage as a means of clevating 
the virtuous and industrious poor, who 
inhabit the agricultural districts, above 
the contingency of pauperism. Its 
claims are so powerful, that we cannot 
withhold from them our suffrage, but 
wish the experiment all imaginable 
success. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, 
that, among the regulations for the 
management of cottage husbandry, do- 
mestic habits, temperance, and religion 
occupy an important place. It is also 
laid down, as the result of much expe- 
rience, that, in order to secure the de- 
sired benefits to the husbandman and 
his family, the land and the cottage 
should be contiguous. It is by redeem- 
ing small portions of time, with the 
aid of a wife and children, and the use 
of the spade, that the cottage husband- 
man renders the system subservient to 
his and his family’s real advantage ; 
and this he cannot do if his cottage 
and land are detached from each other. 
His garden and domestic farm are the 
objects of his attention in the morning 
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before he quits his home to labour for 
hire, and after he returns to it in the 
evening ; and in the summer season he 
leaves not a little light work to be per- 
formed every day during his absence, 
by his family ; but of this aid he would 
necessarily be deprived were his resi- 
dence and land detached. 
Colonizationand Emigration are other 
topics embraced in some of these 
pamphlets, which we shall very briefly 
notice. The author of the Malthusian 
Boon, &c. as already remarked, con- 
tends that population does not increase 
in any country at anything like the 
rate assumed by the hypothesis of 
Malthus, and that the British Islands 
are by no means now full of people; 
and that certain economical arrange- 
ments, such as the cultivation of waste 
lands and substitution of steam or 
water conveyance for the services of 
draft cattle, would render our country, 
for ages yet to come, capable of con- 
taining and feeding- more inhabitants 
by several millions than it now sup- 
ports. Mr. Gaskell takes nearly the 
same ground, calling upon us to wait 
till it has been proved that we are over- 
peopled, before we begin to prepare 
for colonization. The fact of a great in- 
crease in our population has been long 
since proved to our satisfaction, by par- 
liamentary returns; we are therefore 
somewhat surprised at the course of 
argument which these gentlemen have 
taken; and recollectinghow much, with 
them, the want of adequate employ- 
ment for the labouring classes had been 
a subject of complaint, we feel sur- 
prised at their demurring to the pre- 
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colonization, which would unquestion- 
ably, by diminishing the disposable 
surplus of labourers, raise their value 
in the labour market. 

If we consider that the boundaries 
of our country are fixed by the im- 
mutable laws of Providence; that po- 
pulation swarms around us in all di- 
rections, and that manual labour is, 
as we all know, at a discount, what 
need have we of further evidence? 

The existence of a surplus of able- 
bodied unemployed labourers is the 
only fact which we need consider; and 
being satisfied as to this fact, coloni- 
zation, whereby a man who was a vir- 
tuous pauper in England, may in a 
few years become the proprietor of a 
farm in one of the colonies, offers it- 
self for our relief. 

Happily for us, our present state of 
international peace, affords both the 
means and the opportunity for extend- 
ing colonization ; and we trust that it 
will be so wisely conducted as not 
only to extend our connexions, but add 
to our influence in all other parts of the 
world, with which ourcommon language 
and literature, as well as many natural 
ties, will be a permanent bond of union. 

On the subject of Education, the 
only other point noticed in these tracts, 
we must for the present postpone our 
remarks ; merely observing that, al- 
though it was not one of the professed 
objects of the new Poor Law to pro- 
vide for general education, we have 
seen nothing in that law which is un- 
friendly to it: but that, the more the 
subject is examined, a strictly national 
education is found to be a question of 


sent discussion of plans of beneficial considerable difficulty. a. ¥, 





THE NEW RECORD COMMISSION. —No. III. 
The Pipe Roll of 31st Henry I.* 

THE Pipe Rolls are the most important fiscal Records of the Court of Exchequer. 
They contain the accounts rendered from year to year by the sheriffs, farmers, and 
custodes of the territorial revenues of the Crown; by persons bound to pay to the 
Crown fines assessed by the King’s Justices, either as punishments for offences, or as 
compositions for matters of special grace and favour; and also by the collectors of 
danegeld, censuses, aids, and other payments in the nature of taxes. The series of 
these Records commences with the second year of Henry II. and is complete from 
that period down to the present time with only two exceptions. Besides this long 





* Magnum Rotulum Scaccarii, vel Magnum Rotulum Pipe, de Anno Tricesimo- 
primo regni Henrici Primi, (ut videtur) quem plurimi hactenus laudarunt pro Rotulo 
Quinti Anni Stephani Regis, nunc primum edidit Josephus Hunter, §.A.S. 8vo. Lond. 
1833. pp. 161. 2 : 
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series there also exists one incomplete Roll belonging to some anterior yeat. That 
Roll is the one here published. 

The custom of entering these accounts upon Rolls, or parchment membranes, 
fastened together at the top, after the manner of judicial records, is supposed to have 
been coeval with the existence of the Court of Exchequer. The author of the ancient 
Dialogus de Scaccario, refers to the Pipe Rolls of Henry I. as records existing in his 
time, and the compiler of the Liber Rubeus, or Red Book of the Exchequer, states 
that he had seen several Pipe Rolls of that reign. All these Rolls, however, as well 
as those of the succeeding reign of Stephen, have disappeared, leaving behind them 
the present document as a solitary token that they once existed. 

There being nothing in the document itself which directly fixes the year to which 
it belongs, its date has been a subject of conjecture and discussion amongst the com- 
paratively few persons in every generation who interest themselves about such 
inquiries. An indorsement upon the Roll itself, written in an ancient hand, assigns 
it to the first year of Henry II. ; and Spelman, in his Glossary (voce Achata), quotes 
it as a record of that date. This was probably the blunder of some superficial 
inquirer, who having found a series going back to the 2d Henry II. and one Roll 
besides, set that one Roll down to the preceding year, without any sufficient investi- 
gation. Attached to the Roll is a slip of parchment, upon which is written, in a 
modern hand, a refutation of this date, and an assignment of the Roll to another date, 
Prynne states that he had heard that this document was attached by Sir Symonds 
D’Ewes. It proves that the old opinion had no shadow of probability, first, because 
the unsatisfied balances in this Roll are not carried on in the Roll of 2d Henry II., 
which would certainly have been the case if that had been the Roll of the year imme- 
diately subsequent ; and, secondly, because the Sheriffs, mentioned as accountants in 
the Roll in question, are not the Sheriffs of the 1st Henry II. as set forth in the Liber 
Rubeus. 

The new date to which Sir Symonds D’Ewes referred the Roll, was the fifth of 
Stephen, and by that date it was quoted by Dugdale in his Baronage, in no less than 
forty-six places, and has generally passed current amongst antiquaries. Several mem- 
branes of the Roll are referred to by Sir Symonds D’ Ewes, as containing authorities 
in support of this opinion; but the passages themselves are not quoted, and we are 
therefore left to conjecture upon what grounds, and upon what particular entries, he 
relied.* The probability seems to be that he understood the phrases ‘ tercii anni,’ 
* quarti anni,’ which occur in several parts of the Roll, to mean the third or fourth 
year ‘ of the reign,’ instead of the third or fourth year ‘ last past,’ which was evi- 
dently the sense in which those phrases were here employed. Building upon the 
foundation of this mistake, Sir Symonds D’Ewes argued that the Roll belonged to 
the fifth year of some king’s reign, and as the 5th Henry I. was too early for many of 
the persons named in the Record, and the Roll of the 5th Henry II. was in existence, 





* Sir Symonds D’Ewes referred to Roll 14°. m. 2, Roll 5°. m. 1, Roll 12°. m. 1, 
as containing entries which, ‘ taken together,’ established his opinion. Madox drew 
his conclusion as to the meaning of Sir Symonds D’Ewes, from two passages on the 
14th Roll, one on the 5th, and one on the 4th, without any instance derived from the 
12th Roll. He was probably not able to find one. The distinction between the 
membranes, which ought to have been pointed out, is not noticed in this volume, and 
it is difficult, therefore, if not impossible, for any one who has not access to the ori- 
ginal, to form a judgment as to what passage upon the 12th Roll was referred to by 
Sir Symonds D’Ewes. As his date was established upon the comparison of passages 
from three Rolls, it is clear that a refutation founded upon a comparison of passages 
from only two of them, cannot be said to be entirely conclusive, and might lead to a 
supposition that the real meaning of Sir S. D’Ewes had not been discovered. With- 
out, however, taking the trouble to unravel his mistake, the positive testimony as to 
the year to which the Roll belongs is quite sufficient to overturn his conclusion. 
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he set it down as having relation to the fifth year of the intermediate reign. It is 
quite evident from various historical circumstances brought forward by Mr. Hunter 
(pref. p. xi.), that the statements in the Roll are at variance with the condition of 
affairs in the 5th Stephen, and no doubt whatever can exist that Sir Symonds D’Ewes’s 
date is equally erroneous with that of 1st Henry IT. 

Prynne, who entertained odd opinions upon antiquarian as well as other subjects, 
determined that this Roll belonged to the 18th Henry I. for no better reason than 
that it contains an allowance to the Sheriffs of London for oil to burn before the 
sepulchre of the Queen, and also for cloth to put over the Queen’s sepulchre. The 
only Queen to whom these items can apply, is Maud, the first Queen of Henry I- 
who died A. D. 1118, in the 18th year of the King’s reign. But it does not by any 
means follow that these expenses were incurred in the very year in which the Queen 
died ; and indeed Mr. Hunter remarks (pref. p. xiii.), that these payments occur in 
several others of the early Rolls, in the same form and to the same amount, a fact. 
which Prynne himself had elsewhere observed. Many other reasons, quite conclusive 
against Prynne’s opinion, might be adduced, but one which Mr. Hunter has brought 
forward is sufficient, namely, that Alexander Bishop of Lincoln, who was not raised 
to the episcopal dignity until the 25th Henry I. is twice mentioned on the Roll. 

Madox, whose labours upon this as upon every other subject, have been of signal 
use to all subsequent inquirers, addressed a Latin dissertation upon the date of this 
Record to Lord Somers. He sufficiently refuted all the previous opinions, but with 
peculiar diffidence declined assigning the Roll to any particular year. He declared it 
to belong to the reign of Henry I. but left ‘ the skilful’ to decide more closely. 
Rather than set up an opinion upon his own authority, he even continued, throughout 
his History of the Exchequer, to refer to it as the Roll of the 5th Stephen; and in 
his list of the Barons of the Exchequer, has inserted no less than eight names, in the 
reign of Stephen, solely upon the authority of this Record. 

Mr. Hunter, the editor of the present volume, appears to have approached the sub- 
ject with scarcely less diffidence than Madox. He has qualified the date of 31st Hen. I. 
which he has placed upon the title page, with ‘ wt videtur,’ and has thought it neces- 
sary to apologize to the public for having ‘ ventured to advance a step farther’ than 
his diffident and unobtrusive predecessor. So true is it that excellence in every thing 
is far removed from arrogance and presumption ;—the superficial alone are to be found 


* Amongst the rude, the boisterous, the loud.’ 


Mr. Hunter’s opinion is partly derived from facts pointed out by Madox, and 
partly from particulars which have occurred to himself upon editing. Taken together, 
they appear to us to establish his proposition satisfactorily, and to prove, beyond all 
manner of doubt, ‘ that these are the accounts of the year ending in 1130, Sept. 29. 
This day falling within the 31st year of the reign of Henry I. the Roll would, accord- 
ing to the usual practice, be called the Roll of that year, although the affairs treated 
of in it would occur for the most part in the 30th year of that king’s reign, his reign 
commencing on or about the 5th day of August.’—(Pref. p. xv.) 

The grounds upon which this date is established are so numerous, that we cannot 
find space for them all, but we will shortly notice a few of the circumstances stated 
by Mr. Hunter, which we think sufficient to render the fact quite undeniable. 

I. The Bishop of Winchester is referred to as holding the Abbey of Glastonbury, 
together with his Bishoprick. This can only allude to Henry of Blois, who was 
appointed to the Bishoprick of Winchester, A.D. 1129, and was consecrated on the 


17th November in that year. The Roll cannot belong therefore to an earlier year 
than 1129. 

II. Herveius the first Bishop of Ely, is an accountant upon this Roll. His death 
is placed by the better authorities on the 30th August 1131, but one Chronicler states 
that it occurred A.D. 1133. Thus the Roll cannot belong to a later year than 1133. 
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TII. Geoffrey Escolland accounts for the firm of the Bishoprick of Durham for the 
two years immediately preceding the conclusion of the account, and also for a balance 
of the firm remaining due at the death of the Bishop, upon whose death the Bishop- 
rick was committed to this accountant. Ralph Flambard, the Bishop referred to, 
died on the 5th September, 1128. The first year of Escolland’s account ended in 
September 1129, the second in September 1130. That is the year of the account. 

V. An old debt is charged in the account against Vincentius Abbot of Abingdon, 
and afterwards discharged, in consequence of his death. He died on the 4th of the 
kalends of April, 1130. 


Fhese facts seem to us sufficient to identify the Roll with the year ending on the 
29th September, 1130. If any person however thinks them inconclusive, let him not 
upon that account determine that the matter is doubtful. Whoever will turn to the 
volume and Mr. Hunter’s preface, will, upon a close investigation, find ample reason 
for concluding that Mr. Hunter is entitled to the credit of having determined this 
long pending literary question, and fixed the date of the Roll upon grounds which 
cannot be shaken. Henceforth it will be a mark of ignorance to denote the Roll by 
avy other date than the 31st Henry I. 

The Record itself is worthy of the pains which have been bestowed upon it. It 
stands next in antiquity to Domesday Book, and belongs to a period which is singu- 
larly devoid of authentic documentary evidence. In its pages we trace the immediate 
descendants of the men whose swords assisted the Conqueror, and who shared the 
spoils of conquest with him,—the great tenants in capite of Domesday. Genealogi- 
cally, this little volume has considerable value, and of course in that respect its value 
is greatly increased by the certainty with which its date is now fixed. The number of 
entries in it relating to the descents of families, some of whom are of high im- 
portance, exceeds two hundred. Nor is it less worthy of the consideration of the 
topographer. The government of the cities and burghs, the possession and transfer 


of lands in particular counties, and occasionally in particular places, may here be 
often traced with great certainty. But it is to the legal antiquary, to the inquirer 
into the state of manners, to him who studies the progress of institutions and of civi- 
lization, that this document, however meagre and uninviting in appearance, is most 
valuable. Here, in the language of Warton’s noble vindication of antiquarian studies, 
may ‘ The piercing eye explore 

New manners, and the pomp of elder days.’ 


It presents as it were a picture of a great part of the kingdom ‘ in little ;’ and as 
the comparative anatomist, from the inspection of a small portion of the frame of 
an animal, can determine its size, its form, and its character, so, from the information 
contained in this volume, may be determined the moral standing of England at the 
period to which it refers, its comparative civilization, and the efficiency of its laws 
towards the attainment of the great ends of civil government. It is in this point of 
view that the series of the Pipe Rolls is most important. The descent of noble 
families, and the transfer of estates, however interesting as distinct subjects of inquiry, 
sink into insignificance when compared with that nobler study, the object of which is 
to develope the progressive influences of religion and laws upon mankind. 

We will give a general description of the form and nature of the Record, and also 
exemplify its utility, by a selection of some of the passages which tend to illustrate 
the then existing condition of society. 

The Roll consists of sixteen smaller Rolls, each of which is composed of two mem- 
branes, and contains the accounts of one or more counties. Thirty-one counties are 
mentioned as accounted for, besides various honours, burghs, and other peculiar and 
exclusive jurisdictions. The shires of Somerset, Worcester, Hereford, Salop, and 
Chester, are altogether wanting ; those of Lancaster, Westmoréland, and Durham, 
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seem imperfectly accounted for, although it is probable that much of the apparent 
imperfection arises from our ignorance of the boundaries of those counties at the time 
to which the Roll belongs. With some trifling exceptions, arising from carelessness 
or exposure, all the existing membranes are complete; one of those relating to Hamp- 
shire has been lost, and it is not improbable that those belonging to the counties 
which are unnoticed, once existed, but have perished in the lapse of time. 

The accounts are divided into two parts; one unentitled, except by the name of the 
county to which it belongs, and the other designated ‘ Nova Placita & Nove conven- 
tiones.’ The first contains entries relating to the old accounts remaining unpaid 
upon former Rolls, and also entries of all continuous accounts, or accounts which 
occurred, as of course, from year to year. The second division, as its title imports, 
contains all the accounts arising out of the ‘ new pleas and new agreements’ which 
had accrued during the past year. If when a fine was assessed it remained altogether 
unpaid, it was entered amongst the nova placita as a debt, thus: - 

* Ralph Fitz Godric owes one horse of the value of sixty shillings, that he should 
not be impleaded for his land.’—p. 118. 

‘ Ralph Hauoc [Hawk] owes two girfalcons and two Norway Hawks, that he may 
have the same acquittance which his father had.’—p. 148. 

‘ Agnes the wife of Geoffrey Talebot owes two marks of gold for her dower and 
marriage.’—p. 67. 

The account thus entered, or as it was termed ‘ put in charge,’ was passed as of 
course to the next year’s Roll. The accountant was summoned to the Exchequer, to 
answer for the sum that was in charge against him, and upon his appearance the 
account was either discharged in whole, or in part, or permitted to stand over to the 
next Roll. If partly paid the entry was as follows :— 


‘ Robert Fitz Payne renders account of seven marks of silver for the land of Ebrard 
his uncle. Paid into the Exchequer four marks of silver. And he owes forty shil- 


’—p. 27. 
* Robert Fitz Seward renders account of fifteen marks of silver for the office and 
wife of Hugh Chivill. Paid into the Exchequer four pounds. And he owes six 
pounds.’—p. 53. 

* Robert de Cundet renders account of thirty marks of silver and two war horses, 
that the king would make peace between him and the Bishop of Lincoln. Paid into 
the Exchequer 100 shillings. And he owes 15 pounds and two war horses.’—p. 67. 


If altogether discharged it runs thus :— 


‘ William de Hocton renders account of 10 marks of gold, that he may have the 
wife of Geoffrey de Fauarc in marriage, with her land, and may have her son in custody 
until he is of age to become a knight; and, after that, that the said son may hold the 
said land under him the said William. He paid into the Exchequer 60/. for 10 marks 
of gold. And he is discharged.’ *—p. 94. 

* Hugh Fitz Ansger renders account of 20 shillings for certain false testimony. He 
paid it into the Exchequer. And he is discharged.’—>p. 97. 

‘ The weavers of Winchester render account of one mark of gold for their guild. 
Paid into the Exchequer 6/. for one mark of gold. And they are discharged.’—p. 37. 


If for any reason the debt was permitted to stand over until the next year, the entry 
was merely a repetition of that made when the account was first entered amongst the 
‘ nova placita:’ thus :— 

* And the said Richard [Fitz Gilbert] owes 200 marks of silver for the aid which 
the king gave him against the Jews with respect to his debt.’—>p. 53. 

* Odo Fitz Chetelbert owes two hawks and two girfalcons for his father’s land.’— 
p- 113. 

* Robert Greuesac owes 20 marks of silver for a grant of the land which he took 
with his wife.’—p. 123. 


* 





* The words are, ‘ Et quietus est!’ He is acquitted; he has his ‘ quietus.’ 
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The debt was thus carried on from year to year, until it was either paid or became 
desperate. Entries of the following kind frequently occur :— 


‘ Robert Fitz Suein renders account of 29s. 2d. for a plea of treasure. By a pardon 
to the same Robert, 29s. 2d. because he is in ill health and has nothing. And he is 
discharged.’—p. 19. . 

‘ Robert and Alwold de Lectou render account of five marks of silver of a plea of 
Geoffrey de Clinton. Bya pardon to the same five marks of silver on account of their 
poverty.’—p. 47. : 

‘ Hubert, the clerk of William Fitz Otho, owed two marks of silver, but because he 
is dead it is discharged.’—p. 145. 

In these instances the discharge appears to have proceeded from the barons of the 
Exchequer, but occasions frequently occur, in which the pardon proceeded directly 
from the king; thus :— 

‘ Roger Fitz Elyon, shieldmaker, renders account of seven marks of silver on 
account of the thief whom he concealed. By a pardon, by the king’s writ to the said _ 
Roger, five marks of silver on account of his poverty. And he owes two marks of 
silver.’—p. 73. 

¢ The men of Erleia render account of ten marks of silver for essarts.* By a pardon 
by the king’s writ to the said men, ten marks of silver on account of their poverty. 
And they are discharged.’—p. 74. 

‘ And the said sheriff renders account of 25s. of the aid of the burgh of Tameword 
[Tamworth]. By a pardon, by the king’s writ, to the burgesses of Tameword 25s. 
on account of their poverty. And he is discharged.’—p. 75. 

Accounts were often discharged by the king’s writ, procured through the‘interces- 
sion of powerful individuals, thus :— 

* Robert Adelelm renders account of one palfrey and one hawk on account of a plea 
of essart. It appears by the king’s writ that he has delivered to the king one palfrey. 
And by a pardon by the king’s writ to the said Robert Adelelm, one hawk, out of 
affection to William de Albini, of Brittany.’—p. 59. 

‘ Fulk Fitz Theobald renders account of 14/. 14s. 8d. for a plea of falsification. 
Paid into the Exchequer 106s. 8d. And by a pardon by the king’s writ to the said 
Fulk, 10 marks of silver, out of affection for the King of Scotland. And he owes 
54s, 8d.’—p. 61. . 

* Geoffrey Mauduit renders account of 7 marks of silver for a relief for his father’s 
land. Paid into the Exchequer 5 marks of silver. And by a pardon by the king’s 
writ to the same Geoffrey, 2 marks of silver, out of affection to the Earl de Warrenne. 
And he is discharged.’—p. 55. 

So also accounts were often discharged by the king's writ, without any reason being 
stated in the writ. These discharges seem to have been of two kinds; one general, 
which exempted the person to whom it was granted from all payments of danegeld, 
or some other imposition; the other granted upon some particular occasion, and 
intended only to exempt the grantee from some one individual payment. Entries 
of both these kinds of writs are very numerous; they are all in this form :— 


‘ By a pardon by the king’s writ to the King of Scotland, 108s.’—p. 115. 

Accounts often stood over for several years, being transferred annually from Roll 
to Roll, and sometimes without any payment being made on account. In this Roll 
there are some accounts of five years standing, and probably many beyond that date, 
although there is nothing in the entry to show the fact. The following entry refers 
to a debt at any event four years old:—‘ The Bishop of Chichester. owes 44/, 15s. | 
on account of the old firm of the Abbey of Glastonbury.’—p. 68. Sigfrid, Abbot of 
Glastonbury, became Bishop of Chichester, A.D. 1126. 3 Gale, 334. 


The accountants whose names appear upon these Rolls, are either private persons 
or public officers. The various occasions upon which private individuals became 
liable to pay fines to the crown, will be remarked upon hereafter, at present we shall 





* ‘ Essarts’ were encroachments upon forests. 
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confine our attention to the accounts rendered by those who may be considered as 
public officers. The most important of this class of accountants was that ancient 
officer the sheriff, or vicecomes. The accounts rendered by sheriffs occupy consider- 
able space in the volume before us, and throw much light upon the duties which 
anciently belonged to their office. Their appointments were derived from the crown, 

to whom they paid large fines on that account, thus :— 

‘ The same ~< owes 400 marks of silver of his fine for having the county [Ox- 
fordshire] .’—p. 

* Baldwin Th Clare owes 28/. Gs. 8d. of his fine for the county [Berks.]’ p. 122. 


‘ Fulchered Fitz Walter owes 120 marks of silver of his fine for the shrievalty of 
London.’—p. 144. 


All these are amongst the old accounts and are balances of larger fines. The sheriffs 
were probably appointed for one year, but occasionally purchased a longer tenure of 
office. Thus :— 

‘ Robert de Stanlega owes 20 marks of silver for having the county [Staffordshire] 
for five years.’—p. 73. 

‘ Hugh de Warelville renders account of 200 marks of silver of his fine to have the 
counties [Northamptonshire and Leicestershire] for five years. Paid into the Exche- 
quer 20 marks of silver. And by a pardon to the same Hugh one hundred and four 
score marks of silver, because he only held it half a year.’—p. 85. 

‘ Maenfinin owes 10 marks of silver for his fine, for having the counties [Bucks 
and Bedfordshire] for four years.’—p. 100. 


Although it appears from these entries that the office was occasionally granted for a 
term of years, we imagine it was notwithstanding dependent upon the good behaviour 
of the grantee. Whether the instance of Hugh de Warelville was one of voluntary 
secession or of discharge, does not appear. The following entry shows that the office 
could not be given up without the king’s consent, and its usual accompaniment, a fine : 


‘ William Lelutre and Geoffrey Bucherelle, and Ralph Fitz Herlewin render account 
of six marks of gold, that they may be discharged from the shrievalty of London. 
Paid into the Exchequer 3 [marks of gold] and they owe 3 marks of gold.’—p. 149. 

‘ William de Balio owes 2 marks of gold that he may be discharged from the shriev- 
alty of London.’—p. 149. 


In the account for Oxfordshire is a curious statement of the amerciaments to which 
a late sheriff was subjected in consequence of misconduct in his office. We have 
not room to quote the entries, but they intimate that Restoldus, the late sheriff, 
accounted for several large sums in which he was indebted, on account of certain 
deficiencies in various enumerated articles ; also for waste done in the royal forests ; 
for moneys unjustly taken from the villeins and ‘ burgesses’ of the king’s demesne 
manors, for certain lands which he had held without paying any firm for them, and 
for ‘ the forfeitures of the county.’ It would seem that, upon a change of sheriff, a 
sort of survey was made of the condition of the lands committed to him to farm, and 
in the present instance Restoldus was charged with the value of various deficiencies 
upon this survey. 

One sheriff for each county was the ancient number, but there are upon this Roll 
many instances of two persons exercising the office jointly, and in London the account 
was rendered by ‘ the four sheriffs.’ This number in London was of recent date and 
of short continuance. Fulchered Fitz Walter accounted alone for the balance of the 
previous year, and according to the entry we have before quoted above, fined for the 
office. The four sheriffs fined, it will be remarked, to be permitted to relinquish their 
office, and in this year also ‘ the men of London’ paid the king 100 marks of silver 
that they might have a sheriff of their own electing (p. 148). 

We have quoted one instance of a sheriff holding two counties, and the Roll affords 
several others. Osbert Sylvanus held Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire (p. 7) ; 
Warinus, Dorsetshire and Wiltshire (p. 12); Bertram de Bulemer, Yorkshire and 
Northumberland (p. 24) ; William de Pontearch, Hampshire and Berkshire (p. 36) ; 
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Milo of Gloucester, Staffordshire and Gloucestershire (p. 72); and Geoffrey de Fur- 
nell, Devonshire and Cornwall (p. 152, 158). But the most: singular instance of 
monopoly of office which the Roll exhibits, is that of Richard Basset and Alberic de 
Ver, who were joint sheriffs and farmers of no less than eleven counties at one time. 
The former of these gentlemen was Chief Justicier and the latter High Chamberlain to 
Henry I. It is evident that the emoluments rather than the duties of the office were 
considered in their appointments, which may be regarded as marks of personal 
favour from the king, inasmuch as we do not find that they paid any fines for their 
numerous offices. 

At the time to which this Roll belongs, all the counties were let to farm to the 
sheriffs, at a certain annual rent or ‘ firm,’ the account for which and its arrears, gene- 
rally stands first upon the Roll. The arrears were accounted for under the title of 
* vetus firma,’ and the firm of the year of the account under that of ‘ firma,’ or more 
generally ‘ nova firma.’ Out of the firm the sheriffs were permitted to deduct all 
payments made by them on account of the king, either in salaries to his officers, for 
repairs of his houses, goods furnished for his household, or the support of state pri- 
soners in their custody. After the settlement of that account, the sheriff accounted 
in like manner for the firm of all lands let to him by the king, and this, it may be 
remarked, was the usual mode of disposing of lands forfeited to the crown, until they 
were either restored to their former owners or granted out to other persons. Cities 
and burghs were also occasionally committed to the sheriff, but there are not many 
instances upon this Roll. The practice of committing the burghs to the townsmen to 
firm, had then commenced, and we find the burgesses of Lincoln paying a large fine 
that they might hold of the king in capite (p. 114). Canterbury and Dover are men- 
tioned as let to the sheriff in firm (p. 63); and Malmesbury as held by its burgesses. 
The firm of the latter was paid by Hugo, the bailiff (p. 16). 

The sheriff was also the collector for the crown for all fines assessed upon hundreds 
for murders, and accounted for them in two forms. In the first part of his account he 
accounted for fines and balances which had been either entered as debts, or partly paid 
at the time of his last accounting ; and amongst the ‘ nova placita,’ he accounts in like 
manner for the fines for murders assessed during the past year. We shall have occa- 
sion hereafter to remark upon the light which this portion of the account throws upon 
the state of crime in England. 

The sheriff also accounted, amongst the nova placita, for danegeld, which was still 
maintained as an annual impost, and produced a considerable sum from every county. 
He was also the collector of the ‘ aids’ levied upon the cities and burghs within his juris- 
diction, with, as far as we have noticed, only one exception, which is York. That 
city was accounted for by Turgis, who is termed ‘ the collector for York.’—(p. 31, 34.) 

The sheriff was not the only person who held lands in firm. Grants wére occa- 
sionally made to other persons, who all consequently became public accountants, and 
appear in that character upon the Pipe Rolls. Burghs also were committed in firm 
to private persons, of which there are the instances of Northampton (p. 135); and 
‘ the city’ of Colchester (p. 138). Manors, which formed part of the royal demesnes, 
were sometimes granted in firm to the ‘ king’s men,’ that is, ‘ his tenants,’ within the 
manor (p. 6). The royal forests were not granted in firm, but a census was collected 
from them, which is accounted for in these Rolls ; and it is worthy of remark, that 
from the census of the forests there was always deducted one-tenth under the head of 
‘ customary tithes,’ an allowance which does not appear to have prevailed in any other 
account. 

We must reserve our notice of the accounts rendered by private persons, and also 
the extracts we had selected in order to exhibit the manner in which the Pipe Rolls 
are calculated to ys the general state of society, until our next paper. 
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ON SHAKSPEARE’S SONNETS, THEIR POETICAL MERITS, AND ON THE QUESTION 
TO WHOM THEY ARE ADDRESSED, BY D. L. RICHARDSON. 


(Concluded from p. 257.) 


IT has been erroneously asserted by 
snany writers on Shakspeare, that he 
was not conscious of his mighty facul- 
ties, and had no anticipation of his 
future fame. The following extract we 
think may settle this questien : 

** Nor shall Death brag thou wanderest in his 
When . ‘ternal line to time thou growest : 

So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee.” 

The following magnificent sonnet, 
which also bears unanswerably on this 
point, we shall give entire. The dig- 
nity of the thoughts, the vigorous and 
appropriate expression, and the ma- 
jestic force, freedom, and harmony of 
the verse, are beyond all praise. 


** Not marble nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme ; 
But you shall shine more bright in these con- 
tents, time. 
Than unswept stone besmeared with sluttish 
When wasteful wars shall statues overturn, 
And broils root out the works of masonry, 
Nor Mars’s sword, nor war’s quick fire shall 


burn 
The living record of your memory. 
** Gainst Death and all oblivious enmity 
Shall you pace forth; your praise shall still find 
room 
Even in the eyes of all posterity, 
That wear this world out to the ending doom. 
So till the judgment that —— arise, 
You live in this, and dwell in lovers’ eyes.” 
Some of the Sonnets, however, that 
appear to have been written in his 
youth, and before he had gained his 
reputation, are as full of graceful hu- 
mility and a reverent regard for others, 
as his later productions are of a just 
and noble confidence in his own pre- 
tensions. 


* If thou survive my well-contented day, 
When that churl Death my bones with dust 
shall cover, 
And shalt by fortune once more re-survey 
These poor rude lines of thy deceased lover, 
Compare them with the ae of the time; 
And though they be outstripped by every pen, 
Reserve them for my love, not for their rhyme, 
Exceeded by the height of happier men.” 


* Oh! how I faint when I of you do write, 
Knowing a better spirit doth use your name.” 
This ‘‘ better spirit’ is supposed by 
some to be Spenser ; but though Spen- 
ser is also alluded to by name in the 
Passionate Pilgrim, and with great 
praise, ‘ the better spirit” is thought 
by other critics, and with some reason, 
Gent. Mage. Vor. IV. 


to be Daniel, who had then a great 
reputation. 

Leigh Hunt thinks that we may 
gather from the Sonnets that Shak- 
speare was lame. I suppose he alludes 
to the following passage, but it is per- 
haps doubtful whether it should be in- 
terpreted literally or not: 


* Asa decrepit father takes delight 

To see his active child do deeds of youth, 

So I, made lame by Fortune’s dearest spite 

Take all my comfort of thy worth and truth; 

For whether beauty, birth, or wealth, or wit, 

Or any of these all, or all, or more, 

Entitled in thy parts do crowned sit, 

I make my love engrafted to this store; 

So then I am not lame, poor, nor despised.” 
There is a line in another sonnet, of 

a similar description to the one above 

marked in italics. 


“ Say that thou didst forsake me for some fault, 
And I will comment upon that offence ; 
Speak of my lameness, and I straight will halt, 
Against thy reasons making no defence.” 
The fortieth Sonnet shows that he 
was accustomed to travel on horseback, 
and that, when vexed by his steed’s 
dulness, notwithstanding his own 
sweetness and gentleness of nature, he 
could not help “ provoking him on” 
with “‘ the bloody spur,” 
“ That sometimes anger thrust into his side.”’ 


These Sonnets also prove that he 
was a warm friend and a passionate 
lover. Indeed, considering that he was 
a married man and a father, it must 
be confessed that his extravagant love 
for a notoriously low and licentious 
woman (Campbell calls her a married 
woman, though I recollect no passage 
in the Sonnets that exactly justifies 
him in so describing her,) certainly 
throws a-shade upon his moral cha- 
racter; his thinking it necessary to 
publish and immortalize the matter, 
makes it a thousand times worse. 

Shakspeare married at eighteen : his 
wife was eight years older. It is sup- 
posed that she did not contribute to 
his domestic happiness. One of his 
biographers imagines that he was jea- 
lous, but this is scarcely probable, I 
think, considering that he did not take 
her with him to London, but lived at 
a distance from her for many years. 

3A 









It is certain that he neglected her in 
his will, in which her name was at 
first wholly omitted, and subsequently 
inserted with the bequest of ‘‘ his se- 
cond best bed.” That he was unfaith- 
ful to her, is, 1 fear, pretty clearly 
proved by some of these ‘‘ Confessional 
Sonnets,”’ which seem to correspond 
in their character with a scandalous 
anecdote lately discovered by Mr. 
Payne Collier. 

Burbidge, the actor, while playing 
Richard the Third, struck the fancy of 
a fair citizen, who appointed him to 
call upon her under the name of Ri- 
chard the Third. Shakspeare over- 
heard the assignation, and forestalled 
poor Burbidge. When the latter ar- 
rived and sent in his name, Shakspeare 
sent word back that William the Con- 
queror was before Richard the Third. 
Such gossiping and doubtful anecdotes 
as these, are perhaps scarcely worth 
repeating ; but such is our eager inte- 
rest in the slightest details connected 
with Shakspeare, that one cannot help 
treating them with more consideration 
than they really merit. 

Various other glimpses into the poet’s 
feelings and circumstances are scat- 
tered over the Sonnets, that I should 
like well enough to bring to the notice 
of my readers, but I have not room at 
present to pursue this portion of our 
subject any further. 

I now come to the consideration of 
the question of, to whom are these 
Sonnets addressed ? a mystery which 
has puzzled the critics as much as that 
of the authorship of Junius. Dr. 
Drake, though he afterwards urges, 
with considerable confidence, an hypo- 
thesis of his own, observes that, ‘‘ an 
almost impenetrable darkness rests on 
the question, and no effort has hitherto, 
in the smallest degree, tended to dis- 
perse the gloom.” Hazlitt acknow- 
ledges, in his occasionally familiar way, 
that of the “ ultimate drift’”’ of the 
Sonnets he can make neither head nor 
tail. Thomas Campbell is also puz- 
zled, and remarks, “‘ that it seems al- 
most impossible to make out to whom 
they areaddressed. Even the Schle- 
gels have not attended, I believe, to 
this point, though so indignant at the 
contemptuous neglect with which the 
Sonnets have been treated by the poet’s 
various biographers. The question 
might seem of less importance, if it 
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were not for the very character of se- 
veral of these little poems, which from 
the want of some positive information 
in this respect are perfectly riddles. 
It is well known that the smaller col- 
lection of Sonnets and other short lyri- 
cal pieces, which first appeared in 1599, 
was published by an ignorant and un- 
principled bookseller of the name of 
Jaggard, without the author’s sanction. 
In a published letter of Thomas Hey- 
wood’s, to his own bookseller, Mr. 
Nicholas Okes, he alludes to this sur- 
reptitious publication, and observes, 
“the author, I know, is much offended 
with Mr. Jaggard, that (altogether un- 
known to him) presumes to make so 
bold with his name.” 

Now, though we have no direct evi- 
dence that the larger collection of Son- 
nets, respecting the object of which 
there has been so much conjectural | 
criticism, was also published in defi- 
ance or without the knowledge of the 
author, I cannot help thinking there is 
every reason for supposing this to have 
been the case, when we consider the 
imperfect and unsatisfactory manner 
in which the work has been edited. 
The poems of Venus and Adonis (“the 
first heir of his invention’’), published 
in 1593, and the Rape of Lucrece, pub- 
lished in 1594, were evidently super- 
intended by the author, who dedicated 
both of them to his celebrated patron, 
the Earl of Southampton; but it is 
difficult to imagine that Shakspeare 
himself had anything to do with the 
first edition of the larger collection of 
Sonnets, which are dedicated with sin- 
gular inelegance and ambiguity by the 
publisher to no one knows whom. It 
is strange that no critic (at least none 
with whom I am acquainted) has 
looked upon the publication in this 
point of view; for though this hypo- 
thesis does not enable us to reconcile 
or explain the many contradictions 
and mysteries with which the collec- 
tion abounds as it now stands, yet it 
is reasonable in itself, and suggests 
the justice and propriety of our attri- 
buting much that is confused or objec- 
tionable in the selection and arrange- 
ment of the contents to a want of 
judgmentin the publisher. The dedi- 
cation, to which we have already al- 
luded, is printed as follows, in the first 
edition : 
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‘To - The + Only - begetter - of « 
These - ensuing - Sonnets - 
Mr. W. H. All - Happinesse - 

And - that - eternitie - 

Promised - 
By: 
Our - ever-living + poet - 

Wisheth - 

The - Well-wishing - 

Adventurer - in 
Setting - 
Forth. 
T. T.” 


The commentators have taxed their 
utmost ingenuity to discover who this 
W. H. can be. Dr. Farmer supposes 
that the Sonnets are addressed to Wil- 
liam Harte, the poet’s nephew; but 
this has since been discovered to be 
impossible, as he was not born before 
the year 1600, and the Sonnets were 
published in 1609, and some of them 
are known to have been written and 
circulated amongst the author’s private 
friends eleven years before. Meres 
praises these ‘‘ sugred Sonnets” in 
his ‘‘ Wit’s Treasury,” published in 
1598. The first seventeen were writ- 
ten to persuade the object of them to 
marry, and it is absurd to suppose they 
were addressed to a little child, as 
Harte must then have been. Besides 
which, he was of humble birth and 
pretensions, whereas there are innu- 
merable passages in the Sonnets that 
plainly allude to a patron and friend 
of distinguished rank and influence. 
Mr. Tyrwhitt once pointed out to Mr. 
Malone a line in the 20th sonnet, 
which induced the latter to believe 
that W. H. stands for William Hughes. 


“ A man in hew, all hews in his controlling.” 


The name of Hughes was formerly 
written Hews. To this person Mr. 
Malone says, that_it is probable the 
first 126 sonnets are addressed, and 
the remaining 28 toa lady. The play 
upon the author’s own Christian name, 
in the 135th and 143d sonnets, seems 
in accordance with this notion :~ 
*¢ Let no unkind, no fair beseeches kill, 
Think all but one, and me in that one Will.” 
“So will I pray that thou may’st have thy 
Will.” 


It may be observed by the way, that 
these truly contemptible puns and 
equivoques, in a species of composi- 
tion that was not addressed to a fixed 
circle, like the author’s dramas, of 
which the occasional bad taste has 
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hitherto been thought an unwilling 
sacrifice to the ‘‘ groundlings,”’ seem 
to prove an early and innate propen- 
sity to sins of this description. But 
no poet is perfect. The 20th sonnet, 
in which the word Hews occurs, is the 
most puzzling and inexplicable of the 
whole series. I would extract it en- 
tire, if it did not appear objectionable 
on the score of decency. If I under- 
stand it rightly, of which I am very 
far from being certain, it is in every 
respect a disgrace to the name of 
Shakspeare. (And yet how can we 
know that it is really his ?) 

The Reverend Mr. Dyce, the editor 
of a new edition of these poems, praises 
Mr.Tyrwhitt’s “ingenuity” in the con- 
jectures concerning Mr. Hughes, but 
without much cause. It is not certain 
that Shakspeare in this case intends to 
commit a pun on a name, because the 
word Hew, in Shakspeare’s time, as 
Dr. Drake observes, meant mien and 
appearance, as wellas tint. And it is 
possible that the poet is playing on the 
different meanings. Who is W. 
Hughes? ‘ A Mr. Hughes,” as Mr. 
Dyce calls him; he seems created for 
the occasion. He is a name and no- 
thing else. Is it likely that such a 
person, of whom no one has heard, 
was the great patrician patron of our 
immortal Bard? And is it possible 
that he should have been addressed by 
Shakspeare in such lines as the fol- 
lowing? 

“ Thou, that art now the world’s fresh orna- 


ment, : 
And only herald to the gaudy spring.” 
* Against that time, if ever that time come, 
When I shall see thee frown on my defects, 
When as thy love hath cast his utmost sum, 
Called to that audit by advised respects ; 
Against that time, when thou shalt strangely 


pass . 
And scarcely greet me with that sun, thine eye; 
When love converted from the thing it was, 
Shall reasons find of settled gravity.” 


The following passages evidently 
allude to one ‘‘ who was the observed 
of all observers,”’ the object of more 
than one complimentary muse, and 
the patron of the learned. 


“ So oft have I invoked thee for my muse, 

And found such fair assistance in my verse, 

As every alien pen hath got by use, 

And under thee their poetry disperse. __ 

Thine eyes, that taught the dumb on high to 
sing, 

And eery ignorance aloft to fly, ; 

Have added feathers to the learned’s wing, 

And given grace a double majesty.” 


“¢ And having thee, of all men’s pride I boast.” 
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It is, I think, pretty clear that ‘a 
Mr. Hughes” is not the person who 
was “‘ all men’s pride,”’ and who gave 
“‘ grace a double majesty.” But if 
Tyrwhitt and Malone fell into the 
error of giving Shakspeare a patron 
and a subject somewhat too humble 
and obscure, Mr. George Chalmers has 
made a very opposite mistake, and in 
his anxiety to find a sufficiently digni- 
fied object for the Poet’s praise and 
gratitude, has fixed upon royalty it- 
self. He insists upon it that the whole 
series of Sonnets (154) is addressed to 
Queen Elizabeth. To those who are 
familiar with the Sonnets, and the 
palpable indications that many of them 
are addressed to a male object, this 
opinion seems too ridiculous to be re- 
ceived with any other answer than a 
laugh. 1 have gone through the Son- 
nets several times with great atten- 
tion, to satisfy myself as to the sex of 
the object or objects of them, and the 
following are some of the many pas- 
sages glaringly opposed to the notion 
of Mr. Chalmers :— 


Look in thy glass, and tell the face thou 
viewest, 

Now is the time that face should form another; 

Whose fresh repair if now thou not renewest, 

Thou dost beguile the world, unbless some 
mother.”’ Son. 3. 


*‘ Is it for fear to wet a widow’s eye 
That thou consum’st thyself in rt 
on. 9 


————_*‘ Dear my love, you know, 
You had a father; let your son say _ wi 
' n. 13. 


*¢ Now stand you on the top of happy hours ; 

And many maiden gardens yet unset, 

With virtuous wish would bear you living 

flowers.” Son. 16. 
“oO ea not with thine hours my love’s fair 
row, 

And draw no lines there with thy antique pen ; 

Him in thy course untainted do allow, 

For beauty’s pattern to succeeding men.” 
Son. 19. 

* Lord of my love, to whom in vassalage.”” 
Son. 26. 


** The region cloud hath masked him from me 


now; 
Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth.” 
Son. 33. 


*¢ Gentle thou art, and therefore to be won ; 

Beauteous thou art, therefore to be assailed ; 
And when a woman wooes, that woman’s son 
Will sourly leave her till she have prevailed? 


Ah me! but yet thou might’st, my sweet, for- 


ar 
And chide thy beauty and thy straying youth, 
0 lead thee in their riot even there 
Where thouart forced to break a twofold truth, 
Her’s, by thy beauty tempting her to thee, 
Thine, by thy beauty, being false to me.” 
Son. 41. 
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* Beauteous and lovely youth 
When that shall fade, my verse distils your 
truth.”’ Son. 54. 


“His beauty shall in these black lines be 
seen.”? Son. 63. 


** Ah! wherefore with imperfection should he 
live. 

And with his presence grace impiety, _ 

That sin by him advantage should atchieve, 

And lace itself with his society?” Son. 67. 


** Thus is his cheek the map of days — 
Son. 68. 


* Nothing, sweet boy,” &c. Son. 108. 
** QO thou, my lovely boy, who in thy power.” 
Son. 126. 


Queen Elizabeth must have been an 
old woman (about 64) when she was 
thus addressed by Shakspeare, accord- 
ing to Mr. George Chalmers, as his 
** sweet boy.”” The W. H. of the de- 
dication, and the perpetual allusions 
to a male object, are no obstacles to 
our critic, who does not even hesitate 
to unsex the queen for the sake of his 
ingenious speculation. He supposes 
that the masculine phrases were ad- 
dressed to her in her character of a 
sovereign? Some of the Sonnets that 
have a female object, are every thing 
but complimentary; and if they be 
really addressed to Elizabeth, either 
prove her majesty to have been a base 
and licentious woman, or William 
Shakspeare to have been guilty of a 
gross and malicious libel on a “ virgin 
queen.” 

“ Tn nothing art thou black, save inthy deeds.” 
“ For I have sworn thee fair, and thought thee 


right, 
Who art as black as hell, as dark as night.” 
* QO, though I love what others do abhor.” 


He calls her also, in different son- 
nets, ‘‘ his false plauge,”’ his “‘ femal 
evil,”’ his ‘* coloured ill,” and accuses 
her of ‘‘ seducing his friend.””, Absurd 
as is the conjecture of Mr. George 
Chalmers, there has been no want of 
mad or careless critics to keep him in 
countenance. The early editors, Gil- 
don and Sewell, both maintained that 
the whole collection is addressed to a 
female ? 

Some of the commentators have been 
puzzled by the amatory character of 
the expressions unequivocally applied 
in many instances to a male object. 
But it should be remembered, that in 
the age of Shakspeare there was very 


little distinction between the ordinary 


expressions of love and friendship. 
The latter frequently borrowed the 
strongest language of the former. 
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Warton observes, that in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth there were published 
entire sets of sonnets, devoted to the 
record of a species of tender attach- 
ment between male friends, which, 
though wholly free from any direct 
impurity of expression, or open immo- 
desty of sentiment, would not be tole- 
rated in these days. He alludes, as 
an instance, to the “‘ Affectionate Shep- 
herde,”’ of Richard Barnfielde, printed 
in 1595, in a series of twenty “ not 
inelegant”’ sonnets, which were ex- 
ceedingly popular. The poet bewails 
his unsuccessful love for a beautiful 
youth, in “‘a strain of the most tender 
passion, yet with professions of the 
chastest affection.”” The meaning at- 
tached to the ardent phrases that are 
now confined to the intercourse of 
sexual passion, is not to be given by 
the modern reader to the same expres- 
sions in some of our elder writers. It 
will be generally admitted, however, 
that the revolution in our language in 
this respect is a very pleasant and 
proper one ; and it cannot be denied, 
that in too much of the poetry of the 
15th and 16th centuries, the effect of 
great originality, force, and beauty of 
the imagery and thought, is often in- 
jured by the disagreeable feeling, bor- 
dering on disgust, with which we en- 
counter expressions that, however cus- 
tomary and decorous in the olden time, 
have acquired an air of indelicacy, in 
consequence of the great change that 
has since occurred in their meaning 
and their mode of application. 

Dr. Drake has entered into a very 
elaborate and certainly a very ingeni- 
ous and plausible disquisition, to prove 
that the first one hundred and twenty- 
six of the sonnets are addressed to 
Lord Southampton. I think, however, 
that I have discovered various reason- 
able objections to this hypothesis. 
The first seventeen sonnets, which so 
strongly urge the Poet’s friend tomarry, 
could scarcely have been addressed to 
Lord Southampton, because that noble- 
man, then not quite 22 years of age, 
assiduously courted Mrs. Vernon in 
1595 (about 14 years before the Son- 
nets were published, and three years 
before they were alluded to by Meres* 





* It is possible that Meres may have 
alluded to the Sonnets in the Passionate 
Pilgrim, published in 1599. Leigh Hunt 
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as being in private circulation amongst 
the poet’s friends), and he married her 
(his marriage having been delayed by 
the interference of Queen Elizabeth) in 
1599. In the next place, almost the 
only praise bestowed on these Sonnets, 
is that of extraordinary beauty, and I 
do not recollect that Lord Southamp- 
ton has been celebrated for the won- 
derful perfection of his face or person, 
though, if his portrait in Malone’s 
Shakspeare be authentic, he was by 
no means uncomely.t His wit and 
learning were, however, indisputable, 
and were warmly eulogized by Chap- 
man, Brathwaite, Nash, and other 
contemporary writers ; but throughout 
the 126 Sonnets, supposed to be dedi- 
cated to his merits, it is remarkable 
that there are but two allusions to any 
mental qualities. 

The first of the following quotations 
almost implies a want of mind, or at 
all events that the world gave the ob- 
ject of the sonnet no credit for mental 
endowments, though his personal 
beauty was generally admitted : 


“‘ Those parts of thee that the world’s eye doth 

view, (mand 3 
Want nothing that the thoughts of hearts can 
All tongues (the voice of souls) give thee that 


ue, 

Uttering bare truth, even so as foes commend, 

Thy outward thus with outward praise is 
crowned; [own, 

But those same tongues that give thee so thine 

In other accents do this praise confound, 


| seeing farther than the eye hath shown. 


ey look into the beauty of thy mind, 
And that, in guess, they measure by thy deeds; 
Then (churls) their thoughts, although their 
eyes were kind, 
To thy fair flower add the rank smell of weeds ; 
But why thy odour matcheth not thy show, 
To solve is this,—that thou dost common 
grow.” Son. 69. 
The next passage, however, js an 
acknowledgment, though on the part 
of the poet only, of his possessing 
mental excellence. 


* Thou art as fair in knowledge as in hue.”’ 
Son. 82. 


But even this compliment may have 
been extorted from the writer by the 
reproaches of his friend, who it ap- 
pears was inordinately fond of praise, 





has fallen into asad mistake, in supposing 
that the 154 sonnets were not published 
till aiter the poet’s death. 

+ His features were at all events mas- 
culine, but in the 20th Sonnet the poet 
exclaims— 

‘A woman’s face, with Nature’s own hand 


painted, . . 
Hast thou, the master-mistress of my passion,” 
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and no doubt felt somewhat piqued at 
the absence of all allusion to the qua- 
lities of his mind. 
‘ T never saw that you did painting need, 
And therefore to sy fair no painting set. 
I found, or thought I found, you did exceed 
The barren tender of a poet’s debt ; 
And therefore have I slept in your report. . 
This silence for my sin you did impute.” 

Son. 83. 
* You to your beauteous blessings add a curse, 
Being fond on praise.” Son. 84. 


*¢ Farewell thou art too dear for my possessing, 
And like enough thou know’st thy estimate.’ 
Son. 87. 

This last line seems to be a strange 
mode of address to a respected noble- 
man, and the poet’s patron. If the 
object of the Sonnets was intellectually 
gifted, and it was thought desirable to 
please and compliment him, it would 
seem that mental endowments must 
have been of very minor importance in 
the poet’s estimation, and beauty every 
thing, eveninaman. As we observed 
before, in only two places in 126 son- 
nets, or 1764 lines, supposed to be de- 
voted to eulogiums on a single male 
character, is there any allusion to his 
mind, while almost every line conveys 
somecomplimenttohisexterior charms. 
Had he been distinguished for any 
other qualification than his pretty looks, 
we think Shakspeare was not the man 
to have done injustice to his merit. 
Even his moral character appears as 
doubtful as his intellectual. In Son- 
net 33 he says, that as ‘‘ full many a 
glorious morning” has permitted 


“ The basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face, 
And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 
Stealing unseen to west with his disgrace : 
E’en so my sun one early morn did shine, 
With all triumphant splendour on his brow; 
But out! alack! he was but one hour mine, 
The region cloud hath mask’d him from me 
now. 
Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth ; 
Suns of the world may stain, when heaven’s 
sun staineth.” 


This surely implies something infa- 
mous in his conduct. But the subject 
is continued in the ensuing lines : 


= ae 4 enough that through the cloud thou 
rea! 

To dry the rain on my storm-beaten face, 

For no man well of such a salve can speak, _ 

That heals the wound, and cures not the dis- 


grace ; y 
Nor can thy shame give physick to my grief.” 
Son. 34. 


In Sonnet 35, the Poet exhorts him 
to be no longer grieved at what he has 
done, for 


“Roses have thorns, and silver fountains 
mud,” 


But in Sonnet 95 he again alludes to 
his faults, and exclaims— 

‘*O! what a mansion have those vices got, 
Which for their habitation chose out thee! 
Where beauty’s veil doth cover every blot, 
And all things turn to fair, that eyes can see!’? 

Is this the style in which Shakspeare 
would haveaddressed his distinguished 
patron? 

lt affords another very strong pre- 
sumption against the notion that Lord 
Southampton was the object of so 
many of these sonnets by the greatest 
of our English poets, that his remark- 
able personal bravery, his gallant ac- 
tion at sea, in which he sunk a Spanish 
frigate, and was wounded in the arm, 
his many and strange duels, the per- 
sonal and public assault on him by 
Lord Grey, his imprisonment in the 
Tower by Elizabeth, and his restora- 
tion to liberty and honour by King 
James, are in no instance in the slight- 
est degree alluded to, though we should 
think that they must naturally have 
occurred to the mind of his friend and 
admirer, when collecting topics of 
sympathy or eulogium. It is to be 
observed also, that between the ages 
of Shakspeare and Southampton, there 
was only a difference of nine years, 
and yet the Poet alludes to the autumn 
of his own life, and the spring of the 
object of the Sonnets. The last Sonnet 
in the number supposed to be addressed 
toa male, speaks of him as a “‘ lovely 
boy.” 

I find myself in some respects partly 
forestalled in these objections to Dr. 
Drake’s hypothesis, by a writer in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for September 
and October, 1832. My notes on this 
subject, however, though not published, 
were printed as memoranda for my 
own use (on a few slips of paper only), 
at the Hurkaru Newspaper Office, in 
this city, at least four years ago, and 
I have still some of the proofs in my 
possession. I do not wish to deduct 
from the merit of the writer alluded 
to, but to protect myself from the 
charge of plagiarism on account of a 
mere coincidence of opinion. The 
contributor to the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine has endeavoured to prove, in a 
very shrewd and able paper, that Lord 
Southampton is not the person ad- 
dressed in the first 126 sonnets, and 
that the real object of them is Mr, 
William Herbert, subsequently third 
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Earl of Pembroke. This article is al- 
ready so long, that I dare not encroach 
on the reader’s patience with a regular 
analysis of the writer’s argument. 

I admire his sagacity and acuteness, 
and I admit that many of his illustra- 
tions tell with great effect; but yet I 
am by no means satisfied that he has 
solved the riddle which has perplexed 
and puzzled so many learned heads. I 
must just briefly state, that he places 
considerable stress on the following 
facts. The initials in the dedica- 
tion may apply to the name W. 
Herbert, while they cannot be applied 
to H. Wriothesley (Earl of South- 
ampton), except by an unjustifiable 
transposition. The first also was 
eminently handsome, and therefore 
worthy of the praises lavished on the 
beauty of the object of the Sonnets. 
Lord Southampton was in this respect 
not remarkable. The difference be- 
tween the ages of Herbert and Shak- 
speare, agrees better with certain pas- 
sages in the Sonnets, than that be- 
tween Lord Southampton and the poet. 
The notice of “‘ a better spirit,’’ who 
interfered with our great pvet’s influ- 
ence with his patron, alludes to Da- 
niel (a highly celebrated and po- 
pular poet at the time), who it is 
known had dedicated to William Her- 
bert; whereas Spenser, erroneously 
supposed to be alluded to, did not de- 
dicate to Herbert. From these and 
other ‘‘ united proofs,” as he calls 
them, the writer conceives that ‘‘ the 
question—to whom Shakspeare’s Son- 
nets are addressed?—is now decided.* 





* Mr B. Heywood Bright, in the Octo- 
ber number (1832) of the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine, in which the second part of J. B.’s 
article appears, puts forth a claim to the 
merit of the same supposed discovery. 
He says, that in 1819 he had convinced 
himself by laborious researches that W. 
Herbert, third Earl of Pembroke, was the 
person to whom Shakspeare addressed 
126 of the sonnets. A friend, whom he 
refers to (the Rev. Jos. Hunter), acknow- 
ledges that his hypothesis was communi- 
cated to him, ‘‘ many years ago. He 
(Mr. Bright) was warned, he says, that 
by delaying the publication, he was put- 
ting to hazard an honourable opportunity 
of securing to himself some literary repu- 
tation ; but was prevented, by more press- 
ing pursuits, from preparing his notes for 
publication.”’ 
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I shall state my reasons for still re- 
maining sceptical on this intricate 
question. The Earl of Pembroke, 
though certainly a patron of Shak- 
speare, was not so generally known as 
such, as Lord Southampton was, and 
the Sonnets frequently allude to the 
** publick kindness shown to the poet.” 
Lord Southampton is said to have pre- 
sented him with the munificent gift of 
a thousand pounds, a sum at that pe- 
riod equal to five thousand pounds in 
the present day. This large donation 
is supposed to have been bestowed on 
Shakspeare in the decline of his life, 
to enable him to purchase ‘‘ New 
Piace,”’ at Stafford, when he was about 
to retire from public life. So early as 
1594, in the dedication of the Rape of 
TIucrece, the Poet merely dedicates 
his book, but observes, ‘‘ the love I 
dedicate to your lordship is without 
end.” He also adds, ‘‘ what I have 
done is yours; what I have to do is 
yours; being part in all 1 have de- 
voted yours.”* ls it likely that his 
noble patron, who appears to have fa- 
voured him with such warm friendship 
and generous assistance from the com- 
mencement of the Poet’s career to its 
close, should have been thus indirectly 
slighted or insulted, as he must have 
been if the Sonnets, which are often 
expressive of such exclusive friendship, 
gratitude, and duty, were addressed to 
William Herbert? 

In the account by the Oxford histo- 
rian A. a Wood, of the life and cha- 
racter of the Earl of Pembroke, he is 
described as “‘ learned and endowed to 
admiration with a poetical genius, as 
by those amorous and not inelegant 
airs and poems of his composition doth 
evidently appear; some of which had 
musical notes set to them by Henry 
Lawes.” Can it be supposed that 
Shakspeare would have dedicated 126 
sonnets to the praise of a poet whose 
pieces had been set to music by a 
popular composer, without a single 
allusion to his poetical genius? Shak- 
speare knew too well the nature of the 
commendation which a poet most 





* Dr. Drake has inadvertently omitted 
to notice these expressions, which would 
have told strongly in support of his own 
speculation. I am surprised that D’Is- 
raeli, with his passion for literary research, 
has not paid attention to this subject. 
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dearly covets, to be guilty of so offen- 


sive an omission. I would draw ano-- 


ther argument against Dr. Drake and 
the Magazine writer who signs him- 
self J. B.—(I believe John Boaden) 
from the inconsistent and contradic- 
tory character of the dedication. The 
more I think of it, the more I am con- 
vinced that Shakspeare had nothing to 
do with the publication of the Sonnets. 
It is clear as the sun at noon-day that 
some of the Sonnets are addressed to 
a male object and others to a female. 
But the dedication is addressed to a 
single individual, who is described as 
the ‘‘ only begetter” of them. There 
has been a great deal of quibbling upon 
the word ‘‘begetter;” some critics 
insisting that it means the “‘ obtainer,”’ 
and others the object or inspirer. For 
my own part I think it means the ob- 
tainer, for this seems the most easy 
and natural interpretation, and is at- 
tended with the fewest difficulties, 
though it partly nullifies much of the 
ingenious conjectural criticism of both 
Dr. Drake and J. B. The Sonnets 
having been some years in circulation 
amongst the author’s friends, we ought 
not to be surprised that they should 
at last have found their way into print 
without his sanction. The assertion 
that the person who gave or sold 
them to the bookseller is the only ob- 
tainer of them, is a bookseller’s boast, 
precisely in the style of a modern fashion- 
able publisher. 

If Shakspeare had had any thing to 
do with the superintendance of the 
publication, he would hardly have al- 
lowed himself to be styled ‘‘ our ever 
living poet;” or supposing that the 
practice of the age might have carried 
off the appearance of any peculiar im- 
propriety in such a puff direct from 
his own bookseller, it is not to be cre- 
dited for a moment that he would have 
left it to a mere trader to dedicate his 
work to either of his high and noble 
patrons. Shakspeare did not bring 
out his two first poems in this way. 
They were openly inscribed to his 
great patron, not giving him the sneak- 
ing and disrespectful address of Mr. 
W. H., but his full rank, the Right 
Honourable Henry Wriothesley, Earl 
of Southampton and Baron of Titch- 
field. 

That the whole of the 154 Sonnets 
cannot have been exclusively addressed 

4 


to one individual, will admit of no 
reasonable doubt; and yet if we are 
to believe that the dedication was ad- 
dressed to Mr. W. H., as the sole 
object of the Sonnets, the dedicator 
committed an egregious blunder. Is 
it likely that such a blunder would 
have been passed over by the eye of 
Shakspeare? The bookseller’s appli- 
cation of the term ‘ adventurer’ to him- 
self, seems an additional indication 
that the risk and responsibility of the 
speculation were exclusively his own. 
It is impossible, in Calcutta, to ob- 
tain every work that would be useful 
in literary inquiries of this nature ; but 
1 have had the good fortune to fall in 
with many books and separate essays 
in Magazines bearing reference to the 
present subject, and have been sur- 
prised that the dedication of the Son- 
nets should have been (as it appears 
to me) invariably misunderstood, and 
that no doubts should ever have been 
expressed as to the authenticity of the 
first edition of these poems. Every 
one knows that Shakspeare was care- 
less to a fault in these matters; and 
though he once expressed to a friend 
his anger at the insolence of a book- 
seller who published his Passionate 
Pilgrim, without giving any notice to 
the author, the latter seems to have 
been more annoyed at the introduc- 
tion into the volume of certain poems 
of his contemporaries under his name, 
than at the liberty taken with his own 


, productions. His plays were repeat- 


edly published in a surreptitious and 
most inaccurate and disgraceful man- 
ner, but it does not appear that he 
ever took any steps to check a system 
of piracy so much calculated to injure 
his reputation. Any other author 
would have sunk under the accumu- 
lated blunders and nonsense of his 
editors. But though it appears pretty 
clear, to my apprehension, that W. H. 
in the dedication, cannot be the ‘‘ only” 
object of the Sonnets, I am not sure 
that some of them may not have been 
addressed to him; andas he was pro- 
bably one of the private friends, 
amongst whom the whole of the Son- 
nets were circulated, his vanity might 
have prompted him to give copies of 
them to the bookseller, that he might 
see the same addressed to himself in a 
printed collection. 

The bookseller, in his eagerness and 
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ignorance, perhaps misunderstood the 
** begetter’”’ or obtainer, and attributed 
the whole series to him, instead, per- 
haps, of some half a dozen. He ac- 
cordingly mingled them all together 
under one head, and occasioned that 
inextricable confusion which has since 
been the cause of so much painful and 
despairing research. If Shakspeare 
had had anything to do with the edi- 
tion, I think he would have dedicated 
the work in an open manner to his 
faithful friend and munificent patron 
¢his earliest and latest) Lord South- 
ampton, and that he would have taken 
care so to divide and arrange the Son- 
nets, and to indicate the subjects, as 
to have made them intelligible to the 
reader. As they now stand, abstract- 
ing their poetical merit, they are no- 
thing but a painful puzzle. It is per- 
haps worth while observing that the 
evidently authentic editions of the Ve- 
nus and Adonis and the Rape of the 
Lucrece were both dedicated to the 
same patron, Lord Southampton, and 
both published by the same bookseller, 
Richard Fielde; but the spurious edi- 
tion of the Passionate Pilgrim was de- 
dicated to no one, and published by 
Jaggard; and the (as I suppose) spuri- 
ous edition of the Sonnets was dedi- 
cated to two initials, W. H., preceded 
by a Mr., and published by T. T. 
(Thomas Thorpe), who I suspect was 
a bookseller of ‘‘ no very good repute.” 

It may be thought by some readers 
that I have entered into this discus- 
sion too minutely; but I confess that I 
have reluctantly checked myself from 
entering into a more elaborate consi- 
deration of what I esteem a highly in- 
teresting literary question. 

It is, I think, pretty evident, that, 
notwithstanding the extreme neglect 
which has hitherto attended these 
Sonnets, they are at last gradually 
emerging from their long obscurity. 
Within these last eight years several 
new editions have been published. 
In 1825 Mr. Pickering published an 
edition of Shakspeare’s poems, but 
without a single note or comment, or 
a line of preface. Some time in 1831, 
Mr. Moxon (a young and enterpris- 
ing publisher of great taste, and him- 
self a writer of sonnets), published an 
edition of Shakspeare’s and Milton’s 
Sonnets, together in one volume. Mr. 

Gent. Mace. Vot. IV. 
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Pickering, besides his edition of 1825, 
published, in 1832, an edition which is 
included in the Aldine edition of the 
British Poets, a very tasteful collection. 
Mr. Dyce’s introductory memoir and 
criticisms are good, but not sufficiently 
elaborate and minute. His remarks 
on the Sonnets, though quite laudatory 
enough of their poetical merits, betray 
a want of care and research when he 
enters upon the difficult question I 
have just discussed. 

Shakspeare himself had a high opi- 
nion of his own Sonnets, which he 
appears to have thought would secure 
to himself and the several objects of 
them an immortal fame. And this is 
another reason why it is improbable 
that he had any concern in their pub- 
lication ; for, as it is clear that he in- 
tended to immortalize his friends, he 
would never have arranged the Sonnets 
in so obscure a style as to leave the 
objects of them to be guessed at. 

Shakspeare somewhere styles the 
Sonnet the ‘‘ deep-brained Sonnet.” 
Wordsworth says, 

“Scorn not the sonnet,Critic; you have frowned 
Mindless of its just honours; with this key 
Shakspeare unlocked his heart.” 

Throughout the whole series of Son- 
nets our great Poet makes not a single 
allusion to his dramas. It is well 
known that he superintended two se- 
parate editions of his Poems, but not 
one edition of his Plays. In fact he 
was best known by his minor poems, 
which were very popular. His two 
first poems went through six editions 
in thirteen years; while, during the 
same period, Romeo and Juliet (his 
most popular play) passed through 
the press but twice. 

To end at once this long article, the 
following are the conclusions I have 
arrived at. The Sonnets are incor- 
rectly arranged by an ignorant book- 
seller; they are addressed to several 
different individuals, male and female, 
in some cases real and in others imagi- 
nary ; some of them are possibly writ- 
ten in the character of Lord South- 
ampton to the “ faire Mrs. Vernon” 
(afterwards his wife), and some in the 
character of that lady to her lover; 
some are written in the poet’s own 
character; and perhaps some two or 
three of them are the roduction of an_ 
inferior pen. 

3B 





KINGSTON SEYMOUR Manor-Hovss, co. Somerser. 
(With a Plate.) 


THIS interesting old mansion is of 
the age of Edward the Fourth, whose 
favourite badge, the rose-en-soleil, ap- 
pears onthe west gable. The manor was 
divided; but the resident lord, to whom 
the erection of the house may be as- 
cribed, appears to have been one of 
the family of Kenn. 

This is one of the most perfect and 
interesting specimens of ancient do- 
mestic architecture in the county of 
Somerset. It is a small building, its 
extreme length not exceeding 67 feet. 
The hall occupies the centre, and is 
28 ft. 6 in. long, by 18 ft. in width. 
It has a window on the north, and 
another on the south side; the latter 
appears between the porch and the 
bay, which is a square of seven feet 
and a half on the inside, and forms 
the only means of communication be- 
tween the hall and the withdrawing- 
room, which occupies the western 
wing of the building, and is 24 feet in 
length by 13 ft. 6in, in width. The 
staircase is attached to this room, and 
entered from it, on the north side. 
The eastern wing, which is 31 feet 
and a half in length, and 18 feet eight 
inches in width, including the thick- 
ness of the walls, is separated into 
two rooms, the front and larger por- 
tion of which was the kitchen. The 
room beyond does not seem to have 
been devoted to mean uses. It has 
no external doorway, and it is difficult 
to imagine where space was formerly 
found for the offices which must have 
originally belonged to this handsome 
residence. As it does not appear that 
any subordinate buildings were ever 
attached to it, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that they were included in some 
building detached, but not far removed 
from the main edifice. 
chimney-piece in the hall, so that we 
may conclude that the fire was kindled 
on a hearth in the centre of the room. 
The chimney-piece in the withdraw- 
ing room is of stone, and singularly 
ornamented, and the ceiling is of 
wood-work, handsomely panelled. 

The hall in this, as in the greater 
number of instances, has a lofty roof 
of timber, very finely constructed and 


There is no. 


of good proportions, but not distin- 
guished by many ornaments. 

I should not, however, omit to notice 
a little window handsomely canopied, 
which appears high up in the wall at 
the west end. It opens into the spa- 
cious apartment over the withdraw- 
ing-room, and was sufficiently large 
to give the host a commanding view 
of his assembled guests. 

We must now speak of the exterior, 
which presents a highly decorated 
elevation towards the south. The 
west wing and the bay on one hand, 
and the north wing and the porch on 
the other, leave the hall deeply re- 
cessed in the centre, and their double 
gables rise so high as nearly to con- 
ceal the long line of its steep roof. 
The arch of the porch, and the upper 
windows in the wings, are distinguish- 
ed by Pointed arches. All the other 
windows have square tops, with very 
highly enriched tracery. The windows 
differ in size ; several have transoms 
and several are without, but the whole 
appear with their original ornaments 
complete. The masonry and construc- 
tion of this house are good and perfect. 

It is now the property of John Hugh 
Smyth Pigott, of Brockley Hall, Esq. 
and will be henceforth preserved with 
the care it merits. 

The following particulars are enter- 
ed in the parish register of Kingston 
Seymour, and dated 1727, by Mr. 
James Tuthill, then Rector. 

‘¢ Kingston, the manor and estate of 
John de Burgh, grandson of the great 
Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent, who 
leaving only three daughters and heirs, 
Hawise, Dervergild, and Margery, this 
manor and his other estates was parted be- 
tween them ; and Dervergild, who married 
Robert Fitzwalter, had this lordship for 
part of her share. It did not come to 
the said John from his ancestors, but as 
he was heir to Hawise de Llanvalley, his 
grandmother, upon failure of issue in that 
family. John de Kingston, who seems to 
have taken his name from his lordship, 
which was his seat, was Knight of this 
county and Dorsetshire in the 6th and 
12th years of the reign of King Edward the 
Third.”’ 

This curious document is imperfect. 

Yours, &c. 
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MEMORIALS OF LITERARY CHARACTERS.—No. IX. 


LETTER FROM HUGH LORD POLWARTH, AFTERWARDS EARL OF MARCHMONT, TO 
AARON HILL, ESQ.* 


1 RECEIVED your letter, Sir, with 
the same sensation that one receives 
an excuse from a friend for whom one 
has waited several hours. The excuse 
is very kind ; but as the pleasure which 
the friend himself would give, often 
consists in some degree in what one has 
to say to him, nothing he can say can 
atone for the being disappointed of 
saying what one had to say to him. 

I did expect you in town with great 
impatience, so long as 1 imagined you 
was on the road; and when I learnt 
that you had put off your journey, I 
submitted to it as I do to the frost, 
or Sir John Eyles’s curiosity, which 
renders the invention of letters use- 
fess or dangerous. I had a great deal 
to say to you, and nothing to say 
to him.* And by what I could say, 
that he might see, I knew 1 could 
add nothing to your entertainment; 
for assurances of my constant ad- 
miration, gratitude, and respect, I 
knew, or I hoped, were unnecessary. 
But I will not now particularize to 
him the reasons why | did not write 
to you. I heard of you with great 
pleasure from several of your friends 
who took the pleasure of writing to 
you; and who had the charity in this 
hard weather to load you with their 
farthings; but as I knew you hada 
flame within, the warmth of which 
has often animated me, and the light 
of it directed me, 1 thought it the 
wisest part I could take to keep my 
copper to myself. Could I have sent you 
a letter 1 have lately received from the 
Forest,+ I would have done it from mere 
vanity, or would do it now to explain 
to you what you enquire after in the 
beginning of your letter. One must 
be very insensible to the love of society 
not to make the approbation of such 
as you and him a principal motive of 
action; or one must have very low 
views indeed, where that approbation 
will not be a principal instrument to 
obtain one’s end. But if the end 
proposed be not low, be not wages, 
be not money to hoard or to squan- 





* From Mr. Long’s Transcripts ; see 
p- 146. 
+ That is, from Pope. Enpir. 


der, what can it be so properly as 
the approbation and good wiil of 
those, whose opinion every mah is de- 
termined by, and whose voice bespeaks 
merit. Ambition and vanity are both 
gratified by it. One sees it in the be- 
haviour of others, and one feels a plea- 
surein that phrase of Tully—*‘ virtutes 
sine virtute assecuti sunt, sed tanto- 
rum virorum stadia sine virtute nemo 
assecutus est.” You will easily per- 
ceive why this sentence struck me so 
much. To find a foundation for one’s 
vanity without oneself is the task of 
most men, to rest upon so sure a foun- 
dation for it as I do has been the lot 
of few. No wonder, then, if I am 
covetous of preserving it; if knowing 
the penetration and virtue of the men, 
I take more pains than others to pre- 
serve the foundation on which I rest, 
a stranger in this country this day 
was seven years, and at present a friend 
to the most (if not the only) valuable 
mén in it. So far now from wonder- 
ing, as you flattering do, I dare say 
you will not be surprised that I think 
of retiring, like the bears in the cold 
weather, after pampering myself dur- 
ing the sunshine, to hide myself in a 
northern den, and suck my paws to 
subsist my vanity upon, or that I 
should follow the example of your 
Horatian lord mayor’s horse—* ne ilia 
ducat.”’ 

I dare not even here [blank] you a 
receipt in full, there is so much more 
matter in your three lines than in his 
six pages, that even from a spirit of 
ceconomy which he is possessed with 
for carrying ontheWar, he would never 
forgive you. Besides, the last time 1 
saw him he rail’d at wit for two hours 
to Lady Hervey, which I told him was 
cruel, since no doubt he supposed she 
had none, of he would have been 
civiller to one of her qualifications. 
Perhaps he was angry at you for not 
answering him, as he is at me for not 
communicating to him a pamphlet, 
which he says you have wrote upon 
my furnishing you with materials. 

1 am, with the greatest truth, Sir, 
your most obliged, faithful, humble 
servant, PoLWARTH. 

London, 19th Jan. 1739-40, 


—_- 
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Hue Eartor Marcumontto AARON 
Hit, Esq. oN THE DEATH OF SIR 
Wittiam Wynpuam. 

Redbraes Castle, 5th July, 1740. 

I cannot express, dear Sir, the sense 
Thaveof yourfriendship, nor how much 
1 owe to you for the kind letter | have 
received from you. It is the first thing 
has made me Jook back upon England 
with some ease. But the prospect is 
not to be dwelt upon by me; what a 
dreadfull void do I find there. You 
know the greatness of the loss—it is 
national, it is irreparable. But you 
have not a just opinion of me, when 
you imagine any thing within myself 
can be a consolation. I have neither 
strength nor virtue enough: no man 
ever lost a better friend, and no man 
was ever less fitt to do without such 
an one. It was this weakness that 
gave him opportunities of showing to 
me ‘how much and how sincerely he 
was so. Little did I imagine that 
those marks of honour he bestowed on 
me, those proofs of his affection that 
convinced me of what my vanity could 
not persuade me that I could merit, 
should ever confirm me unhappy. But 
even now that it is so, I value them 
more than the objects of the fondest 
hopes of those wretches who are such 
strangers to virtue that they forget de- 
cency. Let it be remembered that they 
smiled at his death. I would have 
that epitaph upon his tomb. And if 
they ever arrive at the power they long 
for, the History of Britain will shew 
the importance of the man who could 
alone stem the torrent of their inso- 
lence and tyranny. I feel so much for 
myself upon this occasion, that I am 
not surprised at these men doing the 
same, They had never felt the plea- 
sure of acting with him for their coun- 
try; and they found the discovery of 
their intentions had got the better of 
that candor they had long endeavoured 
to impose on. What creatures must 
we be when you,who know the species 
so well, expect some are to be merry 
in a week after this death. I am sure 
his widow nor his heir will not be so: 
and will a gang of patriots be so? I 
am sure his loss is greater to all real 
patriots than to his son, or to his 
widow : tho’ either in his character of 
father or husband | never saw a better. 
And T am persuaded his son and widow 
have a just sense of it. They do not 
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smile at his death. Let it only be 
known who rejoice at it, let him be 
reckon’d by those who knew no more 
of him; only opposite to these, he needs 
no other panegyrick. 

Forgive me, nay I am sure you wil, 
for the faults of this letter; a man 
more resigned than I have virtueenough 
to be, would be oppressed in this case. 
I have not the small relief of year 
after year. I have no expectation, dear 
Sir, but that of along life after the loss 
of every man I love and esteem, of 
every friend, and of every amusement, 
—unless I co’d bring myself to take up 
with the modern pleasures of operas 
and Vauxhall; or attend the levees of 
those grinning scoundrels who rejoice 
at every national misfortune; or hunt, 
drink, and riot with those who delight 
in the pleasures of the country. No, 
Sir, if l could relish the friendship of 
a Wyndham, a Bolingbroke, and a 
Pope, those are no resources. [| have 
nothing left but to continue to play the 
mole, and fling earth over my head as 
fast as I can: 1 am too unlucky a tra- 
veller to think of travelling with you. 
Friendship for me carrys a poison with 
it, that I am afraid is fatal. 1 would 
wish to think that I have lost all my 
friends, in order to preserve the other 
two, for happier friends and more suc- 
cessfull endeavours. 1 am sensible 
how foolish this is, but I think I am 
growing more so every day. I am 
sorry you think of my neglecting you; 
it is not you that people neglect, nor 
those in my situation who neglect 
others. Who or what is there in Eng- 
land now, to make it tolerable to me, 
but you and the thought that you 
sometimes think on me like a friend? 
Was I able to lay before you things in 
the light I see them, you would be con- 
vinced of it. And what is there in 
this place to induce me to neglect the 
only men and the only place 1 had a 
pleasure in? But I have made too 
many stops before I came to this part, 
to be able to go on with this subject. 
I had a letter from the Forest, dated 
June the 13th, before he knew any 
thing of the misfortune that has befallen 
all honest men. He had been ill of a 
fever himself, and was not perfectly 
recovered. How he may be able to 
support the news concerns me. A 
soul so sensible of friendship and the 
loss of such a friend, must make the 
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shock very terrible. Among many 
motives to grieve, I am sure he will 
feel something for me. Why should 
I doubt it? He has no reason to 
flatter me, and he assures me of his 
friendship. To suppose he flattered 
me, would require more vanity than 
even my enemies charged me with 
having acquired for his and your, and 
our lost friend’s friendship. 1 wish I 
was within reach of you to accompany 
you to see him, and learn the practise 
of philosophy from those who gave me 
the first light of the theory. And yet 
I dare scarce look out from this tomb. 
I was but an hour with the Duke and 
Dutchess of Queensberry, and I could 
not stand it; my behaviour was like 
this letter, so unequal and so uncon- 
nected, that I durst not return, but 
hurried to my earth and obscurity. I 
am very much obliged to my Lord 
Chesterfield and Mr. Lyttelton; they 
have things more important to think 
of than me. God grant them success 
and spirit to preserve till they attain 
it. Forgive this long and odd letter; 
it would be longer were I to indulge 
the only pleasing employment I have 
had since I left you. I have not so 
much as look’t into a book; I must 
try to grow a rock or a statue as fast 
asIcan. If I do, your name and two 
more inscribed on my heart, shall keep 
me out of the garden of our next Mi- 
nister. I am yours. 

{In the Marchmont Papers, 1831, 
vol. ii. p. 216, is a letter from Pope to 
the Earl of Marchmont, on the death 
of Sir William Wyndham, dated June 
22; at p. 222 another, in which he 
transcribes part of a letter of Boling- 
broke on the same subject ; and at p. 
226, a letter of Bolingbroke to the earl 
direct, also on their recent loss.} 





Lerrer or THE Hon. A. HumECamp- 
BELL,* BROTHER TO THE Ear 
or Marcumont, To Aaron HIL1, 
Esa. 

Sir, London, July 10th, 1740. 
The daily expectation of seeing you 
in town, and not knowing where you 
was, or how safely to convey a letter 
to you, have prevented my acknow- 





* M.P. for Berwickshire, from 1734 to 
his death, Solicitor to the Prince of Wales, 
1741; Lord Clerk Register of Scotland, 
1756; died 1760. 


ledging the receipt of yours with the 
letter to my brother. I could not pre- 
vail with myself to delay giving him 
the pleasure of hearing from you till I 
might meet with a private hand tocarry 
it, and therefore sent it by the post, 
so as it could not be read without tear- 
ing or keeping it; and I expect every 
day to hear it came safe. I have had 
a letter from him since he was informed 
of the loss of Sir Wm. Wyndham. 
You know my brother, the warmth of 
his friendship, and sincerity of his 
heart, and can easily imagine how he 
was affected. It is too much to copy 
out of his letter, which I shall shew 
you as soon as I can have the pleasure 
of seeing you; though I do not care 
to give you any pain, yet I ought not 
to conceal the scituation of his mind 
from you who can best relieve him. I 
can assist him in business and com- 
mon occurrences; but as he is now 
affected, I can only bear him company. 

I hope to have the pleasure of seeing 
you on Sunday next, if you are not 
better engaged. When | knew you 
only as an author, 1 admired and 
esteemed you; it is the heart only that 
commands affection ; you will there- 
fore believe me, that-your tenderness 
for a brother 1 love and respect, at a 
time when your goodness was conspi- 
cuously beneficial to him, could not 
fail to produce a warmth of affection 
and gratitude never to be rooted out. 
Give me leave to assure you, from a 
warm though desponding heart, I not 
only join with my brother in wishes 
to deserve your friendship, but shall 
constantly endeavour to merit your 
esteem, and what is more to me (if E 
could suppose it separated) study to 
acquire your affection. I cannot feel 
this without tears for you. Some ma- 
lignant planet seems to blast every 
resource, every friend my Lord and I 
have, one after another. God knows, 
it’s influence will soon be vain; there 
are but few left, and if these go off I 
shall find no difficuity to wean myself 
from the world. I am told my Lord 
Bolingbroke is ill; I hope it is not 
true; should any thing happen to him, 
my brother is buried in Scotland ; for 
my part I am so distracted between 
the dead and living, that I don’t know 
among which to be numbered; tho’ I 
am not at a loss which I should choose 
if I was not to aggravate the cares of 
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those I am unable to comfort. You 
know my twin brother, and cannot be 
surprised we should think alike. Is it 
not shocking to perceive an indiffer- 
ence in some for the great national 
loss so lately suffered, and an unwil- 
lingness (to call it by the tenderest 
name) to be assisted by the only man 
who is able to supply his place, could 
he be prevailed upon to come over and 
help us: I can ascribe it to nothing 
but a sense of his superiority, or a 
fear of his virtue: Is it not time, then, 
to cease drawing in such a sett—to 
retire and avoid things which must 
give pain and uneasiness! I have 
troubled you too much : your goodness 
will overlook it, and believe me, most 
sincerely, your most obliged and affec- 
tionate servant, 

A. Hume CamMpPseE tt. 

Letrrer or Davip MA.ttet, Esa. To 
ALEXANDER Pope, Esa. 

, enheim, Aug. 19th. 

Dear Sir, —. y~ 26th. 

Tho’ this letter comes to you from 
the banks of the Rhine, and in sight 
of two formidable armies, I write it 
with as much tranquillity as you will 
read it in your garden, or by the side 
of the Thames. This campaign has 
hitherto been as harmless as a cam- 
paign can be ; Sporus might have made 
it without endangering his complexion, 
or B. his courage. 

When we were introduced to the 
Marechal de Coigney, he told us, with 
great politeness, that if it depended on 
him, he would give us the pleasure of 
a — battle, or at least of a skirmish. 
Knowing us to be Englishmen, he con- 
cluded that we must take delight in 
the combats of our gladiators at Fig’s 
Theatre, and so would have given us 
an entertainment a l’Angloise. 

That great general amuses himself, 
very innocently, with reading the me- 
morable events of time in his alma- 
nack. The Count d’Eu and his bro- 
ther the Prince of Dombes (who by 
the way is very like a late acquaint- 
ance of your’s, John Bull of Sudbury) 
play on the fiddle. They are the first 
violins of the blood; and regaled us 
the other day with a concert, where 
they themselves were the chief per- 
formers, in a Lutheran church. This 
scene diverted me infinitely. While 


your greatest lords and finest ladies 
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are obliged to pay, and afterwards 
to flatter, such things as iny and 
Farinelli, and all for a song,—lI, with- 
out the expense of one farthing er one 
ly, have been fiddled to by two grand- 
sons of Louis the Fourteenth! By 
this you will find that I have had the 
honor lately to be very much in what 
they call good company. And it is 
true. The Prince of Conti (who is 
handsomer than the whole family of 
the H—, and no less gracious than he 
is handsome) had the goodness to talk 
with me for seven or, I believe it might 
be, eight minutes, of houndsand horses, 
wolves and wild boars. The Prince 
of Carignan, first prince of the House 
of Savoy, and director of the Opera in 
Paris, condescended to advise me con- 
cerning my travels. 

May I never hope for the pleasure 
of hearing from you, that you are well, 
and have not forgot me? By saying 
just that and no more, you will give 
me the most agreeable piece of news 
that I can receive, or you yourself send. 
Believe me TI am in no treaty with 
Curl, to furnish him any letters for his 
second volume ; and if he has no more 
influence with the clerks of the Post- 
office than with me, yours will come 
very safe, as it will be most welcome 
to, dear Sir, your most affectionate, 
faithfull servant, D. MALLert. 

P.S. Mr. N is extremely your 
humble servant; and we beg leave to 





_ send, by you, a thousand good wishes 


to Mrs. B. for the continuance of her 
good humour and good health, 
Letter oF Puitip Ear or CHESTER- 
FIELD To Aaron Hit, Esa. 
Sir, Ata La Chappelle, June 6th. 
Your desiring to hear of me, and 
from me, was a mark of your friend- 
ship which I have too just a value for 
not to comply with, even with impati- 
ence, since it gives me an opportunity 
at the same time of assuring you of 
that regard and esteem, which you so 
well deserve from every body, and 
which I wish were better worth your 
acceptance from me. The sincerity of 
my friendship for you is its chief, if 
not its only merit, which makes it so 
unequal a return for yours, which is 
not only a satisfaction but an orna- 
ment to those who enjoy it, especially 
after the declaration you have so pub- 
lickly made and so strictly kept, who 
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those are alone, to whom you will be 
a friend. Your friend the Dean, not 
content with your bare friendship, 
often says to you orna me, which in 
him is the greediness of a miser, for 
nobody wants it less; but I, who am 
much poorer, and consequently less 
greedy and more modest in my de- 
mands, call upon you only for your 
friendship, which I shall look upon as 
ornament sufficient. 

To give you, then, some account of 
my health, since you are so kind as to 
concern yourself about it, 1 will tell 
you that these waters, which I have 
now drunk four days, have as yet had 
no sensible effect upon it. When I 
arrived here, I was already much the 
better for the exercise of the journey 
and the change of air; and if I conti- 
nue to mend in the same proportion 
for some time longer, I shall have a 
better opinion of my recovery than I 
left England with. The Spa, where I 
go next week, is, I am told, to lavish 
its treasures of strength and spirits 
upon me, and my journey afterwards 
in the South of France, to secure and 
confirm ’em. If so, I am resolved to 
be a better manager of my new acqui- 
sitions than I was of my original 
stock, and if I don’t turn miser, I will 
at least be a good ceconomist of health 
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for the future; though born without 
a strong natural turn to ceconomy. 
Nay, I’ll even turn missionary of it, 
and preach to you, who I think want 
conversion much, and have as yet felt 
no symptoms of that grace. I shall 
banish, if not break, all your bottles of 
Madeira and orange brandy, and sub- 
stitute in the room the fair water of 
regeneration. 

I have heard and indeed thought but 
little of England since I left it; I am 
advis’d only to think of agreeable ob- 
jects, and should one then turn one’s 
thoughts towards England? My own 
constitution affords me still a better 
prospect than that; it is possible to be 
retrieved at least. But I look upon 
that of my country to be in the despe- 
rate case of a patient, to whom the 
physitians allow the last liberty of 
eatingand drinking whatever he pleases, 
when there’s nothing more to be done 
for him. If upon this same principle 
of mine, of not thinking into England, 
you sometimes chuse to think out of 
it, lett me, with one more out of it, 
sometimes share those thoughts, and 
lett me hear that I have that share. 
For I assure you, that even that one 
more cannot be more sincerely and 
truely, your faithfull, humble servant, 

CHESTERFIELD. 





THE ANCIENT FAMILY OF DE BATHE. 


Mr. Ursan, Dublin, June 16. 

IN the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
April 1803, p. 305, is an engraving of 
an old mansion called Barton House, 
in North Tawton, Devon, accompanied 
by a very brief letter, stating the cor- 
respondent could give no information 
about its ancient possessors. For the 
reasons which I am about to mention, 
I think it not unlikely but that the 
place alluded to by your correspondent 
was Bathe House (which being in the 
Bartonof Bathe, he calls Burton House), 
the ancient seat of the family of Bathe, 
or De Bathe, “‘ which name (says 
Harris, in his Biog. Brit. vol. i. p. 
533) the family either took from or 
left unto an ancient seat of that name 
called Bathe-house (in the parish of 
North Tawton, in the heart of the 
county of Devon), the principal place 
of the family’s residence, where we 
find it of so long standing, that our 


author says (Danmonii Oriental Illust. 
p- 50), it ran so very far back that he 
could not trace out and overtake the 
original thereof.” 

Of this family was Sir Henry de 
Bathe, Chief Justice of England about 
the middle of the thirteenth century, 
whose tomb in Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, is the second in point of anti- 
quity there, and of whom and his 
quarrel with King Henry the Third, 
Harris gives a long account,—that 
the King was so much exasperated to 
see de Bathe likely to be acquitted 
upon his trial, he mounted his throne, 
and with his own mouth made procla- 
mation as follows: “ If any man will 
slea (slay) Henry de Bathe, he shall 
not be impeached for his death; for I 
do here plainly declare him acquit and 
guiltless for the same.” (Holinshed, 
vol. i. p. 244.) But after this, the 
King again took him into favour, and’ 
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even promoted him to the Chief Jus- 
ticeship. Of this family was Hugo 
de Bathe (from whom I am descend- 
ed), who settled at a very early period 
in this country, where he obtained 
several extensive grants of land in the 
counties of Meath and Dublin; and it 
appears on record that his descendant 
Mathew de Bathe obtained a grant 
from Edward the Third, of the manor 
of Rathfeigh, in the county of Meath, 
with the advowson of the church of 
the same, ‘‘as heretofore granted by 
Hugh de Lacy.” ‘The same individual 
obtained the custody of the King’s 
manor of Leixlip. He died in 1350, 
leaving John de Bathe his son and 
heir, who obtained «a confirmation 
from the crown of the said manor and 
advowson. He was chief magistrate 
of Dublin, and became possessed of 
the manor of Drumcondra, near this 
city. James Bath was Chief Baron of 
the Irish Exchequer in 1547. He died 
in 1572. His son John was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and died in 
1586. His eldest son William was 
second Justice of the Common Pleas ; 
but dying in 1599 without issue, the 
estates reverted to his next brother 
John, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, who died in 1634, and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son James, whose 
eldest son Luke was created a Baronet 
at the Restoration, and in both Acts 
of Settlement were contained provisoes 
for his restoration to his estates, which 
the then Duke of York (afterwards 
James 11.) claimed under a proviso in 
the first Act of Settlement, vesting in 
him ‘ The Regicides’ Lands,’ meaning 
those which had been ‘ possessed by 
Oliver Cromwell and 67 others therein 
named as regicides ;’ but although it 
appears by the report of the then Earl 
of Anglesey, that none of Sir Luke’s 
estates had ever been possessed by 
any of the said regicides, yet he was 
at length obliged to yield to the great 
power of the Duke, and to accept from 
him a lease of 99 years (which ex- 
pired in 1767), at a pepper-corn rent 
of only one of his estates (Athcarne, 
county of Meath, containing 1200 
acres), and to give up all his other 
estates, Drumcondra, Glassnevin, Bal- 
lybough, Balgriffin, Clontarf, Baldoyle, 
&c. co. Dublin, Laudenstown, &c. co. 
Kildare, besides valuable property in 
Dublin and Drogheda. Sir Luke died 
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in 1672, leaving an only son Sir Peter, 
who died without issue. Sir Luke 
had three brothers who survived him ; 
his next brother, John, died unmar- 
ried; his second brother, Peter, was 
the grandfather of my grandfather ; 
his youngest brother, Andrew, died 
without male issue. J have a full ac- 
count and pedigree complete of the 
family, from the time of their first set- 
tling here ; but lest it should be deem- 
ed by you as not possessing sufficient 
public interest, I shall not trouble you 
further with it. 

Harris gives an account of William 
Bathe, an Irish author, who was born 
in 1564, and died in 1614. He dedi- 
cated one of his works to his uncle 
Gerald Fitz-Gerald, Earl of Kildare. 
In a note, he (Harris) gives a list of 
the several branches of the Baths of 
Ireland, and a brief account of them; 
but he mistakes in representing Luke 
and Sir Luke to be two different per- 
sons, owing to the circumstance of his 
having been created a Baronet between 
the time of passing the first and se- 
cond Acts of Settlement. Sir Luke 
was then the representative of the 
Baths of Drumcondra, being the eldest 
branch, but Harris states it to be a 
distinct branch; so that, instead of eight 
branches which he sets out, there 
were but six. There are now but two, 
Drumcondra and Knightstown. The 
former represented by myself, and the 
latter (including Cashel and Morton, as 


.statedin Harris) by Sir William Plunket 


de Bathe, whose father James Michael 
Bath, on being created a Baronet in 
1801, re-assumed, by the King’s sign- 
manual, the ancient family name of 
de Bathe, after its having fallen into 
disuse for upwards of three centuries. 
The Athcarne estate (co. Meath), on 
failure of male issue in that branch in 
1620, came back by settlement to the 
eldest branch. In the Dublin Penny 
Journal (No. 28, vol. 1.) there is given 
a view of Athcarne Castle, with an 
account of it; and in No. 12 is a view 
of the wooden house in Drogheda, 
built in 1570 by Nicholas Bathe, and 
taken down in 1824. 

The writer of the article on Ath- 
carne Castle is mistaken in stating 
that Knightstown, the property of Sir 
William de Bathe, has been so long 
possessed by the family, for it was 
not until about the year 1610 that his 
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ancestor Thomas Bath became seized 
of it. The families of Knightstown 
and of Athcarne were both younger 
branches of the Baths of Drumcondra, 
near this city, which from the year 
1350 they made their chief seat of re- 
sidence. On the failure of male issue 
in the Athcarne branch in 1620, that 
property, by family settlement, re- 
verted back to the Drumcondra line, 
from which I am descended. 

Sir Peter Bath was married to Mar- 
garet Talbot, the niece of Richard Tal- 
bot, the favourite of King James, who 
subsequently created him Duke of 
Tyrconnel, and appointed him Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. Through this 
influence the King, even before he had 
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repealed the Act of Settlement, re- 
stored Sir Peter to his estates. Upon 
the death of Sir Peter without issue, 
his cousin-german (the son of his 
uncle Peter) James Bath, my great- 
grandfather, became entitled to the 
estates as heir at law; but the widows 
of Sir Luke and Sir Peter thereupon, 
in 1693, betrayed the possession to the 
Crown, and set up the ninety-nine 
years’ lease before-mentioned, which 
was allowed in 1700 by the trustees 
of forfeited estates. It was sold in 
1703 to Mr. Somerville (subject how- 
ever to the lease), as part of the pri- 
vate estate forfeited by King James. 
JosEPpH Henry Batu. 





GRAVESTONE OF ILBERT DE CHAZ. 
(With a Plate.) 


THE accompanying fac-simile of 
this: very curious Inscription has been 
recently published in Mr. Bowles’s 
** History of Lacock Abbey,” at which 
place the original is preserved ; and 
we have been induced by its singula- 
rity to transfer it to our pages. 

A practice of which instances are 
found in some Roman inscriptions, 
and which was imitated by our earliest 
monastic scholars, is here exhibited in 
excess. Within such letters as afford 
cavities practicable for the purpose, 
those letters which immediately follow 
are placed (in small); the extent of 
the whole being thus compressed in a 
surprising degree, at the same time 
that the height of the inscription re- 
mains very considerable, and is there- 
fore more visible at a distance, how- 
ever difficult a task it may prove, on 
closer inspection, to decipher it. 

Other instances of this species of 
writing are the epitaph on William 
Deincourt, in Lincoln cathedral, about 
the year 1100 (engraved in Dugdale’s 
Baronage, Hearne’s Trivetus, Gough’s 
Monuments, vol. ii. pl. xiv. Pegge’s 
Sylloge of Inscriptions, pl. iv.) ; that 
of Bishop Roger, at Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, 1139 (engraved in Archeologia, 
vol. ii. pl. 13, Gough’s Monuments, 
vol. i. pl. iv. Gough’s Camden, vol. i, 
pl. xi.) ; and that on Archbishop Theo- 
bald, at Canterbury, 1161 (in Arche- 
ologia, vol. xiv. pl. 10) ; and the dedi- 
cation stones of Tewkesbury and Post- 

Gent. Mag. Vou, IV. 


ling (in Pegge’s Sylloge of Inscrip- 
tions, plates i. and iii.) ; but none of 
these are so much compressed as the 
epitaph before us; and the only in- 
scription which in this respect ap- 
proaches it, is that on the dedication 
stone of St. George’s, Southwark, en- 
graved in Archeologia, vol. ii. pl. xiii., 
Gough’s Monuments, vol. i. pl. iv., 
and Pegge’s Sylloge, p.56. The epitaph 
at Magdeburg, in Germany, of Edith, 
an Anglo-Saxon Princess (though sup- 
posed to be not quite so ancient as 
her time), is also engraved in this 
style; see the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
ol. c. i. 195. In the epitaph of the 
Conqueror’s Queen, at Caen, engraved 
in the Introduction to Stothard’s Mo- 
numental Effigies, p. 3, the contrivance 
of inserting some letters in small is 
partially adopted, but only to a very 
moderate extent. 

The length of the present inscription 
is 4 feet 9 inches, the height of the 
first stroke of the letter H is six inches, 
that of the last letter D 34% inches. 
When read at length, it forms these 
two Leonine hexameters : 

Hic jacet Ilbertus de Chaz bonitate re- 
fertus, [dona. 
Qui cum Brotona dedit hic perplurima 

The monks themselves appear to 
have felt that this puzzling involution 
of the letters was here carried to too 
great an extreme; and in consequence 
they had the inscription repeated, at 
length, though in a much smaller size, 

3C 
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round the margin of the stone. With 

respect to this smaller inscription, it 

is worthy of observation that its anti- 

quity is probably but little removed | 
from that of the larger one: from fifty } 
to a hundred years is perhaps all the 
difference. ‘The letters are all squarer ; 
and the £ and c are closed, the former 
taking a round back, as is usual in 
what are termed Lombardic charac- 
ters; but it is very remarkable that, 
in one part (near the centre of the in- 
scription, when the carver may have 
been doubtful of his space) the con- 
tractions of the original are retained 
much as before,—in the words REFER- 
TUS, QUI cumM— The name of the 
party is in the smaller inscription spelt 
Cuat, though in the larger the final 
letter is clearly different, and may be 
safely read as z, which orthography is 
supported by some charters which will 
be quoted presently. 

This curious gravestone was brought 
to light at Monkton Farley in Wilt- 
shire, in the year 1744, after having 
been buried for two centuries; a rabbit- 
warren having been formed over the 
site of the priory church! On the 
ground being levelled, in the year 
mentioned, the pavement of the chan- 
cel appeared nearly complete, and seve- 
ral gravestones and skeletons were dis- 
closed. Two of the former were 
adorned with sculpture, one of them 
representing a prior named Lawrence, 
and the other a man’s bust and a lion, 
which, from its situation nearthe altar, 
was attributed to the founder. These, 
it is feared, were destroyed; for when 
Mr. Gough made inquiry respecting 
this inscription of Ilbert de Chaz in 
the year 1772, he was told “ it had 
lately been broken to pieces* to mend 


- 





* Mr. Gough in consequence copied 
in the Archeologia, vol. ii. (in illustra- 
tion of an essay on Bishop Roger’s tomb 
at Salisbury, above mentioned) a very 
imperfect copy of this inscription, which 
had been engraved in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for March 1744, shortly after 
its first discovery. See the account of 
the remains in Gent. Mag. vol. xiv. p. 
139, copied in vol. i. of Camden’s Bri- 
tannia, by Gough. The plate engraved 
for the Archeologia is also printed in 
Gough’s Camden, vol. i. pl. xi. and in his 
Sepulchral Monuments, vol. i. pl. iv. 
Though Mr. Gough afterwards heard of 
the original being at Lacock, he appears 
never to have seen it, nor to have obtained 
a correct copy. 


the roads!” Such was probably the 
fate of the other sepulchral memorials ; 
but the unique monument before us 
had fortunately been removed from 
the power of the destroyers, having 
been transferred by Lord Webb Sey- 
mour, the owner of Farley, to the 
congenial shades of Lacock Abbey, 
where it is now carefully preserved, 
but little injured by time or its long 
interment. 

The researches of Mr. Stapleton into 
the records of Normandy, have deve- 
loped the origin and history of Ibert 
de Chaz. Cats (as it is now written), 
the place from which he derived his 
name, is a parish in the arrondisse- 
ment of St. Lo, and canton of Caren- 
tan. St. Georges and St. André de 
Bohon are parishes in the same canton. 
The following charter is from the car- 
tulary of the neighbouring Abbey of 
Montbourg : 


‘‘ Notum sit omnibus presentibus et 
futuris quod ego Ilbertus de Caz do et 
concedo in perpetuam elemosinam abbatie 
s’c’e Marie Montisburgi, ecclesiam de 
Caz, cum omnibus ad eam pertinentibus, 
libere et quiete, pro salute anime mee et 
omnium antecessorum meorum, conce- 
dentibus domino meo Unfrido de Bohun, 
et nepotibus meis Willelmo de Greinvill 
et Bartholomeo le Bigot, et ut firma sit 
imperpetuum hec donatio signo dominice 
crucis hanc chartam confirmo et munio 
coram subscriptis testibus, Ilberto +- Un- 
frido de Bohun, Bartholomeo le Bigot, et 
multis aliis.’’—(fol. 104.) 


Having accompanied the Bohuns to 
England, Ilbert was enfeoffed by them 
in Wiltshire: and the following ex- 
tracts from the Confirmation charter 
to Farley priory of Humfrey and Mar- 
garet de Bohun, to which Ilbertus de 
Chaz is himself the first witness, set 
forth his ‘‘ plurima dona,” and prove 
the justice with which that phrase 
was employed in the epitaph : 


‘* Preeterea concedimus eis et confirma- 
mus Broctonam, quam ILBERTUS DE CHAZ 
eis dedit, solutam et quietam ab omni ser- 
vitio ad nos pertinente...... Et deci- 
mam de Cluttona cum uno homine sex 
solidos reddente in eadem villa, ex dono 
Ilberti de Chaz, et ecclesiam de Feren- 


‘berga post mortem Haraldi presbyteri, et 


‘ecclesiam de Cluttona, ex donatione pree- 
dicti Ilberti, et ex dono ipsius decem so- 
lidatas terre de Hethesingtona (vel He- 
thelhamtune).’’ 


This charter not only fully exhi- 
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bits the ‘‘ many gifts” of Ilbert de 
Chaz; but it fixes his «ra as a con- 
temporary of Humfrey de Bohun the 
Sewer of King Henry the First, who 
died in 1185, thus showing the date 
of this very ancient and curious mo- 
nument. 

The ‘“ Brotona” mentioned in the 
epitaph is Broughton in Wiltshire, 
near Melksham, and the manor there 
given by Ilbert de Chaz received the 
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same name of Monkton which was 
applied to Farley itself. In 1526, as 
appears from a roll in the Augmenta- 
tion Office, the priory received from 
the manor of Monketon in Broughton 
a yearly income of 131. 10s. 8d., from 
Clutton 4s., from Farneburgh 12s. 8d., 
and from Hichilhamton 8s.; so that 
they had good reason to preserve the 
memory of this liberal benefactor. 
J.G.N. 





ANCIENT TENURES RELATING TO ARCHERY. 


IN the feudal times, when persons 
held estates, lands, &c. of the kings of 
England, by grand and petty serjeantry, 
on condition of performing certain ser- 
vices, the Archer’s implements were 
not forgotten; and in several of our 
ancient histories are to be found the 
descriptions of many tenures which 
relate to bows and arrows, a few of 
which we extract for the gratification 
of the curious reader. 

The first we meet with is a poetic 
charter, said to have been granted by 
William the Conqueror to the Hopton 
family, and runs thus: 


** To the heyres male of the Hopton, law- 
fully begotten, 

To me and to myne, 

To thee and to thyne, 

While the water runnes, and the sun doth 
shine ; 

For lacke of heyres to the kynge againe. 

I William, kynge, 

In the third yeare of my reign, 

Give to thee Norman Hunter, 

To me that art deare, 

The Hoppe and Hoptowne, 

And all the bounds up and downe, 

Under the earth to hell, 

Above the earth to heaven, 

From mee and from myne, 

To thee and to thyne, 

As good and as fayre, 

As ever they myne were, 

To witness this is sooth, 

I byte the waxe with my tooth, 

Before Jugg, Marode, and Margerie, 

And my third son Henry, 

For one dowe and one arrowe, 

When I come to hunt upon Yarrow. 


Aston Cantlou, county of Warwick. 
This manor was held of the king in 
capite, by the service of finding a foot 
soldier, with a bow without a string, 
with a helmet or cap, for 40 days, as 
often as there shall be a war in Wales. 


Auri and Hole. Walter Aungerin 
held one caracute of land in Auri and 
Hole, in the county of Devon, by ser- 
jeantry, that whensoever the king 
should hunt in the Forest of Exmore, 
he should find for him two barbed ar- 
rows. 

Bicknor. Cecilia Muchgrove held 
the manor of Bicknor, in the county of 
Gloucester, by the service of fifteen 
shillings, to be paid yearly, viz. by the 
serjeantry of keeping a certain wood, 
in the Forest of Deane, by means of 
one man with a bow and arrow. , 

Blandford Bryan. Eve, daughter 
and heiress of Ralph de Stopham, ac- 
knowledged to hold as of the inherit- 
ance of the said Eve, a certain tene- 
ment in Blandford Bryan, inthe county 
of Dorset, of the king in capite, by the 
service of finding for the king, in his 
army in Wales, one footman, with a 
bow without a string, and an arrow 
without feathers. 

Bradeford. Ralph de Stopham held 
a fee of the Earl of Winchester, at 
Bradeford, in the county of Wilts, 
61. 13s. 4d. yearly rent of assize, and 
he was to find for the said manor, one 
footman to serve the king with a bow 
and arrow for 40 days, at the costs of 
the said Ralph, 

Brineston, county of Chester. This 
manor is held of the king in capite, by 
the service of finding a man in the 
army of the king, going into Scotland, 
barefoot, clothed with a waistcoat (or 
shirt) and breeches (or drawers) having 
in one hand a bow without a string, and 
in the other an arrow unfeathered, 

Brudeley. Ralph de (le) Fletcher 
held in the town of Brudeley, in the 
county of Lincoln, one messuage and 
two oxgangs of land, and six acres of 
wood, with the appurtenances, of the 
king in capite, by the service of paying 
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yearly twenty fletched arrows at the 
Exchequer. 

‘ Bryanston. Ralph de Stephen, held 
the manor of Bryanston, in the county 
of Dorset, by the serjeantry of finding 
the king, as often as he should lead his 
English army into Wales, a boy carry- 
ing a bow without a string, and an 
arrow unfeathered, at his own proper 
costs. 

Chettington. Roger Corbet held the 
manor of Chettington, in the county 
of Salop, of the king in capite, by the 
service of finding one footman, in time 
of war, in the king’s army in Wales, 
with one bow and three arrows, and 
one pale, and carrying with him one 
bacon, or salted hog; and when he 
comes to the army, delivering to the 
king’s marshal a moiety of the bacon; 
and thence the marshal was to deliver 
to him daily some of that moiety for 
his dinner so long as he stayed in the 
army; and he was to follow the army 
so long as that half of the bacon should 
last. 

Colewyke, or Over-Colewick. Regi- 
nald de Colewyke owes, for the ser- 
jeantry of Colewyke, to the king, on 
his arrival at Nottingham, oncea year 
twelve arrows. He also held lands in 
Over-Colewick, of the king in capite, 
by the service of paying him twelve 
barbed arrows when he should come to 
Nottingham Castle. 

Cote and Aston. Robert de Elenorde 
held, the day he died, in his demesne, 
as of fee, 52 acres of land, and six 
acres of meadow, in Cote and Aston, 
in the county of Oxford, of the king in 
capite, by the service of being with a 
bow and arrows, or any other weapons, 
in every of the wars of our lord the 
king, within England, for 40 days at 
his proper costs. 

Daggeworth. Nicholas de Dagge- 
worth, son and heir to John de Dagge- 
worth, gave to our lord the king three 
fletched arrows, feathered with eagle’s 
feathers, for his relief for certain lands, 
&c. in Daggeworth, which the said 
John held of the king in capite, by 
the service of three fletched arrows, 
feathered with eagle’s feathers, to be 
paid to the king yearly. 

Drakelow. William de Gresley, as 
far back as 1200, held the manor of 
Drakelow, in Derbyshire, in capite, 
and paid one bow without a string, and 
one quiver of Tutesbir, (made at+-Tut- 
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bury) and twelve arrows, fledged or 
feathered, and one unfeathered. 

Droscumbe. Walter de Bromhall 
held certain lands in Droscumbe, in 
Devonshire, by the serjeantry of find- 
ing for the king, whensoever he should 
hunt in the forest of Dartmoor, one 
bow and three barbed arrows. 

East Smithfield. Thomas de Meose 
held a messuage, and one water mill, 
and eight acres of meadow, with the 
appurtenances, in East Smithtield, Lon- 
don, by the service of finding for the 
king a footman, with a bow and arrows, 
for forty days at his own charge, in 
the Tower of London, in the time of 
war. 

Gradele. Ralph de Fletcher holds 
eight pounds of land in Gradele, in 
Lincolnshire, of the gift of the king, 
by the payment of four marks yearly, 
and two oxgangs of land, for twenty 
fletched arrows. 

Grendon. Amory de St. Amande 
held the manor of Grindon, in the 
county of Bucks, and the advowson of 
the church of Beckley, in Oxfordshire, 
by the petty serjeantry of furnishing the 
lord of the honor with one bow of ebony 
and two arrows, yearly, or sixteen- 
pence in money. 

Hale. William de Hale pays to the 
king 9s. 1d. for his relief for certain 
parts of his serjeantry which he holds 
of the king in capite, in Hale, in 
Northamptonshire, for which he is to 
follow the king in his army in England, 
with a bow and two arrows for forty 
days. 

Harkercet. Sir John de Charlton, 
of Apley, knight, held, the day he died, 
the manor of Harkercet, to him and 
the heirs of his body, by finding one 
footman, with a dow and three arrows, 
when the king should go into Wales, 
in the time of war, to abide with the 
king until the said arrows should have 
been drawn upon the enemies of our 
lord the king. 

Homet. King Henry V. granted to 
Sir William Hungerford, the castle and 
barony of Homet, in Normandy, in 
special tail; rendering to the king and 
his heirs one lance, with a fox tail 
hanging thereat yearly, and findingtwo 
men at arms, and twenty archers, to 
serve him or his lieutenant during his 
wars in France. 


Horwood. John Bradshaw held 


one acre and a half of land, &c. in the 
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town of Horwood, in Lancashire, of 
Sir Edward Trafford, knight, in socage, 
by rendering one iron arrow to be paid 
yearly, and to be worth 3s. 4d. 

Hunshelfe. A farm, called Unshri- 
ven Bridge, in Hunshelfe, in the parish 
of Penistone, in Yorkshire, pays yearly 
to Godfrey Bosville, esq. of Gunth- 
waite, in the same parish, two broad- 
headed and feathered arrows. 

La Barr. Morinus de la Barr held 
eight acres of land at La Barr, in De- 
vonshire, of the king in capite, by the 
serjeantry of paying him one salmon, 
and two barbed arrows, whensoever he 
should hunt in the forest of Exmore. 

Lanton. The Baskervilles anciently 
held lands at Lanton, in Herefordshire, 
in chief, as of the honour of Montgo- 
mery, by the service of giving the king 
a barbed-headed arrow, when he came 
to hunt in Corndon Chase. 

Laton. In the fourth year of the 
pontificate of Bishop Hatfield, 1348, 
Peter de Brackenbury, and Agnes his 
wife, held the manor of Laton, in the 
county of Durham, of Robert de Mun- 
devill, and his heirs, rendering every 
year to the same Robert one barbed 
arrow for all services. 

Lewe. Robert de Eylesford held 
three yards of land in Lewe, in the 
county of Oxford, of the king, by the 
service of finding a man, with a bow 
and arrows, for forty days, at his proper 
costs, whensoever it should happen 
that the king went into Wales with his 
army. 

Limpstone. Geoffrey de Alba-marlia 
(D’Aumarle), amongst other things, 
held the hamlet of Limpstone, Devon- 
shire, of the king, in capite, rendering 
to the king, as often as he should hunt 
in the forest of Dartmoor, one loaf of 
oat bread of the value of half a far- 
thing, andthree barbed arrows, feather- 
ed with peacocks’ feathers, and upon 
the loaf the price to be marked. 

Menestokes. John le Roche, who 
married Alicia, the daughter and heir 
of William de la Tour, made fine with 
the king by 40s. for the relief of her, 
the said Alicia, for one tenement in 
Menestokes, in Hampshire, held of 
the king, in capite, by the service of 
finding one archer in the army of the 
king, for forty days, at the cost of the 
king. 
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Oketon and Dalton. Anketil Malore 
held certain land and ten shillings rent, 
in Oketon and Dalton, in Yorkshire, 
by serjeantry to the king by archery ; 
which land the king gave to the said 
Anketil in marriage, with the daughter 
and heir of William de Maletorp ; and 
he holds the aforesaid land of one ar- 
chery for finding an esquire to keep 
the castle of York, in the time of war, 
for forty days, at his own proper 
charge. 

Oxspring. Inthe year 1572, John 
Waynwright, of Wytwell Hall, paid 
to Godfrey Bosville, esq. lord of the 
manor of Oxspring, in Yorkshire, ‘‘ two 
grette brode arrows, wel hedyd and bar- 
byd orderly.” 

Redburgh. Roger Bandet held a 
certain serjeantry in Redburgh, in the 
county of Hants, for which he was to 
pay yearly, at the exchequer, one hun- 
dred barbed arrows. And he also held 
a yard of land in Yentis and Andover, 
in the said county, by the like service. 

Savoy, London. Henry Ill. granted 
to Peter of Savoy, uncle to his Queen 
Elinor, daughter of Berenger of Pro- 
vence, all the houses upon the Thames, 
where the Savoy palace afterwards 
stood, to hold to him and his heirs, 
yielding yearly to the Exchequer, 
three barbed arrows for all services. 

Seiredun and Siplegh. David de 
Seiredun held lands in Seiredun and 
Siplegh, in Devonshire, of the king, 
by the service of finding two arrows, 
when the king should come to hunt in 
the forest of Dartmoor. 

Sibertoft. This manor was held by 
Nicholas le Archer, by the service of 
carrying the king’s bow through all the 
forests in England. 

Southmolton, olim Snow Molton, De- 
vonshire. This town was formerly held 
by the Martyns, by serjeantry to find 
aman, with a bow and three arrows, 
to attend the Earl of Gloucester when 
he should hunt thereabouts. 

Sutton. This manor being within 
the purlieus of the forest of Maccles- 
field, in the county of Chester, was 
held formerly by the service of free 
forestry, by which its owner was bound 
to follow the king’s standard in war, 
with the same arms (bows and arrows) 
with which he guarded his bailiwick 
of the forest. 
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Sythinge. . John, son and heir. of 
William de Calthorpe, held of the king 
in capite, one messuage and fifty acres 
of land, in Sythinge, in the county of 
Norfolk, by the service of finding one 
barbed arrow, of the price of a penny, 
to be paid to the king yearly, by the 
hands of the sheriff. 

Theobalds. In the year 1441, the 
manor of Theobalds, in the county of 
Middlesex, being then vested in the 
crown, was granted to John Carpenter, 
master of St. Anthony’s Hospital, in 
London, John Somerset, chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and John Carpenter, 
jun. to be held of the crown by the 
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annual tender'of a bow, valued at 2s., 
and a barbed arrow, value 3d. 

Upton. Walkerin de Fabrica held 
one yard of land in Upton, in Glou- 
cestershire, by the serjeantry of pay- 
ing, at the manor house, two hundred 
arrow heads. 

Wrotting. Walter Pychard, of Wrot- 
ting, in the county of Suffolk, held 100 
acres of land, of the king in chief, by 
the serjeantry of finding for him one 
footman, with a bow and four arrows, 
as often as the king went into Wales 
with his army, for forty days, at his 
proper cost. 

Pimlico. F. O. 





FUNERAL OF SIR HENRY 


THEnames of Sydney and Penshurst 
are so familiar, that it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to make any observations to 
introduce the curious document which 
we now publish, from the MS. Lans- 
downe 50, art. 88. 

It is well known that Sir Henry Sid- 
ney, K.G. was the father of the ac- 
complished Sir Philip. In his arms 
King Edward the Sixth breathed his 
last. He was for eight years Chief 
Governor of Ireland ; and at the time 
of his death held the office of Lord 
Deputy of Wales, dying at Worcester, 
in the vicinity of his seat of govern- 
ment. There is a portrait of him at 
Petworth, which is engraved in Har- 
ding’s “‘ British Cabinet,” 1799. 

The magnificent scale of expenditure 
exhibited in this account, the feasting, 
the alms, and other characteristic 
particulars, will have their interest 
with the student of antient manners. 





Chardges and expensies in fetchinge 
of the corps of Sr. H. Sydney, Knight 
of the Order, deceased, from the cittie 
of Worcesterto his manor of Penshurst, 
in the countie of Kent. The corps be- 
ing attended upon by dyvers of the 
counsell in the Marches of Wales, 
some of his kinsmen, allies, and ser- 
vauntes to the number of cxl"* horsses 
at least thorough all the jorney, as 
hereafter apereth, viz. 

ix® Junii, 1586. 

P* for a coache for the carriage of 
the saied S'. H. from Worcester to 
Penshurst, viij'. 


SYDNEY, K.G. IN 1586. 


P* for the charges of diett and horse- 
meate for W™. Pratt and his two ser- 
vauntes and xxviij. of the servauntes 
of the saied S. H. going from London 
to Worcester, to attende upon the corps 
from thence. to Penshurst, as by the 
bill of particulars appereth, xxij", xijs. 
iiij4. 

xiiije Junij, 1586. 

P¢ for supper and diner at Woor- 
cester, as well for the councell and all 
the officers of the courte, as for the 
townes men and straungers, the night 
and morninge before the corps remov- 
inge from thence, as by the bill of per- 
ticlars aperethe, xxiiij". xij’. x4. 

xv° Junii, 1586. 

D4 to Person commaunder to dis- 
tribute to the poore at Worcester, the 
day of the departure of the corps, iiij'i. 

Imprested to Christopher Wrenne 
for stable chardgs for the whole jorney, 
as by bill of particulars aperethe, 
xlviij. xvijs. ij’. 

P¢ for writinge paper there, xij‘. 

P* to Mr. Crossebye, of Worcester, 
for the hyeringe of bayes and cotton 
to hange the howse there, xxxijs. vij‘. 

Geven to the porter’s man at Wor- 
cester, at the departinge of the corps 
from thence, iij’. vj‘. 

Geven to the beademen there, xiijs. 
iiij’. 

Geven to the ringers of the severall 
parishes at Woorcester, xx’. 

Geven to the cannons, singinge men, 
and other officers of the cathedrall 
churche there, xxxiijs. iiij*, 

Geven to Roger Barbor, in consider- 
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acion of his attendaunce aboute my 
Lo. in his sickness, vs. ° 

Geven to dyvers poore men for help- 
ing of the corps into the coache, ij’. ix‘. 

P¢ for myne own horsemeate, shew- 
inge,* and rewards in the howsse dur- 
inge myne aboade at Woorcestor, xx’. 

Geven to ringers by the way betwixt 
Woorcestor and Eveshame, xviij*. 

Geven to the poore by the way, ijs. 

xvj° Junij, 1586. 
_Geven to the ringers at Eveshame, 
xij’. 

Paid to watchmen watchinge the 
corps there, ij’. 

Geven to the poore of the towne 
there, x*. 

Paid for the supper over night of the 
councell and the whole trayne there, 
as by bill of particulers aperethe, xiij'. 
vij*. vj’. 

Paid for myne owne horssemeate 
there all night, and shewinge, v*. iiij¢. 

Geven to the poore in severall townes 
by the way, betwixt Eveshame and 
Chippinge Norton, xvs. 

Geven to the ringers by the way, vj. 

P4 for dinner for the whole trayne 
baytinge at Chippinge Norton, as by 
the bill of the perticlers aperethe, viij". 
xvij*. 

P4 for my horssemeate and rewarde 
at baite, iij’. iiij’. 

Geven to the poore there and by the 
way from thence to Oxfford, xv’. 

Geven to the ringers at Chippinge 
Norton, iij*. vj‘. 

P¢ for drincke by the way, xij*. 

xvij® Junij, 1586. 

Geven to musicions playenge to the 
councell at Oxford, ij®. vj*. 

Geven to the poore and to poore 
scollers at Oxfford, xxiij*. iiij’. 

P4 for blacke sarcenett for a banner 
for the trompett, vj*. 

P¢ for chardges of supper and din- 
ner at Oxfford for the whole trayne, as 
by the bill of perticlers aperethe, xix", 
x. viij4. 

Geven to the servaunts of the howse 
in reward there, iijs. vj‘. 

Geven to the ringers there, vj’. 

P¢ for myne owne horssemeate there, 
iiij’. 

Geven to H. Dillon, Fra. Sydney,t 
and others, for epitaphs upon my Lo, 
by consent of the councell, xxx*. 





* Shoeing of the horses. 
+ Francis Sydney, of Christ Church, 
was Proctor of the University in 1599. 
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xviij° Junii, 1586. 

Geven to the poore betwixt Oxfford 
and Wickhame, iijs. vj*. 

Geven to Wm. Joanes, the ffoote- 
man, to buy him shewes, xviij*. 

P¢ for charges of supper and dinner 
att Wickhame, as by the bill of the 
perticlers apereth, xviij#. vij’. vij*. 

Geven in rewarde to the servaunts 
there, iiij*. vj¢. 

P¢ for myne owne horssemeate there 
and mending of saddles, vs. 

Geven to the poore of the towne 
there, xiij*. iiij’. 

Geven to the bell ringers there, iijs. 
iiij4. 

Geven to the poore betwixt Wick- 
hame and Kingston, on the way, v’. 

xix° Junij, 1586. 

P¢ to a smithe for dressinge and 
curinge of my sicke horsse, at King- 
ston, v‘. 

Geven to the viccar of Kingston, by 
commaundment of the councell, for a 
custome challenged by him, x*. 

P¢ for dinner and supper at Kings- 
ton, as by bill of the perticlers thereof 
aperethe, xxj'i. xv’. iiij. 

Geven to the poore at Kingston, 
xiijs. iiij’. 

Geven to the bell ringers there, 
ijs. vj4. 

Geven to the poore betwixt Kings- 
ton and Croydon, vj. 

Geven to the ringers at Michame, 
ij’. vj4. 

xx° Junij, 1586. 

Geven to the poore at Croydon, xvjs. 
viij*. 

P4 for chardges of supper and dinner 
of the whole trayne at Croydon, as by 
bill of perticlers aperethe, xx'i. xvj’. 

P*« for my horssemeate and drench- 
inge of a sicke horsse there, v*. 

P4 for dinners of divers of my Lo: 
men, cominge after the reckninge made, 
vj’. 

” Geven to the bell ringers at several 
parishes betwixt Croydon and Pens- 
hurst, viij*. 

Geven to the poore by the way, iiijs. 

P* for shewes [shoes] for John 
Powell, footeman, xviij*. 

xxj Junij, 1586. 

Summa totalis of the chardges and 
expenses aforesaied in bringinge of the 
corps of the saied St H. Sydney from 
Worcester to Penshurst, am® to ccxxx", 
xvj*. Vij’. 
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Gloster Terrace, 
Hoxton, Aug. 10. 

WITH reference to some paragraphs 
in an article in your last Number, 
under the title of British relations 
with China (p. 132), it may not be 
unacceptable to your readers to be 
made acquainted with the practice of 
the Chinese Government, in diffusing 
a knowledge of public events over the 
Empire. x 

The vehicle employed for that pur- 
pose is the Peking Gazette; which is 
published at Peking, and called King- 
paon, the messenger of the capital. 

The information which this Gazette 
contains is derived according to the 
report of persons resident in China, 
from the highest authority, in the 
following manner. The supreme tri- 
bunal of the Empire, in which the 
six ministers sit, is in the interior of 
the imperial palace at Peking. 

This tribunal is constantly employed 
in preparing ordinances, which are 
submitted for the examination and ap- 
probation of the Emperor; who also 
receives daily the reports of the pro- 
vincial authorities, and military com- 
manders. On these several commu- 
nications his imperial majesty decides, 
and from his decisions ample extracts, 
containing abstract statements of all 
decrees and ordinances, on the affairs 
decided, are made on the following 
morning, and posted up on a board in 
the court yard of the palace. All the 

ublic offices and establishments at 

eking are ordered to make copies of 
these statements, and to preserve them 
in their archives; and the public func- 
tionaries in the provinces receive them 
by means of post messengers, which 
they respectively maintain as the 
media of communication with the ca- 
pital. In order that the people also 
may obtain a knowledge of the pro- 
gress of public affairs, the posted ex- 
tracts are, with the permission of the 
government, printed entire at Peking, 
without a single word being changed, 
or a single subject omitted. Such is 
the origin of the Peking Gazette; which 
contains not only the record of ap- 
pointments to offices, promotions, 
sentences, and punishments, but full 
reports of the different branches of 
the public administration, together 
with the reports made by the imperial 
officers on particular events. 

6 


Mr. Ursan, 


On perusing the Correspondence be- 
tween the Chinese authorities, and the 
late Lord Napier, there appeared to 
me to be an allusion to this practice 
of reporting in such passages as the 
following, ‘‘ we can only make a full 
report of all to the Emperor, and re- 
spectfully await his orders :’”’ nor is it 
improbable that these passages were 
expected to excite in his Lordship’s 
mind apprehensions respecting the 
consequence of having his alleged in- 
trusion into China published all over 
the Empire. 

These full reports being thus from 
time to time recorded in the Gazette, 
constitute it a repository out of which 
the annals of the Government and 
the history of the Empire are from 
time to time compiled. 

The reports of the provincial officers 
during many centuries past, have oc- 
casionally contained interesting notices 
of natural phenomena which have 
been thus preserved. 

The inhabitants of Peking have the 
Gazette circulated among them, daily, 
at an expense of one Tael and an ounce 
of silver, or about 10s. per annum. 
Private persons, of competent means, 
who are resident in the provinces, re- 
ceive it periodically ; but not daily, as 
there is no daily post, excepting that 
supported by the provincial authorities 
for their official use. 

Tuomas FIsHER. 


ADVERSARIA. 


WAS Jusa a genuine Mauritanian 
name, or was it not rather a Roman- 
ized one? Perhaps its real form was 
Ayub or Yub, the oriental appellation 
of Jos, a common name among the 
Arabians, and perhaps not unknown 
among the ancient Moors. 





Cowper’s fine moral line, 
‘‘ Faults in the life breed errors in the 
brain :’’ 
has a parallel in M. Villemain’s Prize 
Essay on Criticism: ‘‘ A force d’a- 
buser de sa conscience, on parvient a 
se fausser l’esprit.” 





Heeren, in his work on Greece (p. 
43, chap. 3), has made a remark, 
which deserves to be widely circulated, 
and well considered, especially in the 
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presentday. “It has been wisely or- 
dained by the Author of our being, 
that the feelings of religion can be 
developed, and thus the character of 
our existence ennobled, even before a 
high degree of knowledge has been 
attained. It. would be difficult, and 
perhaps impossible, to find a nation 
which can show no traces of religion ; 
and there never yet has been, nor can 
there be, a nation in which the re- 
verence for a Superior Being was not 
the fruit of a refined philosopby.”’ 





It has been stated by Capt. Kotze- 
bue, that the Missionaries had nearly 
depopulated the island of Otaheite by 
instigating wars, and that they taught 
the natives no arts or sciences, but 
merely superstition. The contrary is 
actually and eminently the case. When 
the exiles landed in Otaheite, under 
the guidance of the Missionaries, they 
received their enemies’ fire, without 
returning it, and this noble act of for- 
bearance first induced a favourable 
feeling toward Christianity in the island. 
So far from their depopulating the 
islands of the South Sea, it is the tes- 
timony of Tati, the chief of Papara, in 
his conversation with Mr. Davies, 
that ‘‘ if God had not sent his Word 
at the time he did, wars, infant mur- 
der, human sacrifices, &c. would have 
made an end of the small remnant of 
the population.”’ (See Ellis’s Polyne- 
sian Researches, 2d edit. vol. i. p. 104.) 
As for their teaching superstition, the 
best answer is, that they eradicated 
many superstitions. Little progress 
could reasonably be expected in the 
arts and sciences, when it is only ten 
or twelve years ago, that the natives 
knew nothing but their own rude em- 
ployments, and the vices which they 
had imbibed from Europeans. To 
have made a road already round the 
island of Otaheite, is no mean pro- 
gress in the useful arts, and this was 
done by Pomare, the late king. There 
is great reason to fear, lest the good 
effects of the Missionaries’ labour 
should be materially impaired through 
the introduction of ardent spirits, by 
the unprincipled crews of European 
vessels. 

One of the latest instances of the 
word learn being used as a synonym 
for teach, occurs in Stanyan’s History 

Gent. Mac. Vor. IV. 
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of Greece, vol. i. p. 84. “‘ He (Ly- 
curgus) laid down other general max- 
ims, in the nature of laws: as that 
they should not often make war upon 
the same enemies, for fear of learning 
them their discipline, until in time 
they came to be their aggressors.” — 
This use of the word is now quite ex- 
ploded. 





One of the most interesting volumes 
I know of, is thé History of Corsica, 
entitled, ‘‘ Memoires pour servir & 
Vhistoire de Corse,’’ 1768. The au- 
thor was Frederick, son of Theodore 
King of Corsica. Of course, it con- 
tains the most favourable account of 
that adventurer, but one which can 
hardly be read without emotion. Fre- 
derick always preferred being called 
by that, his Christian name, to the 
family appellation of Neuhoff, perhaps 
regarding himself as Prince Frederick. 
His end* was as melancholy as his 
father’s ; but as the family had ceased 
to possess any political importance, it 
excited less attention. The book efids 
with a French translation of Horace 
Walpole’s celebrated epitaph on Theo- 
dore.t 


Le tombeau réiinit, c’st la commune loi, 

Le heros, le captif, le mendicant, le roi ; 

Mais Théodore seul avant l’heure fatale 

Franchit de ces états le distant intervalle, 

Et le sort envers lui liberal, inhumain, 

Lui fit don d’un royaume, et refusa du 
pain. 


The book is not written in the purest 
French, and contains some misprints, 
which are not surprising, considering 
the slender means of the author. 





It is surprising, how many histories 
of Greece were published in England 
during the last century. Stanyan, 
Goldsmith, Gast, Gillies, Mitford (the 
publication of which commenced within 
that period), and Rutherford; not to 
mention that part of the Universal His- 
tory which comprises Greece, Young’s 
History of Athens, and the transla- 
tions of Rollin. Professor Heeren re- 
marks that, among the moderns, the 
English have treated the subject of 
Grecian history with most success. 





* See Gentleman’s Magazine for Feb. 
1797, p. 172. 

t Ibid. p. 173. 
church, Soho. 
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It is not generally observed, that 
ene of the posterity of Hercules oc- 
curs among the seven kings of Rome. 
This was Tarquinius Priscus, whose 
father Demaratus was of the family of 
the Bacchide at Corinth, which place 
he quitted on the accession of Cypse- 
lus to the supreme power. The Bac- 
chide were a branch of the Heraclide, 
deducing their descent from Aletes, 
great-grandson to, Hercules. It is 
rather surprising, that Virgil, when 
he brings Hercules into Italy, does 
not introduce this event by anticipa- 
tion. 

Among the various causes which 
contributed to the decline of monarchy 
in Greece, no historian seems to have 
included the gradual impoverishment 
of the reigning families, which was 
inevitable, when their revenues were 
not settled upon any fixed basis, and 
their principal source of income was 
in their own property. Homer gives 
us a glimpse of this, when he makes 
Ulysses say to the Phoeacian nobles, 
in answer to their liberal offer of pre- 
sents, 

‘* A king that’s rich is loyally obey’d.”’ 





Mr. Blunt, in his shrewd, but rather 
quaint history of the Reformation in 
England, observes with regard to 
Henry the Eighth’s divorce, “ if the 
conduct of Henry had been such in 
other respects as to give token of a 
scrupulous conscience, it might have 
been credited that in this instance he 
was sincere in his professions of un- 
easiness ; and that, believing Katha- 
rine and himself to be joined together 
otherwise than God’s Word doth allow, 
he sought for relief in the dissolution 
of the contract.” (p.121.) There is 
great good sense in this remark. No 
one, from a general consideration of 
Henry’s conduct, would infer consci- 
entiousness in this transaction. Pro- 
bably, as is most frequently the case 
with human nature, there was amixture 
of motives : a wish for a younger wife 
‘was combined with a doubt in his own 
mind whether his early marriage was 
a valid one. The part of Henry’s 
character which tells most in his fa- 
vour, is his appreciation of Cranmer’s 
worth, and his support of him against 
his enemies, 
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There is much information to be 
gained from the Geneva Bible, as it is 
called, or rather the Reformers’ Bible. 
The notes have all the conciseness and 
force of the style then prevalent, which 
may be termed the Elizabethan style, 
though not quite accurately in this in- 
stance, as the translation was exe- 
cuted in the reign of Mary. It is de- 
sirable that some spirited publisher 
should reprint, not the whole version, 
but the notes, together with such va- 
riations from King James’s Bible, as 
would answer the purpose of an entire 
republication to scriptural students. 





There are some good remarks in the 
Edinburgh Review, of Dr. Gillies’s 
History of the World, vol. XI. It is 
almost incredible that three of the Se- 
leucian Antiochuses should have pe- 
rished successively in an attempt to 
plunder the temple near Zagros. It is 
the more remarkable, that Dr. Gillies 
should adopt this improbable account, 
as he strongly contends that there was 
only one siege of Nineveh, and one 
Assyrian empire, whereas most chro- 
nologers have admitted of two. 

Warburton, in one of his letters, 
observes that ‘‘ the tour of Europe is 
like the entertainment that Plutarch 
speaks of, which Pompey’s host of 
Epirus gave him. There were many 
dishes, and they had a seeming va- 
riety ; but when he came to examine 
them narrowly, he found them all 
made out of one hog, and indeed no- 
thing but pork differently disguised.” 
By the bye, for Pompey, we should 
tead Flaminius. In point of fact, 
wherever French is spoken, the cha- 
racter is European; a traveller who 
wishes to see diversity of character, 
should go straight to Greece, then to 
India, and then to China, 





So prominent had the Acheans be- 
come in the last days of Greece, that 
the Romans designated the whole 
country by their name, since they di- 
vided it into two provinces, Macedo- 
nia and Achaia, after they had reduced 
the whole nation under their power. 
Thus in the nomenclature of their pro- 
vinces they paid a splendid testimony 
to the value of the Achean league, 
and the eminent station it had held 
before its ruin. 
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Schleusner is a very accurate writer, 
yet he has fallen into a curious mis- 
take in his justly-celebrated Lexicon 
to the New Testament. Under the 
word Galatia, he says, ‘‘ it took its 
name from the Gauls, who passed 
over thither from Italy, under the 
command of Brennus, after the burn- 
ing of Rome, being called in by Nico- 
medes king of Bithynia, to his as- 
sistance.”” Now this is both an error 
in history and in chronology. The 
burning of Rome by Brennus took 
place B.C. 389 ; while the passage of 
the Gauls into Asia, by the invitation 
of Nicomedes, occurred B.C. 278. In 
fact they were different migrations al- 
together, though a Brennus command- 
ed in each, or rather each was headed 
by that description of Keltic chieftain, 
who was entitled Brenn. The dates 
given above are on the authority of 
Heeren, the distinguished German his- 
torian, who in this instance is a better 
authority than Schleusner. (Manuel 
de l’Histoire Ancienne, p. 323, 366.) 

The same Lexicographer has fallen 
into a strange error, in his exposition 
of the word B\ucdnpew, where he ac- 
tually explains Rom. ii. 24, ‘ The 
Christian religion is exposed, through 
your conduct, to contempt among the 
Gentiles ;’’ whereas it is obvious, that 
St. Paul is speaking, not of Christians, 
but of Jews. To suppose, that the 
derelictions of the Jews exposed the 
Christian religion to contempt, if it be 
Schleusner’s idea, is certainly a very 
far-fetched and improbable one. 


It is a fact highly honourable to the 
military profession, but not generally 
known, that in 1603 the English army 
in Ireland subscribed eighteen hundred 
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pounds towards the purchase of a li- 
brary, for Trinity College, Dublin. 
Nor is this the only instance of such 
generosity, for after the death of Arch- 
bishop Usher in 1656, the army in 
Ireland purchased his valuable collec- 
tion of books and MSS. in order to 
present them to the College, and though 
several obstacles intervened, the mu- 
nificent donation was finally confirmed 
by Charles II. 





Hubald, of Amand in Flanders, who 
lived in the 9th and 10th centuries, 
composed a poem of three hundred 
verses in praise of Charles the Bald, 
in which every word is said to have 
commenced with the letter C. as the 
initial of his patron’s name: thus for 
instance, 

Carmina Clarisone Calvi Cantate Ca- 
mone. 





It is not generally known, that Light- 
foot, to whom posterity is eminently 
indebted as a biblical scholar, and in- 
deed as much so as any of the divines 
of the Cromwellian era, conformed at 
the Restoration. Much learning, in- 
stead of “‘ making mad,” produced 
moderation in him, and he not only 
conformed in his own person, but en- 
deavoured to promote conformity to 
the Church in his family. Perhaps 
of all the celebrated divines of that 
day, there is none whose judgment 
deserves more respect than Lightfoot ; * 
while the sermons, which he subse- 
quently preached, and which are pre- 
served in his works, afford the clearest 
evidence that he subscribed without 
any sacrifice of conscience. ANSELM. 


* Quere. See Mr. Davison on Primi- 
tive Sacrifice. —Ep. 








RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 





PILGRIMAGE OF SAMUEL PURCHAS. Fol. 1617. 


According to Purchas, in his Pil- 
grimage (p. 232), the modern Jews 
say, ‘‘ Leta man cloath himselfe be- 
neath his abilitie, his children accord- 
ing to his abilitie, and his wife above 
his abilitie.”” He quaintly introduces 
this adage, by premising, ‘‘ I would 
not have women heare it.” 

The Peguans hold (ibid. p. 574) that 


whoever robs another, shall be his 
servant, by way of retribution, in the 
next world. 

The Philippine Isles ‘‘ of ancient 
time were subject, as some say, to the 
Chinese, until they did voluntarily re- 
linquish them: the cause of much 
civil war among themselves, that 
anarchie proving worse to them than 
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a tyrannie, every man becoming a 
tyrant, and as he had meanes of witte, 
strength, and followers, preying upon 
others, using or selling them for slaves: 
which their divisions made an easie 
way to the Spanish conquest.” (Ibid. 
p- 685.) This passage may well be 
commended to the consideration of all 
who would separate IrELAND from 
the British empire. 

The Mexicans (ibid. p. 1002) made 
their books not only of cotton, but 
also of the thin inner rind of a tree 
which grows under the upper bark. 
The same practice among European 
nations has caused the terms Codex 
and Liber to be applied to books. (It 
is curious that the same practice should 
have prevailed so extensively.) 

The story of Arion and the Dolphin 
loses some of its improbability, if the 
following account be true. The nar- 
rative is given by Purchas (p. 1007), 
from Peter Martyr (not the theolo- 
gian). There is a fish in the Lake of 
Nicaragua, called Manati, resembling 
an otter, 25 feet long, and 12 broad, 
with the head and tail like a cow. A 
king in Hispaniola, having one pre- 
sented to him by a fisherman, put it 
into a lake, where it lived twenty-five 
years, and when any of the domestics 
came to the bank, and cried Matto, 
Matto, she (for it was a female) would 
come and receive food from their hands. 
If any of them wished to be ferried 
over the lake, she accommodated them 
with a ride on her back, and carried 
them faithfully. Our author adds, 
*‘ yea, she hath carried ten men at 
once, singing or playing.” This was 
partly attributed to her having been 
kept for a time in the king’s house, 
after being taken, and being fed with 
the hand. 

It is curious, that the notion of the 
Man in the Moon was known to the 
people of Carthagena in South Ame- 
rica. Their idea was, that having 
married his sister, contrary to the 
usage of the country, he was impri- 
soned in the moon, and exposed to the 
cold and damp as apunishment. (Ib. 
p. 1032.) 

Purchas’s book ought to have been 
a favourite with James 1. on account 
of the way in which it speaks of To- 
bacco, against which that monarch 
wrote. Purchas, in his chapter about 


Trinidad (p. 1018), says, that Co- 
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lumbus erroneously placed the seat of 
Paradise in that island—‘‘ to which 
opinion, for the excellencie of the To- 
bacco there found, he should happily 
have the smokie subscriptions (i. e. 
assents) of many Humorists, to whom 
that fume becomes a fooles paradise, 
which with their braines and all 
passeth away in smoke.” 

The superstition which formerly 
prevailed in Europe, that by making 
a waxen figure of a person, and melt- 
ing it before a fire, that person’s vital 
powers were wasted, had its parallel 
among the Peruvians. They used to 
sacrifice black sheep, which had been 
kept without food for some days, 
using these words at the ceremony, 
So let the hearts of our enemies be 
weakened, as these beasts. 1f they found 
that a particular piece of flesh, be- 
hind the heart, had not been withered 
by fasting, they regarded it as a bad 
omen. (P. 1076.) 

There is a striking moral in the ex- 
hortation addressed to Columbus by 
an old man of eighty, a chief in the 
island of Cuba. ‘‘ With great gra- 
vitie he saluted him, and counselled 
him to use his victories well, remem- 
bering, that the soules of men have 
two journeyes, after they are departed 
from their bodies: the one foule and 
darke, prepared for injurious and cruel 
persons; the other pleasant and de- 
lectable, for the peaceable, and lovers 
of quiet.” (P. 1087.) 

The use of a Palladium among 
heathen nations may be found in the 
New World. The people of Hispa- 
niola had images made of Gossampine 
cotton, or of wood, which they con- 
sulted on various occasions. The name 
they gave this image was Zemes. They 
used to carry it with them in their 
wars, believing that it made the Zemes 
of the enemy flee. Offerings of cakes 
were presented to it, and being thus 
consecrated, were afterwards valued 
as preservatives against fires and hur- 
ricanes. Sometimes (through the con- 
trivance of the priests) a voice appear- 
ed to issue from the Zemes, which was 
interpreted favourably or unfavourably, 
as the priests chose. If it was unfa- 
vourable, the people fasted and wept 
even to faintness, till they thought the 
Zemes was reconciled. (P. 1092.) 

By comparison, the superstitions of 
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different countries will often be reci- 
procally explained. 

Even the story of Phaeton is found 
in the New World. Sir Walter Raleigh 
was informed by an intelligent native 
of Guiana, who acted as his inter- 
preter, that the natives worshipped 
the Sun, whom they imagined to ride 
in a chariot, drawn by tigers. They 
were accustomed to expose the bodies 
of their dead, after having first care- 
fully washed them, in the belief that 
the tigers feed upon them when their 
day’s labour is over. (Probably, as 
the body dried up, they thought the 
steeds of the Sun were nourished by 
it.) They had a tradition, that in 
former time their ancestors had neg- 
lected to expose the bodies, or to 
wash them carefully, upon which the 
tigers complained to the Sun that if 
they had not their provender, they 
could not perform their work. Upon 
this, the Sun sent one of his steeds 
among them, who set the long grass 
on fire, and caused such a conflagra- 


tion, that a hundred thousand of the 
inhabitants perished. Accordingly 
they were careful to avoid a repetition 
of this calamity, by providing for the 
tigers more regularly. Purchas had 
this account from Sir Walter himself. 
(P. 1018.) 

Divested of the mythological, this 
story preserves the recollection of a 
severe time of heat and draught, such 
as had never occurred since, but had 
left deep traces of its occurrence upon 
the rites and customs of the people. 
As we can scarcely suppose the inha- 
bitants of Guiana to have occupied 
that spot for thousands of years, 
perhaps it is no improbable conjecture 
that this is the same event as is re- 
corded in Chinese history, in the reign 
of the Emperor Yao, and which coin- 
cides with the miracle of Joshua, or 
that of Hezekiah.* In that case, this 
people must then have inhabited the 
east of Asia. ANSELM. 





* Gent. Mag. vol. 11. N.S. p. 468. 
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TO MY NOBLE FRIEND MR. SANDYS, UPON HIS JOB, ECCLESIASTES, AND THE 
LAMENTATIONS, CLEARLY, LEARNEDLY, AND ELOQUENTLY PARAPHRASED. 


Wuo would inform his soul, or feast his sense, 
And seeks or piety, or eloquence ; 

What might with knowledge virtue join’d inspire, 
And animate the heat and light of fire— 

He these in these by thee may find embraced, 

Or as a poet, or a paraphrast. 

Such raies of the Divinity are shed 

Throughout these works, and ev’ry line o’erspread, 
That by the streams the spring is clearly showne, 
And the translation makes the author knowne. 
Nor, he being knowne, remains his sence conceal’d ; 
But so by thy illustrious pen reveal’d, 

Wee see not plainer that which gives us sight, 
Than we see that, assisted by thy light. 


All seemes transparent now, which seem’d perplext, 
The inmost meaning of the darkest text. 

So that the simplest may their souls assure, 

What places meane, whose comments are obscure. 
Thy pen next, having clear’d thy Maker’s will, 
Supplies our hearts to love, and to fulfill ; 

And moves such pietie, that her power layes 

That envie, which thy eloquence doth raise. 

Even I (no yielding matter) who till then 

Am chief of sinners, and the worst of men; 
(Though it bee hard a soules health to procure, 
Unlesse the patient do assist the cure,) 

Suffer a rape by vertue, whilst thy lines 

Destroy my old, and build mee new designs. 

Shee by a power, which conquers ail controule, 
Doth without my consente possesse my soule. 
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Those mists are scatter’d which thy passions bred, 
And for that short time all my vice is dead. 
These looser poets whose lascivious pen, 
Ascribing crimes to God, taught them to men; 
Who bend their most ingenious industrie, 
To honor vice and guild impietie; 
Whose labors have not only not employed 
Their talents, but with them their souls destroyed ; 
Though of the much remov’d and distant time, 
Whose lesse enlightened age takes from their crime, 
Will no defense with all their arts devise, 
When thou against them shall in judgment rise; 
When thou, a servant, such whose like are rare, 
Fill’d with a woefull and a watchfull care, 
How to provide against thy Lord doe come, 
With great advantage to the intrusted summe ; 
And thy large stock e’en to his wish employ, 
Shalt be invited to thy Master’s joy. 
The wise, the good applaud, exult to see 
The Apollinarii* surpassed by thee. 
No doubt their works had found in every time 
An equal glory, had they equalled thine. 
Now they expect thy art should health assure, 
To the sick world by a delicious cure ; 
Granting like thee no leech their hope deserves, 
Who purgest not with rhewbarb, but preserves. 
What numerous legions of infernal sprites 
Thy splendor dazzles, and thy music frights ; 
For what to us is balme, to them is wounds, 
Whom griefe strikes, feare distracts, and shame confounds, 
To find at once their magic counter-charm’d, 
Their arts discover’d, and their strength disarm’d ; 
To see thy writings tempt to virtue more, 
Than they, by theirs assisted, could before 
To vice or vanitie ; to see delight 
Become their foe, which was their satellite ; 
And that the chiefe confounder of their state, 
Which had been long their most prevailing bait ; 
To see their empire such a losse endure, 
As the revolt even of the epicure. 

+These polite—pagan—Christians who do feare 
Truth in her voice, God in his Word to heare; 
(For such, alas! there are) doubting the while 
To harm their phrase, and to corrupt their style, 
Considering th’ eloquence which flowes from thence, 
Had no excuses, but now have no pretence. 
These both to pens and minds direction give, 
And teach to write, as well as teach to live. 
These famous herbs, which did pretend to man 
To give new youth ; chymistes who brag they can 
A flower to ashes turn’d, by their arts’ power, 
Returne these ashes back into a flower ; 
May gain beliefe, when now thy Job we see, 
So soiled by some, so purified by thee. 
Such was his change, when from his sordid fate 
Hee reascended to his wonted state ; 
So see wee yearly a fresh spring restore 
Those beauties, winter had deflower’d before ; 
So are wee taught, the resurrection must 
Render us flesh and blood from dirt and dust. 
To Job’s dejected first and then rais’d minde, 
Is Solomon in all his glorie joyn’d. 





* Socrates. Scolasticus. + The cause of Castalio’s translation. 
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Lesse specious seem’d his person when hee shone, 

In purple garments, on his golden throne. 

His eloquence called from the farthest south, 

To learne deep knowledge from his sacred mouth, 
One weake and great—a woman and a queene: 
Which (his conceptions in thy language seene) 

So likely seemes, that this no wonder drawes, 

When with the great effect we match the cause. 

Nor had we wonder’d, had the storie told 

His fame drew more than all his realmes could holde ; 
For no lesse multitudes do I expect 

To heare (whilst on these lines their thoughts reflect) 
To have in this clear glasse* their follies showne; 
Nor will these fewer prove, who in their owne, 

From these thy tearsf shall learn to wash their crimes, 
And owe salvation to thy heavenly rimes. 


ANOTHER. 


Sucu is the verse thou writ’st, that who reades thine, 
Can never be content to suffer mine : 

Such is the verse I write, that reading mine 

I hardly can believe I have read thine; 

And wonder that, this excellence once knowne, 

I ne’er correct, nor yet conceale, mine owne. 
Yet though I danger feare than censure lesse, 
Nor apprehend a breach like to a presse, 

Thy merits now the second time inflame, 

To sacrifice the remnant of my shame. 

Nor yet (as first) alone, but joyn’d with those 
Who make the loftiest verse seem humblest prose. 
Thus did our Master to his praise desire, 

That babes should with philosophers conspire, 
And infants their hosannas should unite 

With the so famous Areopagite. 

Perhaps my style, too, is for praise most fit, 
Those show their judgment least, who shew their wit, 
And are suspected, least their subtille aime 

Be rather to attaine, than to give fame. 

Perhaps whilst I my earth do interpose, 

Betwixt thy sunne and them, I may aid those, 
Who have but feeble eyes, and weaker sight, 

To bear thy beams and to support thy light. 

So thy eclipse, by neighbouring darkness made, 
Were no injurious, but a usefull shade ; 

How e’er, I finish here, my muse her daies 

Ends in expressing thy deserved praise, 

Whose fate in this seems fortunately cast, 

To have so good an action for her last. 

And since there are who have been taught, that death 
Inspireth prophecie, expelling breath, 

I hope when these foretell what happy gains 
Posteritie shall reape from these thy paines, 

Nor yet from these alone, but how thy pen, 
Earthlike, shall yearly give new gifts to men; 
And thou fresh praise and wee fresh good receive, 
(For hee who thus can write, can never leave,) 
How time in them shall never force a breach, 

But they shall always live and always teach, 

That the sole likelihood which these present, 


Will from the new-raised souls command assent. ‘ 
And the so taught will not beleife refuse, 
To the last accents of a dying muse. . FALKLAND. 








* Ecclesiastes. + Lamentations 
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AN EPITAPH UPON THE EXCELLENT COUNTESSE OF HUNTINGDON, 

Prefixed to ‘‘ a Sermon preached at Ashby de la Zouch, at the Funeral of Elizabeth, 
Daughter and Coheir of Ferdinand Earl of Derby, and Wife to Henry Earl of 
Derby, and Wife to Henry Earl of Huntingdon, the fifth Earl of that family. 9th 


Feb. 1633."’ 


Tuk chief perfections of both sexes joyn’d, 
With neither’s vice nor vanity combin’d. 

Of this our age the wonder, love, and care, 

The example of the following and dispaire. 

Such beauty that from all hearts love must flow : 
Such majesty—that none durst tell her so. 

A wisdome of so large and potent sway, 

Rome’s Senate might have wisht, her Conclave may ; 
Which did to earthly thoughts so seldome bow, 
Alive she scarce was lesse in heaven than now. 
So voyd of the least pride, to her alone, 

These radiant excellencies seem’d unknown. 
Such once there was: but let thy griefe appeare, 
Reader, there is not: HuntT1inGpon lies here. 


By him who saies what he saw, FALKLAND. 


ON THE DEATH OF MY WORTHY FRIEND AND KINSMAN THE NOBLE, VIRTUOUS, 


AND LEARNED LORD HASTINGS. 


From ‘‘ Lacryme Musarum, Elegies on the Death of Henry Lord Hastings. 


8vo. 1649.’’ 
FarewEL, dear lord and friend, since thou hast chose 
Rather the Phoenix’s life, than death of crows : 
Though Death hath ta’en thee, yet I’m glad thy fame 
Must still remain in learned Hastings’ name. 
For thy great loss, my fortune I’ll condole, 
Whilst that Elizium enjoys thy soul. FALKLAND. 


We shall conclude with “ An Elegy upon my much honoured friend the Lord 
Viscount Falkland, from ‘‘ Characters and Elegies, by Francis Wortley, 
Knight and Baronet. 4to, 1646,” p. 38. 


Here Beauclerk lies, Art’s monopolist rather, 
Who engrost more than that most painful father 
Great Origen, who so outvied the rest, 

Even all the glorious fathers of the East. 
Besides he was a complete courtier too, 

Yet could the soldier in his trade outdo. 

His noble fancy was indeed so rich, 

No pen of Europe flew a higher pitch ; 

Envy itself must needs confesse that hee 

Was music in the camp, yet the court Mercury. 
Faulkland too forward prest in his advance, 
Hoping to beat them from their ordinance. 

An ill-meant shot, both to the King and State, 
Untimely put a period to his date. 

God’s powerful hand turns that great wheel, we know, 
The lesser moves, so starres work here below. 
How else should Twinnes so differ in their fate, 
If starres man’s fortune did necessitate ? 

When heaven does with its punishments begin, 
It oft makes sinnes the punishment of sinne. 
We were rebellious unto heaven, ’tis reason 

We should be scourged with the whips of treason. 
This is not donne by fortune, chance, or fate, 
Our sinnes heaven’s justice doth necessitate. 


Vicecomes de Falkland vir Regi meritd charus, ex intimis ejus conciliis et fidelitate 
clarus, musarum militizque patronus, vir pius et veritate plenus, en jacet hic intem- 
pestive sepultus. Qui apud prelium juxta Nuebury vulneribus transfixus in Regis 
causa (Rege teste) cecidit invictus. Anno Dom. 1644. 


Should any of our Correspondents know of any other of Lord Falkland’s 


poetical productions, we should feel obliged by the communication. J.M 
7 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—_—<— 


History of the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, illustrated by Origi- 
nal Documents. By Frederick Von 
Raumer. Translated from the Ger- 
man. 2 vols, 8vo. 


THE attention of M. Von Raumer, 
while searching in the Royal Collec- 
tion at Paris for materials for his his- 
tory of the House of Hohenstauffen, 
being directed to the most memorable 
historical passages of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, he with ex- 
cellent judgment determined that such 
an opportunity of amplifying the de- 
tails of the history of modern Europe 
should not be lost. He knew well 
that the grand outline of historical re- 
lation was already well defined, but he 
saw also that much was to be done in 
filling up the details, and bringing the 
picture out in all the force of indivi- 
duality to the view. The author avows 
this to be his object (p. 3), and he tells 
us that, aware of the impossibility of 
discovering anything utterly unheard of 
in modern history, he writes for those 
who take delight in individual trans- 
actions, and in the more particular 
unfolding of occurrences. Most satis- 
factorily and usefully to the cause of 
literature has he accomplished his de- 
sign. Weshall glance, in a desultory 
way, such as the nature of the work 
will well allow, at some of the topics 
illustrated by his researches. 

The volumes open with a sketch of 
those fanatics who in the middie of 
the sixteenth century had dissemi- 
nated their wild notions through a 
large portion of Europe—the Anabap- 
tists. Particulars are given from a 
contemporary letter, of their tenets 
and of their proceedings in Munster ; 
they destroyed churches and cloisters, 
for such were, in their creed, only the 
market places of Baal; they rejected 
all earthly authorities, and considered 
that sovereign princes ought to be put 
to death for their sins. Nevertheless 
these German visionaries elected John 
of Leyden, a tailor, one of their pro- 
phets, to reign over them, as King 
David over the Israelites. They ac- 
commodated him with a well-supplied 
table and a plurality of wives. How 
gross are the absurdities of false reli- 

Gent. Maca. Vou. IV. 


gion! The following statement, from 
reports of Marillac, Ambassador from 
the Court of France to that of Charles 
V. is strikingly characteristic of the 
mental energy of that remarkable sove- 
reign. The Emperor himself was 
moreover at this time of difficulties so 
sick (Marillac writes September 9, 
1550), that it would be impossible to 
find a weaker and thinner man, and 
the body physician informs the Queen 
of Hungary, on October 22, that with- 
out a miracle Charles cannot survive 
six months. Some weeks later, No- 
vember 4, Marillac acquaints his sove- 
reign that the Emperor has not only 
lost a quantity of blood by the he- 
morrhoids, but the gout has also so 
attacked him in the hands, feet, shoul- 
ders, and other places, that he is 
obliged to keep his bed, without being 
able to stir. Marillac immediately 
after subjoins, the Emperor does not 
refrain, on account of the sickness of 
his body, from working with his spirit, 
in every thing in which his greatness 
and the profitable direction of affairs 
are concerned.”’—p. 27. 

Charles’s advice to his son Philip 
the Second of Spain, who played so 
remarkable a part as the champion of 
Romanism, is to the following effect : 

‘* Support the true faith; suffer no 
heresy to enter the country; favour the 
holy Inquisition, and take care at the 
same time that its officers do not abuse 
their power,”’ 

The prejudices of education will 
blind the greatest minds; the true 
faith here referred to was notoriously 
most corrupt, and perverted by many 
obvious false tenets and idle supersti- 
tions, the traditions of men. The 
holy Inquisition was a most unholy, 
tyrannical, politico-ecclesiastical in- 
strument. What follows is not liable 
to the same animadversion. 

*« Do justice without hate or favour, 
and when you feel that you have either 
hate or passion, sanction no decision, 
especially if it be in a penal matter, for 
although justice be the virtue which keeps 
us upright with regard to every man, yet 
be mindful of the great mercies which 
Jesus Christ shewed to us. Practise and 
acquire both virtues, so that the one do 
not destroy the ry for either pushed 
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to an extreme would be no longer a virtue 
but a crime. Be in every thing consi- 
derate and moderate, sociable and affable. 
With anger and rashness we can effect 
nothing. Love the good, guard against 
the wicked, be cautious how you credit 
the advice of the young, or the complaints 
of the old.”’—p. 92. 


Some interesting particulars are 
found, p. 153 et seq. of Philip’s son, 
Prince Carlos, who decidedly laboured 
under mental aberration. No ground 
whatever appears for the report that 
his father was instrumental to his 
death and of that of his mother, on 
the grounds of a supposed incestuous 
passion existing between them. 

The manner in which the news of 
the massacre of Paris was received at 
the Court of Spain, was well worthy 
of the grand master of the Crusade 
against Protestantism, a few years 
afterwards undertaken by the outfit of 
the ‘ invincible’ though disgraced and 
vanquished Armada. 

These details are collected from the 
confidential reports of accredited en- 
voys. 

* Sept. 12,1572. King Philip received 
the account of St. Bartholomew’s night 
on the evening of the 7th, by a courier of 
Don Diego’s. He has shown upon the 
receipt of it, contrary to his nature and 
wont, as much and more joy than upon 
all the luck and prosperity which has 
ever befallen him. He cried out to all 
his people ‘ He now saw that your Ma- 
jesty (the King of France) was his good 
brother.’ The next day I had an au- 
dience of the King, when he (who other- 
wise never laughed) began to Jaugh, and 
shewed the greatest satisfaction and con- 
tent. Philip moreover ordered proces- 
sions and a Ze Deum; he even ordered 
all the Bishops to have processions and 
thanksgivings in their dioceses, especially 
for the King of France.’’ 

Like the persecutors of the truth 
of the Gospel in its infancy, these 
blind and bloody devotionists of Rome 
thought they wee doing God service 
by suppressing the diffusion of his 
Word, and martyring those whom it 
had converted. To the worldiy-mind- 
ed our Saviour, according to his pre- 
diction, brought indeed not ‘‘ Peace 
but a Sword.” 

In the subsequent volume (ii. p. 
169), we have a most interesting notice 
of the effect which this atrocious tra- 
gedy had on the mind of our Eliza- 
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beth, and of her prescience as to its 
effects and noble contempt of the dan- 
gers which would thereby threaten 
her kingdom. 

The massacre of St. Bartholomew 
estranged Elizabeth from the Court of 
France; on the news of it she shed 
bitter tears, and said she would give 
300,000/. that this calamity should 
not have happened. 

April 9, 1588, she wrote Henry III. 
of France an autograph letter of the 
fullowing tenor. 


‘¢ T thank you that you have never un- 
dertaken anything against me and my 
kingdom. If I supported Henry of Na- 
varre, I did so in the conviction that his 
ruin would be your own. I have also 
ever counselled him to submit himself to 
you, but not to alter his religion against 
his conscience. The party of the Ligue 
is already too mighty and favoured, it has 
already shorn you of the honours due to 
you, and no one is in a condition to make 
head against it. The King of Navarre 
has no thought of undertaking anything 
against you, and no Protestant would sup- 
port him in so detestable a proceeding. 
If you permit the Huguenots to live in 
freedom and security, you will find in 
them friends, and therewith the support 
of all Protestant princes.’’ 


When Henry the Third, instead of 
following her advice, connected him- 
self with the Ligue, Elizabeth asserted 
that out of this would arise a still 
greater war, but that God would, as 
hitherto, not withdraw from her his 
assistance. On another occasion, at 
the time of this great danger, she said 
to the French Ambassador, Chateau- 
neuf, ‘‘ I will not publish what means 
I possess within the Netherlands. I 
will, by God, hinder the King of Spain 
and these Guises from making a mock- 
ery of me, poor old woman that I am, 
who have indeed the frame of a woman, 
but the heart of a man.” 

Of James the First’s government, 
times, and character, we find some in- 
teresting traits derived also from di- 
plomatic reports made to the French 
Court. 

“* Aug. 15, 1603. King James is go- 
verned by a small number of favourites, 
generally Scottish gentlemen of no great 
quality, who are always about him, and 
see and hear whatever passes (192). The 


people of London appear strangely bar- 
barous and ungrateful to the memory of 
Elizabeth, in that (after such long stand- 
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ing, almost idolatrous worship) they light- 
ed on the day of her decease bonfires in 
honour of her successor. 

‘* He (the King) takes great pleasure 
in speaking openly at table, and to open 
scholastic disputes on subjects of all de- 
scriptions, particularly religious. He also 
piques himself on great contempt for 
women ; they are obliged to kneel to him 
on their presentation; he exhorts them 
openly to virtue, and scoffs with great 
levity at all men who pay them honour. 
You may easily conceive that the English 
ladies do not spare him, but hold him in 
abhorrence, and tear him to pieces with 
their tongues,’’ &c. (196.) 

‘‘ The Queen (who favoured the Ca- 
tholic party) complains that she obtains 
no money. The French envoy counsels 
his master to supply her in secret’’ (201). 

He further writes : 


‘¢ James is so passionately addicted to 
the chase, that he for the sake of it post- 
pones all business to great scandal. I ac- 
company him sometimes for several days, 
and am determined to become a good 
sportsman, or rather to pass myself off 
for such; for this is the only means to 
obtain converse with him, and to coin his 
favour and some influence with him. He 
was yesterday a little disturbed by the 
populace, which ran together from all 
sides to see him. He fell into such anger 
upon this, that I was quite unable to 
appease him; he cursed every one he 
met, and swore that if they would not let 
him follow the chase at his pleasure, he 
would leave England; words of passion 
which meant no harm, but calculated to 
draw on him great contempt and inex- 
tinguishable hate from thepeople.’’ (202). 

‘The good Elizabeth, whose memory 
one cannot sufficiently honour. Her suc- 
cessor is not in a condition to encourage 
disputes among his neighbours. Consider 
for pity’s sake what must be the state 
and condition of a prince whom the 
preachers publicly from the pulpit assail, 
whom the comedians of the metropolis 
bring upon the stage, whose wife attends 
these representations, whom the Parlia- 
ment braves and despises, and who is 
universally hated by the whole people.”’ 


The assertion that the King was 
publicly ridiculed by the professors of 
the histrionic art, is confirmed in an- 
other place by a detailed statement. 

‘¢ They brought forward their own king 
and his favourites in a very strange 
fashion. They made him curse and swear 
because he had been robbed of a bird, 
and beat a gentleman because he had 
called off the hounds from the scent. 
They represent him as drunk at least 
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once a day, &c. He has upon this made 
an order that no play shall be henceforth 
acted in London, for the repeal of which 
they have already offered 100,000 livres.” 
(220.) 

Those who have consulted the cor- 
respondence of King James, extant in 
the British Museum, where his pas- 
sion for dogs and their keepers is 
evinced in terms the most ridiculous, 
and puerile, not to say profane, will 
readily believe that these satires were 
really enacted, and were very popular 
with his subjects. 

The following is a note of the visit 
of the King of Denmark : 


* July 30, 1606. King Christian IV. 
of Denmark, is arrived here ; his fleet is 
handsome, and the Admiral’s ship of 1,500 
tons is gilded and covered with flags. 
There belong to his suite, among others, 
100 body guards, dressed in blue velvet 
and silver, twelve trumpeters, twelve 
pages, the sailors and soldiers dressed in 
like manner, but in cloth. The King of 
England entertains them all free of ex- 
pence. They pass nearly the whole Sun- 
day in Church.”’ (215.) 

These matters have been recorded 
at length in Mr. Nichols’s Progresses 
of King James the First. 


In another piace the Ambassador 
says: 

‘The Secretary Winwood has been 
with me, and promised to serve me faith- 
fully, mediantibus illis, which means if, 
according to my promise, I am liberal in 
my payments. Money is here the true 
Gordian knot which holds all together. 
Even the Aueen and Villiers are to be 
bought.”’ 


Such was the corrupt and debauch- 
ed condition of a Court which under- 
went a severe retribution in the fol- 
lowing reign, in which rebellious and 
sanguinary crisis an amiable and pious 
monarch was involved, deserving of a 
better fate, but who in the mysterious 
will of Providence in some sort may 
be said to have expiated the sins of 
his father. 

Our limits will not allow us to fol- 
low M. Raumer through numerous 
other details, which are interesting 
amplifications of the general history 
of Europe. Assuredly -his work will 
obtain a distinguished place among 
those which are intended to exhibit 
history and manners in their most mi- 
nute and authentic details. © 
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1. Discourses and Dissertations on the 
Scriptural doctrines of Atonement 
and Sacrifice. By the late W. Magee, 
D.D. Archbishop of Dublin. Fifth 
edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 

. Biblical Notes and Dissertations, 
chiefiy intended to confirm and illus- 
trate the doctrine of the Deity of 
Christ ; with some remarks on the 
practical importance of that doctrine. 
By Joseph John Gurney. 2d edition. 
With some corrections and additions. 
8vo. pp. 505. 

. Letiers on the Trinity, and on the 
Divinity of Christ ; addressed to the 
Rev. W. E. Channing, in answer to 
his Sermon on the Doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. By Moses Stuart, Professor 
of Sacred Literature, Andover, U. 8. 
12mo. pp. xix. 163. 


THE Unitarian controversy is de- 
cidedly the most important in the 
present day. The Calvinistic may 
now be said, comparatively, to have 
subsided; because both Arminians 
and Calvinists have learned to think 
better of each other, and mutually to 
coufess that the sentiments of their 
opponents contain the essence of di- 
vine truth. The Pzdobaptist contro- 
versy has lost much of its importance ; 
because all sober-minded persons ac- 
knowledge, that the object of conten- 
tion is a form, and not a doctrine. 
Looking to the practical results, by 
which every doctrine must come tu be 
tried, it is evident that the children of 
the Pzdobaptist display no conspicu- 
ous difference from those of the Bap- 
tist, while the latter, when adults, in 
no ways excel the pious Pedobaptist. 
One benefit, however, results from this 
discussion, namely, that it prevents 
both parties from reposing on a cere- 
mony, and obliges them to cultivate 
the vital reality. 

But this cannot be said of the Uni- 
tarian controversy: the question is 
not, whether hope and assurance mean 
the same thing, or at what age man- 
kind are the objects of the Christian 
covenant; Agitur de vitd et sanguine 
Turi. The question now turns upon 
this point—What Christianity actually 
is? in what shape is it made known to 
men? and by whom the divine com- 
munication was made? The very es- 
sence of Christianity is brought into 
debate. The parties are too far di- 
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vided by their sentiments to meet upon 
any intermediate ground. If such a 
spot could be found, it must be sought 
in Arianism; but both parties have 
rejected that already, and in fact 
few, if any, stop short at it. If the 
Unitarian ascends in his views, like 
Scott and Mason Good, he leaves it 
behind him; if the Trinitarian de- 
scends, like Priestley and Belsham, it 
is not there that he arrests his pace. 

It is not possible, or indeed desir- 
able, that the Trinitarian and Unitarian 
should ever agree that they mean the 
same thing in different words. Too 
many practical results, and too many 
motives of piety, are attached to the 
doctrines in dispute, to admit of such a 
compromise. Of course we speak as 
Trinitarians; but we mean no unkind- 
ness toward the person of the Unitarian, 
or contempt for his judgment, or sus- 
picion of his intentions. We say this, 
because much acrimony has been ex- 
hibited in the controversy, such as 
could not possibly tend to advance the 
interests of religion. We know the 
heart of an Unitarian, even as the 
Israelites were reminded, that they 
knew the heart of a stranger, for they 
had been strangers in the land of 
Egypt.* The whole of this contro- 
versy has past in our mind, and hence 
we know, that a man may peruse Uni- 
tarian books, and conscientiously be- 
lieve them to contain the truth. Whe- 
ther they do contain the truth is ano- 
ther matter; for our part, we have 
come to an opposite conclusion. But 
we take our leave of them, with a wish 
to see their authors differently impress- 
ed, and not with the language of in- 
sult or feelings of derision. Perhaps 
it is drawing too nice a distinction to 
say that a man may hold a heresy 
without being a heretic :—-we mean, 
that he may hold opinions, which are 
heretical in themselves, without being 
influenced by heretical motives. 

The work which stands at the head 
of this article, is of acknowledged im- 
portance in theology. Its appearance 
formed an epoch in the controversy. 
It first had the effect of urging the 
Unitarians to publish their version of 
the New Testament; and what is re- 
markable, the representations inci- 





* This of course must be taken as ap- 
plying to the writer of this paper. 
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dentally made in it, led to the appoint- 
ment of a Bishop in India.. It has 
been too long before the world to need 
any examination now; we will there- 
fore content ourselves with saying, 
that it comprises a body of divinity 
upon this one subject. We were sur- 
prised and delighted to find, that ob- 
jections which we thought had arisen 
in our own mind, were anticipated, 
and removed in this book. But we 
must observe, that a little more care 
in revising the references in this edi- 
tion, would have improved it. 

Mr. Gurney’s work, which stands 
second in our list, although it exhibits 
rather a general title, is chiefly con- 
fined to the Deity of Christ. There 
is something open and decided in 
saying Deity, rather than Divinity, 
which we admire, as the latter term 
has been adopted, in the north of 
Ireland, for the sake of ambiguity. 
The author is a member of the Society 
of Friends, who has devoted himself 
to this study for several years, and, 
we think, under peculiar advantages ; 
for, as that body includes persons 
of every sentiment, such a one comes 
into the arena, free from any bias, 
without prejudice in favour of any 
sect, and uninfluenced by connexion 
with any particular Church. We do 
not mean to say, that creeds and arti- 
cles have not their use, for we dis- 
tinctly believe that they have ; but in 
the present instance, Mr. Gurney’s 
freedom from all such prepossession 
and attachment, must stamp the 
greater value on the result of his in- 
quiries. He has been honestly and 
candidly seeking the truth, and we 
are sure that he would have pro- 
claimed it, whether it proved to be 
with Athanasius, Arius, Socinus, or 
with the modern Unitarians. Indeed 
we cannot speak too highly (and it is 
from experience that we speak) of his 
«‘ Letter on Redemption ;” it is the 
most solid summary of Christianity 
that we have seen, and, in our opinion, 
no young man ought to enter upon 
the world without having it as a 
manual of doctrinal truth. Nor would 
we forget his ‘‘ Essays on Christiani- 
ty,”’ thongh we think that he has not 
always exercised a critical judgment 
in the application of texts. In this 
volume, however, he has done so. 
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The dissertations turn chiefly upon 
the pre-existence of Christ, the crea- 
tion of all things by Him, the nature 
of the Word according to the Rabbini- 
cal writers, the prophecies of Isaiah 
concerning the nature and dignity of 
Christ, the language in which The 
Lord is termed our Righteousness, and 
the controverted expressions in 1 Tim. 
iii. 16. There is also a dissertation on 
the canonical authority of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and one on the practical 
importance of faith in the Deity of 
Christ. 

In treating of the pre-existence of 
Christ, in the form of God, Mr. Gur- 
ney has adduced some striking paral- 
lels from classical writers, which 
prove, that nature, and not mere ap- 
pearance, is meant. But he has omit- 
ted to notice a very particular one, in 
the first line of Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
—a work almost contemporary with 
the New Testament : 


In nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas 
Corpora : 

where an entire change, and not a 
partial one, is meant; not a change of 
shape, but of essence. When Hya- 
cinthus becomes a flower, when 
Arachne becomes a spider, or Cygnus 
a swan, it is not a change of shape 
that they undergo, but of nature itself. 
The translation in Garth’s Ovid will 
convey nearly the same idea to the 
English reader : 


Of bodies changed to other forms I sing ; 
Assist ye Gods, from you these changes 
spring. 
On the subject of the word Immanuel, 
Mr. G. has retrieved the orthodox 
sense from the grasp of objectors, and 
has placed the text on a much firmer 
footing than that on which Dr. Pye 
Smith had left it. We would concede, 
that many names are mere appella- 
tives, and that the circumstances of 
the case must determine whether they 
are so or not. Thus the late Queen 
of the Sandwich Islands, and first 
Christian convert of that country, was 
called Keopuolani, which means, the 
dropping of the clouds from heaven. 
Not that she could be really such ; and 
in this instance the name can only be 
figurative. But when we read in 
Ezekiel 48 ult. that the name of the 
temple shall be called Jehovah-Sham- 
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mah, i. e. the Lord is there, we believe 
that a truth is enunciated in these 
words, answering to the promise in 
Revel. xxi. 3. Accordingly, when we 
are told, that the child shall be called 
Immanuel, i. e. God with us, we believe 
a similar truth to be contained in the 
words; because as it is a Virgin that 
conceives, there is no human father in 


the case, but a divine one, and con- . 


sequently the offspring is divine also : 
or, in other words, ‘‘ the being who 
will be born of the Virgin, and abide 
with us, is very God.” 

Incidently, we would remark, from 
the words of Luke i. 35, that when 
He, who is born of the Holy Spirit is 
called the Son of God, common sense 
may suffice to perceive, that the Holy 
Spirit can be none other than God. 
It may be said in reply, that all true 
believers are born of the Spirit and 
called Sons of God (John i. 12. iii. 5). 
But the reply involves a fallacy, for it 
- would prove them to be born of water 
in a real sense, instead of a figurative 
one. 

The pronoun 77 in Jerem. xxxiii. 16. 
has greatly puzzled commeprtators. 
Mr. Gurney supposes, with Blayney, 
that it is the masculine in the Chal- 
daic form, ‘‘ which is of frequent oc- 
currence in the Hebrew Scriptures.” 
The Vulgate and Syriac render it, not 
she, but he, as in Jer. xxiii. 6. We 
would add another supposition: As 
the prophecies of Jeremiah were not 
completed till after the captivity,-so, 
of course, by the time they were col- 
lected, the Jews had become familiar 
with Chaldee. We know from Dan. 
ix. 2, how intensely his prophecies 
were studied by the Jews at Babylon ; 
and copies executed there were likely 
to contract some Chaldaisms, as the 
first generation of the captivity must 
have been nearly extinct in the course 
of seventy years. So that a Chal- 
daism in this book need not surprise 
us. Nor is it impossible, that the 
captives, in their ardent love for Je- 
rusalem,* may have interpreted the 
latter clause as relating to the city, 
and inserted the pronoun, in order to 
mark the supposed reference more 
clearly.t If, however, such was the 





* Psalm oxxxvii. 5. 
+ See the expression, in Isaiah i. 21, 
‘‘ righteousness lodged in it.”’ 
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case, they impaired the real meaning 
of the prophecy by doing so. This, 
however, we know their descendants 
have done in many instances, by sub- 
stituting temporal meanings for spi- 
ritual ones. 

The Dissertation on 1 Tim. iii. 16. 
is the masterpiece of the volume. It 
now stands much more complete than 
it did in the first edition, for which 
the author very candidly acknowledges 
himself indebted to Dr. Henderson’s 
pamphlet.{ Perhaps we may gain a 
step in the argument by using a diffe- 
rent expression : the word manifested 
has become so technical, as no longer 
to convey a clear idea; but let us say 
exhibited, which is the plain meaning 
of eavepw6n ; how poor and jejune is 
the reading, ‘‘ He who was exhibited 
in flesh, was,’’ &c. But when we say 
‘* Ged was exhibited in flesh, was,” &c., 
we have a splendid fact announced, 
such as is worthy of the term mystery. 

Mr. Gurney, after having summed 
up the comparative evidence of MSS. 
Versions, and Fathers, comes (in this 
edition) to the conclusion, ‘‘ that this 
long-received reading (©¢os) ought 
clearly to be retained in the text of 
the Greek Testament. Indeed, it is 
impossible to read his Dissertation, as 
it now stands, without being con- 
vinced that the mass of evidence pre- 
ponderates in favour of Geos. But it 
is impossible to hail the arrival at this 
conclusion, without admitting, that it 
lays us under greater moral obliga- 
tions, and involves a deeper responsi- 
bility than either of the others. This 
result, we fear, has been too little kept 
in view by writers on this controversy. 

Nor must we forget, that Mr. Gur- 
ney has shattered one main support of 
the reading és, namely, the story of 
Macedonius. It is positively irrecon- 
cileable with the circumstance of his 
being accused of Nestorianism, as in 
that case he would not have changed 
és into Geos, but the reverse ; because 
the Nestorians held that the Virgin 
Mary “‘ was not the mother of God.” 
Besides, the story originally says, that 
he changed és into os, which is inex- 
plicable. Mr. Gurney rejects the 





t ‘The Great Mystery of Godliness 
incontrovertible.”? 8vo. Holdsworth ‘and 
Ball.—One of the most important publi- 
cations on the subject. 
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story, and considers, that, if true, the 
whole tenor of it has been changed. 

The third of the works announced, 
comprises a series of Letters on the 
Doctrines of the Trinity and the Di- 
vinity of Christ. The author (Moses 
Stuart) is well known by his com- 
mentaries on the Hebrews and Ro- 
mans; and as a theologian of the 
exegetical class, is deservedly esteem~ 
ed. We cannot, however, acquit him 
of vanity, or something very like it, 
when, in the former of those works, he 
talks of preparing the way for better 
commentaries than have hitherto been 
written. It is obvious, that he at- 
taches the very highest importance to 
that kind of commentary which he has 
produced. Not that we would de- 
tract from its value. Since the pre- 
valence of exegetical or expository 
writing in Germany, the reveries of 
rationalism have been banished (as we 
have learned from other quarters), and 
orthodox sentiments are beginning to 
gain ground. It is allowed, by those 
writers, that the doctrines delivered in 
the Scriptures, are what is usually 
considered orthodox. After this ac- 
knowledgment, the next step, we trust, 
will be to embrace them cordially. 

Thus far, however, a great step is 
gained; because a’class of writers, 
who are prepossessed in favour of no 
set of opinions, concur in their expla- 
nations with the tenets of the orthodox 
churches. 

Our readers must not confound the 
exegetical writings with what they 
often meet with at home in the shape 
of exposition. It denotes a plain in- 
terpretation, accompanied with such 
proofs and illustrations as the subject 
may require; but does not include 
practical reflections, or what are 
usually called improvements. 

These letters are addressed to the 
celebrated Unitarian writer, Dr. Chan- 
ning, on the occasion of a sermon 
preached by him at the ordination of 
the Rev. Jabez Sparks, in which he 
had advanced some violent remarks 
on the Trinitarian doctrines. The 
great inconvenience attending this 
controversy,’ is this; an objection 
may be made in a few lines, which it 
takes as many pages to discuss and 
answer. The first part of this little 
volume is occupied with the questions 
that grow out of the word person. 


The rest comprises an examination 
of the texts which bear on the Deity 
of Christ, in which Mr. S. has not 
only powerfully urged such as are 
pertinent, but has shown great judg- 
ment in waiving those that are not. 
Many valuable specimens of the Ger- 
man divines are introduced, such as 
will afford the reader an insight into 
their tenets and arguments. On the 
whole, it may be pronounced an ex- 
cellent manual of erudition and rea- 
soning on the orthodox side of the 
controversy. 

The following passage merits to be 
widely circulated : 

‘* A short time since, almost all the 
Unitarians of New England were simple 
Arians. Now, if I am correctly informed, 
there are scarcely any of the younger 
preachers of Unitarian sentiments who 
are not simple Humanitarians. Such 
was the case in Germany. The divinity 
of Christ was early assailed ; inspiration 
was next doubted and impugned. Is not 
this already begun here? Natural religion 
comes next in order; and the question 
between the parties here may soon be, in 
substance, whether natural or revealed re- 
ligion is our guide and our hope ?’’ p. 144, 


We recommend this passage to all 
who have been led to idolise America 
as a model for religious matters, by 
the specious reasonings of a class of 
writers who, to say the least, are very 
sanguine in their ideas of the result. 

Since the above was written, we 
met with a passage in the works of the 
learned Lightfoot, which deserves to 
be quoted and remembered in this 
controversy. In his ‘“‘ Harmony of 
the Four Evangelists,’ on Lukeiii. 22, 
he says, 

‘« In regard to the Holy Ghost himself, 
whose werk in the church was now, in a 
more special and frequent manner, to be 
showed under the Gospel, it was conve- 
nient, (1. e. fitting) that he might be ex- 
pressed and revealed to be a personal 
substance, and not an operation of the 
Godhead only, or qualitative virtue. For 
qualities, operations, and acts, cannot 
assume bodily shapes, nor aught but 
what is in itself substantial.’”’ Works, 
Pitman’s edition, vol. iv. p. 315. 


Again, Mr. Ellis, in his Polynesian 
Researches, informs us, that among 
the Tahitians, ‘‘ sacrifice was fre- 
quently called Taraehara, a compound 
term, signifying a disentangling from 
guilt; from ¢ara, to untie or loosen, 
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and hara, guilt.” vol. i. p. 344. We 
desire no better commentary on the 
propitiary expression taking away sin, 
throughout the Bible. S. E. L 





Arcu£o oe, or Miscellaneous Tracts 
relating to Antiquity. Published by 
the Society of Antiquaries of London. 
Vol. XXVI, Part I. 


Description of a large Collection of 
Coins of William the Conqueror, disco- 
vered at Beaworth, in Hampshire, with 
an attempt at a chronological arrrange- 
ment of the Coins of William I. and II. 
By Edward Hawkins, F.R.S. 


THIS remarkable hoard, which must 
have consisted of nearly 7000 pieces, 
in the highest state of preservation, 
was found by some boys who were at 
play in a piece of pasture land called 
the Old Litten, attached to the home- 
stead called the Manor House in Bee- 
worth. They were contained in a 
leaden box, which lay so near the sur- 
face that a wheel track exposed a por- 
tion of it to the boys. The spot is 
no doubt rightly considered to have 
been within the boundary of the old 
churchyard of Beaworth. The church 
has been for ages destroyed, and its 
existence rests altogether upon faith- 
ful tradition. Here then is one more 
instance of treasure deposited within 
a sacred precinct, doubtless for securi- 
ty during civil commotions; as such 
places were esteemed sacred by all 
parties, in obedience to the decrees of 
the church, which afforded sanctuary 
not only to the persons but to the 
goods and money of individuals. A 
careful and accurate list is given of 
the names of the mints and moneyers 
impressed on the coins found at Bea- 
worth; and it is remarkable that the 
whole mass consisted of pieces of what 
is called the PAXS type, which im- 
press has been considered, by an emi- 
nent numismatist, as allusive to the 
suppression of some popular insurrec- 
tion during the uneasy reign of the 
first William. It may, however, we 
think not unreasonably be suggested, 
that as short sentences of scriptural 
allusion were frequently attached to 
coin in the middle ages, so this might 
be read either Pax Salvatoris, a pro- 
per motto to accompany the cross on 
the reverse of the piece; or Paw sit 
(vobis), in allusion to the words of 
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our Saviour to his disciples, A very 
accurate and clear plate of specimens 
of the coins accompanies Mr. Haw- 
kins’s paper. 


Il. Further Observations on the Ec- 
clesiastical Architecture of France and 
England, in a letter from Thomas Rick- 
man, Esq. F.S.A. 


The object of this essay is to point 
out certain characteristic marks which 
belong to the mode of construction of 
buildings erected before the year of 
Christ 1000, which we are told are 
these; the masonry has a peculiar 
sort of quoining, which is used with- 
out plaster as well as with, consisting 
of a long stone set at the corner and 
a short one lying 
on it, and bencing 
one way or both into 
the wall. Another 
peculiarity is the use 
. occasionally of very 
Sai large and heavy 
blocks of stone in 
particular parts of 
the work, while the 
rest is mostly of 
small stones, the use 
’ of what is called Ro- 
man bricks, and occasionally of an 
arch with straight sides to the upper: 
part instead of curves. The want of 
buttresses is to be noticed as being 
general in these edifices, and occa- 
sional use of mouldings much like Ro- 
man, and in the division of the win- 

= dows of a sort of rude ba- 

luster. The occasional in- 
troduction of a round stair- 
case west of the tower, for 
the purpose of access to the 
upper floors, and at all times 
of carvings, much more rude 
than the generality of Nor- 
man work, and of others 
which are clear imitations of Roman 
work. Another characteristic of this 
early Saxon style is found (as we have 
said) in the construction of the arches, 
—when large they are circular, when 
small they are formed as two sides of 
a triangle. 

A list of twenty edifices, possess- 
ing these early indications of construc- 
tion, in thirteen counties, extending 
from Whittingham, in Northumber- 
land, north, to Sompting on the coast 
of Sussex, south; and from Barton 
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on the Humber, on the coast of Lin- 
colnshire, east to North Burcombe on 
the west, is subjoined, which we tran- 
scribe for the benefit of our antiqua- 
rian readers :—Whittingham, WNor- 
thumb. ; Kirkdale, York; Laughton 
en le Morthen, ditto; the Tower of 
St. Peter’s, Barton on the Humber, 
Linc.; part of Ropsley, Linc.; the 
east end of Repton, Derb.; the tower 
of Barnack, Northamp.; the east end 
of Whittering, Northamp. ; Brigstock, 
Northamp.; Brixworth, Northamp. ; 
the tower of Eari’s Barton, Nor- 
thamp. ; ditto of Clapham, Beds ; ditto 
of St. Benet, Cambridge; ditto of St. 
Michael, Oxford; part of the tower of 
Trinity, Colchester; parts of Stoke 
d’Abernon, [or rather Stoke by Guil- 
ford; see p. 106.] Surrey; the east 
end of North Burcombe, Wilts; the 
doors (stopped up) of Britford, ditto ; 
part of Worth, Sussex, part of Somp- 
ting, Sussex. Other particulars, im- 
portant for settling the chronology 
of ancient architecture, but too nu- 
merous for notice here, are detailed 
from the minute and valuable notes of 
Mr. Rickman, whose writings will re- 
main as of standard authority in such 
matters. 


A Letter by William Young Ottley, 
Esq. F.S.A. ona MS. in the Brit. Mus. 
believed by him to be of the second or third 
Century, and containing the translation of 
Aratus’ Astronomical Poem, by Cicero, 
accompanied by Drawings of the Con- 
stellations ; with a Preliminary Disser- 
tation, in proof of the use of Minuscule 
Writing by the Ancient Romans, and a 
corrected edition of the Poem itself, in- 
cluding ten lines not heretofore known. 


This MS. [No. 647 of the Harleian 
Library] the ingenious and learned 
author of the treatise to which it has 
given rise, describes as containing 
“* Cicero’s well known translation of 
the astronomical poem of Aratus, 
with figures of the constellations of 
somewhat a large size, done in colours; 
and it is remarkable, that’ within the 
outlines of the figures, the prose ac- 
counts of these constellations, as given 
by Hyginus, are written in small ca- 
pitals; like the small poems of Sim- 
mias Rhodius, which we see inscribed 
in the shape of an egg, a pair of wings, 
a battle-axe, an altar, &c. in the Poete 
Minores Greci,” p. 48. Mr. Ottley, 

Cent. Mace. Vor. IV. 
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on turning over the leaves of this ma+ 
nuscript, soon became convinced, from 
the style and character of the draw- 
ings, that they were genuine remains of 
Roman art, and that the greater part 
of the manuscript itself was equal in 
antiquity with the far-famed Virgils 
and Terence of the Vatican. 

Mr. Ottley’s well-known taste and 
intimate acquaintance with every pe- 
riod of pictorial design, entitle his 
opinion on this point to the highest 
respect, and the drawings being al- 
lowed to belong to the classic period, 
it follows that the minuscule charac- 
ters in which the manuscript is writ- 
ten, are of the same age; these minus- 
cules being nothing else but the small 
letters used at the present day in our 
printingtype. Itfollows,“‘thatthecom- 
mon belief that the ancients were unac- 
quainted with minuscule writing, or 
that if they did use minuscule writing 
it must have been very different from 
that practised in after times, is ill 
founded.”” This indeed is an import- 
ant proposition, well worthy of the 
labour which Mr. Ottley has bestowed 
on its proof, and affecting not only 
the antiquity of MSS. but of many 
ancient inscriptions. 

In the course of his dissertation Mr. 
Ottley is very naturally led into the 
consideration of the various substances 
on which the ancients wrote, and he 
gives very good reason for supposing 
that their papyri were not altogether 
composed of the leaves of the Egyptian 
plant, but that they were acquainted 
with the manufacture of what is now 
termed paper, composed of mixed ma- 
terials, “‘ though for a long time per- 
haps the use of wire sieves to let off 
the superfluous water from the pulp 
may not have been thought of, and 
till then paper may have been made 
by a process very similar to that 
employed by our hatters in making 
felt, p. 69; which supposition Mr. 
Ottley remarks may in some degree ac- 
count for the great strength and thick- 
ness which he has commonly observed 
in the oldest papers he has seen. One 
very striking circumstance in favour 
of this conjecture has not escaped Mr. 
Ottley, the frequent mention by classic 
writers of the consignment of the works 
of authors in ancient times, ad ficos et 
piperem, as many a well paid and 
puffed author of — days descends 
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within a few short years to the butter 
shops; he justly observes that the 
material of the papyrus, considering 
the mere leaves of the plant to have 
been implied by that term, would have 
been much too brittle for the purpose 
of a wrapper. : 

When Martial speaks of a “ cucul- 
lus piperis vel thuris,” Ep. II. lib. 3, 
the means such a paper wrapper as 
encloses at the present day, for many 
a good old dame, a pennyworth of 
sugar. Indeed, the Greek and Latin 
MSS. found at Herculaneum appear 
to have been written on very different 
substances. The Latin MSS. were so 
concreted together in mass, that they 
could not for the greater part be un- 
rolled, so that of ‘‘ 2366 columns and 
fragments already opened, only forty 
are Latin,” p. 67. 

The inference seems very probable 
indeed, that the Latin MSS. were 
formed of a manufactured paper. Pe- 
trus Cluniacensis, a writer of the first 
half of the twelfth century, in his 
Tractatus contra Judeos, alludes evi- 
dently to paper in the following pas- 
sage of his work: “ Legit (inquit Ju- 
deus) Deus in Celis Librum Talmuth. 
Sed cujusmodi librum? Si talem 
quales quotidie in uso legendi habe- 
mus, utique ex pellibus arietum hir- 
corum vel vitulorum, sive ex biblis vel 
juncis orientalium paludium, aut ex 
rasuris veterum pannorum, seu ex qua- 
libet alia forte viliore materia compac- 
tos, et pennis avium vel calamis palus- 
trium locorum qualibet tinctura infec- 
tis descriptos.” 

Buonarotti, in his work ‘‘ Osserva- 
sioni sopra alcuni frammenti di Versi 
Antichi, di vetro,” &c. fol. Fiorenze, 
1716, seems to have been the earliest 
writer who has in any decided manner 
asserted that the ancients used minus- 
cule characters. These fragments were 
bottoms of drinking glasses found in 
the catacombs of Rome, many of them 
inscribed with the well-known mono- 
gram which Constantine caused to be 
embroidered on his Labarum, if we 
remember rightly the statement of 


Eusebius, in jewels and gold, 
L and which was considered to 

have been first adopted by him 
in consequence of it being indicated 
to him in his famous vision. Buona- 
rotti shows that the monogrammatic 


symbol thus employed was rather an 
adaptation or recognition of one well 
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known, long before, for the same pur- 
pose, than an invention; for several 
of the inscriptions bearing this cha- 
racter were as old, he concludes, as 
the persecution of Dioclesian, and he 
adds, what more immediately bears on 
the subject of our author’s essay, that 
many of the glass fragments on which 
he treats, bore inscriptions in a sort 
of cursive character, having greater 
analogy to the Greek than the Latin, 
which he concludes was adopted either 
for the sake of expedition, or because 
the scribe was a Greek or a Syrian, 
and not perfectly conversant with the 
Roman character. 

The Marquis of Maffei, in his Istoria 
Diplomatica, printed in 1727, first en- 
deavoured to simplify the subject of 
ancient writing, and showed that the 
old vulgar belief, that there were five 
kinds of ancient characters employed 
by the Scribes of Europe, Roman, 
Gothic, Lombardic, Saxon, and Fran- 
co-Gallican, was altogether an ideal 
fabrication. Indeed, the Lombards, so 
far from bringing the art of writing 
into Italy, were ignorant of the use of 
letters, until they hadestablished them- 
selves there, and acquired them from 
the descendants of its ancient inhabi- 
tants. All these imaginary varieties 
had but one origin, the Roman; and 
all distinctions may be merged in the 
terms majuscules, employed for the 
capitals, minuscules for the smaller cha- 
racters, and cursive when the letters 
run into easy curves, somewhat re- 
sembling the style of our modern hand 
writing. After the lucid illustration 
and support which the assertions of 
Maffei have received from Mr. Ottley, 
we think we shall hear no more of 
Longobardic, Merovingian characters, 
&c. but simply of Roman majuscules, 
and Roman minuscules, 

The black letter, still retained in 
Germany, was evidently an ingenious 
artifice of the scribes of the middle 
age, to make as many straight strokes 
as possible suffice for an inscription ; 
and, by the by, when introduced in 
sculpture, it has an effect eminently 
ornamental, and harmonizes with the 
Pointed style. We could point out, in 


illustration of this assertion, the in- 
scriptions of the monument of Abbot 
Wheathampsted, at St. Alban’s, and 
the verge of the table monument on 
which the figure of Edward the Black 
Prince reposes at Canterbury. 
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Mr. Ottley, we think, has most fully 
shown that the passage of St. Jerome, 
in which “ literis uncialibus’”’ has been 
altered by Cayley to literis initialibus, 
ought to be restored to its former 
reading ; for the term had evidently, 
ex origine, no reference whatever to 
the form of the letters, but to their 
size. He justly remarks that a la- 
mentable confusion has arisen by mo- 
dern writers adopting this term indis- 
criminately on many occasions for 
round or square capitals, and by their 
fabricating another, used with as little 
particularity, semi-uncial. We do not 
find that he has remarked how fre- 
quently the Greek are found mixed 
with our square Roman letters in our 
Romano-British inscriptions; how 
often the circular backed € is em- 
ployed in these old memorialg and 
in many instances the 3, the 7, andv; 
instances indeed of the cursive also, on 
such memorials are not wanting. 

Mr. Ottley’s essay is copiously il- 
lustrated by fac-simile specimens of 
various inscriptions remaining on the 
walls of Pompeii, of the characters of 
MSS. found at Herculaneum, of those 
of the Vatican Terence, and of other 
writings, considered the most ancient 
extant in the world, all tending to 
show that minuscule characters, from 
a very early period, were employed by 
the ancients. 

There are also numerous plates co- 
pied from the ancient MS. of Aratus, 
which he considers of the classic pe- 
riod, and from another copy (Bibl. 
Cotton. Tib. B, v.) of the same trea- 
tise, with illuminations of the Saxon 
age, in which the Saxon artist has 
adopted the costume of his own pe- 
riod in the figures which represent the 
constellations, and this is particularly 
remarkable in the lingettes, or ban- 
dages, with which the legs of the Saxons 
are swathed, instead of the sandal- 
bands worn by the Romans. On the 
whole, this essay must be considered 
as one of the most elaborate and im- 
portant which has ever been written 
with a view to settle the chronology 
of different modes of chirography in 
the most remote ages of literature. 

The MS. copy of the Aratea of Mar- 
cus Tullius Cicero, in the Harleian 
Library, has formed the text for this 
elaborate dissertation. It contains ten 
lines more than are to be found in any 
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printed copy. These occur at the end 
of the poem, and will suffice at once 
as a specimen of the subject and the 
style of its versification : 


Sed cum se medium ceeli in regione locavit 
Magnus Aquarius, et vestivit lumine terras, 
Tum pedibus simul et supra cervice jubata 
Cedit Equus fugiens, et contra signipotens 
nox [ipsa ; 
Cauda Centaurum retinens, ad se rapit 
Nec potis est caput atque umeros* obdu- 
cere latos, [vestit ; 
Cervicem atque oculorum ardentia lumina 
Hanc autem properant depellere Pisces. 


[To be continued] 





History and Antiquities of the Ca- 
thedral Church of Worcester. By John 
Britton, F.S.A., &c. 4to. 


WE were truly pained by reading 
the announcement that the subject of 
the present review is the last of the 
Cathedrals which the indefatigable 
author intends to illustrate. 

The volume commences with an ex- 
tended prefatory essay, in which is 
detailed the origin and progress of the 
“* Cathedral Antiquities,” and the 
causes which have led to the abandon- 
ment of the undertaking. It is deeply 
to be regretted that the author of a 
work so valuable, should have occasion 
to complain of any want of patronage 
either public or individual, or to feel 
that his profits were diminished by the 
operation of an Act of Parliament 
which professes to have been enacted 
for the protection of literary property. 
The neglect of the dignitaries of seve- 
ral of the Cathedrals is justly a subject 
of complaint. He might naturally 
have formed the expectation that the 
higher orders of the Clergy, possessed 
of splendid endowments, and distin- 
guished for their learning and their 
talents, would have cheerfully stepped 
forward as the patrons of a work 
which was dedicated to the illustration 
of the beauties of those valuable ex- 
amples of ancient art, of which they 
were the legal guardians. That an 
author, who had entered into an un- 
dertaking of such magnitude as to 
comprise the whole of the Cathedrals, 
should have been disappointed in the 
hopes of that patronage which he had 
so reasonably anticipated, is much to 





* Thus written, without the aspirate. 
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be deplored. In some instance en- 
couragement was given, and in every 
ease Mr. Britton cheerfully acknow- 
ledges the extent of his obligations. 
It is unpleasing to be compelled to add 
that such instances were the excep- 
tions. A heavier charge is brought 
against the superiors of two of the 
Cathedrals. In these instances the 
author states that difficulties were ac- 
tually thrown in the way of his pro- 
ceedings. Such conduct being in the 
highest degree illiberal, and at the 
same time happily far from common, 
Mr. Britton has properly named the 
two Cathedrals (Exeter and Hereford) 
at which he received this unworthy 
treatment. We have ourselves felt a 
degree of annoyance at the obstacles 
which are sometimes thrown in the 
way of those individuals, who may 
wish to take more than a cursory view 
of our venerable Cathedrals. Insome, 
the building has been as free as the 
air; in others, it has been necessary to 
obtain a formal permission to copy a 
shield of arms or an inscription, or 
to draw a moulding or a monument. 
In some instances the difficulty has 
appeared to arise from the interference 
of the architect engaged on the repairs 
of the structure ; but in no case have 
we to complain of the treatment ex- 
perienced by Mr. Britton. At Exeter 
we can state that a more liberal policy 
now prevails, for a simple application 
to a venerable and excellent dignitary 
of that church obtained an immediate 
permission to visit the edifice with the 
utmost freedom ; and we hope for the 
sake of the interests of the fine arts, 
that at the present time a similar line 
of conduct would be pursued in every 
instance. The Cathedrals are schools 
of design in Gothic architecture, and 
their doors should be freely opened to 
every student. 

The author concludes his preface 
with a kind of autobiographical sketch, 
in continuation as it were of a memoir 
of himself, which appeared with his 
third volume of the Beauties of Wilt- 
shire. While tracing the workings of 
an active mind in the several literary 
labours in which Mr. Britton has 
been constantly engaged, we can enter 
into the feelings with which he must 
have been compelled to give up this 
favourite plan, and we still hope 
that patronage will, in some way, be 
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found to encourage the author, now 
that only six Cathedrals remain unde- 
scribed to complete the undertaking as 
originally planned. 

Much as we deplore the individual 
apathy of which Mr. Britton com- 
plains, we could wish that the allu- 
sions to alleged unpopularity of Cath- 
edral establishments, public clamour, 
and such like matters, which can only 
create unpleasant feelings, had been 
omitted. Heaven, in its mercy, forbid 
that the demons of revolution should 
be let loose on these venerable remains 
of our forefathers’ piety! It is un- 
happily too certain, that in the present 


day, 
There are Demagogues enough, 

And Infidels to pull down every steeple, 
And set up intheirstead some proper stuff ; 
and that with this class reform and 
destruction are synonymous, when 
a church is the theme of their ora- 
tions; but that our Cathedrals may 
be preserved from their fangs, must be 
the wish and prayer not alone of every 
Churchman, but of every sincere 
Christian. We have only to look to 
a neighbouring kingdom covered with 
the ruins of her Churches and her Ca- 
thedrals; we have only to look at 
the fact of a structure, consecrated to 
the worship of the Deity, being con- 
verted into a Pantheon to commemo- 
rate the actions of men, and those 
impious men; we have only to read 
the almost daily accounts of churches 
ransacked and destroyed, and the mi- 
nisters of Heaven murdered at the 
altars in another kingdom, to make us 
shudder whenever we hear fears for the 
safety of our own Cathedrals so much 
as hinted at ; and to regretthatthe least 
encouragement should be given to a po- 
pular cry, which we see has elsewhere 
produced such lamentable results. 

The Cathedral of Worcester is a 
curious example of the early Pointed 
style, and in common with recent 
other churches of the same rank was 
taised on the basis of a Norman edi- 
fice. A complete Church, in the pre- 
valent style of architecture, appears to 
have been raised by St. Wulstan, in 
the latter part of the eleventh century. 
In common with the great majority of 
the Norman churches, it had a semi- 
circular apsis, a form of termination 
for a choir so grand and imposing that 
it is surprising that it should have 
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been so universally disregarded by the 
judicious and tasteful architects of our 
more recent churches; and judging 
from the noble crypt which still exists, 
and the small remains of circular ar- 
chitecture visible in the superstructure, 
the former Church must have been an 
extensive and handsome specimen of 
the style which we now designate the 
Norman. 

It has suffered, in the whole, as 
much from modern repairs and inju- 
dicious and ill-executed restorations, 
as from the fingers of time, and at the 
present day it would appear that a 
fancy for cropping down pinnacles, is 
now operating to the injury of the 
church. It must be deeply regretted, 
that the ideas of improvement sug- 
gested by architects are so often al- 
lowed to operate to the serious injury 
of so many fine buildings of antiquity. 

The illustrations of this Cathedral 
are seventeen in number, and in pur- 
suance of the original plan of the 
work, shew the various styles of archi- 
tecture, by means of elevations and 
sections, aided by perspective views of 
the most picturesque portions of the 
structure. 

The engravings are all, with the ex- 
ception of the Plan, executed by M. Le 
Keux, whose name is a sufficient gua- 
rantee for their merit. 

We trust the excellence of the pre- 
sent volume, which (with all the want 
of patronage, and notwithstanding the 
very scanty list of subscribers,) is in 
point of merit no way behind its pre- 
decessors, will attract a sufficient de- 
gree of patronage to induce the au- 
thor to alter the resolution he has 
made of closing the series; and that 
cheered by a rapid and extensive sale, he 
will proceed, as he originally intended, 
to illustrate the whole of the Cathe- 
drals of England, and he will then 
have the satisfaction of completing a 
splendid national work, unique in its 
character, and worthy of the noble 
structures to whose merits it is dedi- 
cated. 





Italy and Italian Literature. By Charles 
Herbert, Esq. 


IT has long appeared to us an unde- 
niable fact, that no man can perfectly 
understand the literature, or write 
the history of a country, which he has 
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not visited. The manners, the pas- 
sions, the institutions ofa people ; the 
rivers, plains, and mountains, all skyey 
influences commingled, form part of 
the imagination, and by the creative 
power of genius are transfused into its 
great works either of poetry or of art. 
As the Grecian sculptor was inspired 
by the exhibition of human power in 
the public games, as Titian caught the 
beauteous tints of his canvass from the 
sky of Venice, so did the writings of 
Dante, Boccacio, Ariosto, Alfieri, de- 
tive their breath and being from the 
land of the Po, the Arno, and the 
Appenines; from the ruins of the 
Roman empire; from the dawn ofa 
new civilization and liberty in Italian 
hearts. 

Italy and Italian Literature are then 
well conjoined; they mutually explain 
and shed illustration on each other. 
Mr. Herbert has not attempted to dis- 
cover any new sense in the Italian 
classics; nor to criticize words; nor 
to dissert on accents, orthography, or 
mystic allusions ; he does not appear 
to have trod in Sir William Gell’s 
footsteps ; to have even excavated a sin- 
gle foot of the Italian soil, or to have 
cleared a single kitchen in Pompeii ; 
nor have we discovered any very ex- 
tended philosophical views of Italian 
society, science, or arts. Notwith- 
standing all these marked deficiencies, 
Mr. Herbert has fully accomplished the 
task he appears to have undertaken ; 
he has written a highly interesting 
volume on a beautifultheme. He has 
looked on Italy ‘‘ with a quiet eye of 
love,” has treasured many of her fair- 
est scenes—her most precious relics ; 
and not fully satisfied with the vision 
of that country as it appears to the 
traveller, has peopled it with her great 
and distinguished men of the old and 
later times. 

With the amusing strain of a book 
of travels, much lively description 
and interesting observation on man- 
ners and Italian politics, Mr. Herbert 
has mingled much solid instruction. 
We know of no book in the English 
Language, which presents so pleasing 
an introduction to Italian literature, 
so many biographical and critical 
notices of the Italian writers, or so 
much information indispensable to 
every one commencing the study of 
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the Italian language. The book 
would be useful in schools. Those 


who profess crossing the Alps, or vi- 
siting the Eternal City, will find it an 
instructive and agreeable companion. 
It is dedicated in a rather flattering 
but manly strain to Sir J. Cam Hob- 
house, whose illustrations of Childe 
Harold shew that he is a very accom- 
plished Italian scholar. A picture of 
Italy and its classical writers, animated 
by the striking events of its history, 
such as the one before us, is however 
more likely to be read, in illustration 
of Childe Harold, Dante, Petrarch, 
and Ariosto, than anything the ablest 
pen of criticism has produced. 





The History of Northumberland. By 
the Rev. John Hodgson, M.R.S.L. 
Part III. Vol. III. 4to. 


THE hearty commendation we have 
frequently bestowed upon the pre- 
ceding portions of this publication, is 
equally deserved by the present part, 
which exhibits not merely a strong 
antiquarian zeal, but also a correct 
antiquarian judgment in the selection 
of authorities. The bulk of the vo- 
lume consists of extracts from the 
Pipe Rolls of all the passages relating 
to Northumberland, from 1130 to 
1272. In a preceding part of our 
present Number, we have explained 
the value and exhibited the general 
character of these Records, and we 
need not repeat the opinions we have 
there expressed; but we would call, 
earnestly, upon all topographical 
writers to imitate the example of Mr. 
Hodgson, and ascend with him to 
these the true fountains of correct his- 
torical knowledge. It is not indeed 
every author who, like Mr. Hodgson, 
can afford to pay the heavy price de- 
manded for office copies of Records of 
this description ; but the Record Com- 
missioners are continually adding to 
our stock of valuable printed docu- 
ments of a similar character, and it is 
to them that we would in the first in- 
stance direct attention. We are con- 


vinced that the improvement in topo- 
graphical knowledge, which would 
ensue from a general study of these 
works, can scarcely be imagined. Mr. 
Hodgson is now about to proceed un- 
interruptedly with his Parochial His- 
tory, and will, we trust, soon give us 
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an opportunity of observing the use 
he has made of this valuable addition 
to his materials. 

In a very intelligent preface, Mr. 
Hodgson has explained the nature of 
the Pipe Rolls, and given translations 
of the Northumberland extracts from 
one Roll in the reign of each of the 
Kings in his series. He bespeaks the 
forbearance of antiquaries towards his 
translations ; but, as far as we have ob- 
served, without any necessity. He 
has also published in his preface an 
ancient document, which is apparently 
a return made by one of the Collectors 
appointed to assess the ninth and fif- 
teenth granted to Edward III. A.D. 
1340 (see Gent. Mag. vo]. 111. New 
Series, p. 135). This document was 
not known to exist when the Nonarum 
Inquisitiones were published in 1807. 
In that publication there are no re- 
turns for Northumberland. The loss 
of them is partly supplied by this do- 
cument, which is now printed for the 
first time. So also are some Eccle- 
siastical Inquests, and a portion of a 
MS. preserved in the library of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Newcastle upon Tyne, which consists 
of a list of the holders of lands in 
Northumberland, in the 10th year of 
Elizabeth. We heartily recommend 
this part of Mr. Hodgson’s work to all 
persons interested in Records, not ex- 
cepting the Commissioners, who ought 
certainly to inspect it, if it be only to 
learn in what a comparatively econo- 
mical manner it is possible to publish 
ancient documents. 





A Treatise on Friendly Societies, in 
which the Doctrine of Interest of 
Money, and the Doctrine of Proba- 
bility, are practically applied to the 
affairs of such Societies: with nu- 
merous Tables; and an Appendiz, 
containing the Acts of Parliament re- 
lating to Friendly Societies. By 
Charles Ansell, Esq. F.R.S. <Ac- 
tuary to the Atlas Assurance Com- 
pany. Published under the superin- 
tendence of the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge. 8vo. pp. 
198. 


THE title of this volume sufficiently 
explains its object; and we have no. 
doubt that it will promote that pro- 
vident ceconomy among the middling 
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and lower classes, which is so inti- 
mately connected with their own per- 
sonal happiness and enjoyment of life, 
and with the well-being of society. 

On pp. 9 to 11, the author has no- 
ticed the ancient gildes, as the models 
on which modern friendly societies are 
formed, and has given from Hickes’ 
Thesaurus, and from Dugdale, the 
constitutions of some of them, in cor- 
roboration of this fact. We quite 
concur in the opinion that the ancient 
gildes were friendly societies, although 
we doubt whether they ‘had no 
further object than the relief of the 
brethren in times of distress, and 
perhaps the protection of the asso- 
ciated members against the lawless at- 
tacks of powerful neighbours.” On 
the contrary, we see very little reason 
to doubt that they had their origin in 
the piety, however mistaken, of the 
early ages of christianity, and that 
«* pious offices”’ were not merely ‘‘ con- 
comitants,”” but were originally the 
principal objects of such fraternities ; 
with which charity, hospitality, convi- 
viality, and commercial adventure, were 
afterwards associated as concomitants. 

It is however a fact, that their early 
history is involved in some obscurity, 
which, probably, time and an exami- 
nation of their records may hereafter 
remove. 

Mr. Ansell’s tables and calculations 
will be found of great use by persons 
connected with friendly societies. 





An Historical Sketch of the Art of 
Sculpture in Wood, from the earliest 
period to the present time. By Ro- 
bert Folkestone Williams, Author 
of “‘ Rhymes and Rhapsodies,”’ 8vo. 
pp. 109. 

THIS little book having been sent 
into the world to pave the way for a 
larger one, the author has wisely failed 
to anticipate the pleasure and instruc- 
tion which his readers may expect to 
derive from the investigation of the 
heavier tome, and he leaves them to 
indulge in the hope that the paucity 
of original information in the octavo 
will be fully compensated for by the 
completeness of the coming quarto, 
which, in the author’s own words, is 
to be “‘ a complete book of reference, 
in which every thing relating to tim- 
ber architecture, and sculpture in 
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wood, will be lucidly arranged and 
philosophically treated.” 

We should have suspected that an 
author who had investigated the sub- 
ject of wood carving so very deeply, 
would have been an oracle of informa- 
tion to the many friends whose valu- 
able collections he so kindly intro- 
duces to public notice. Yet here we 
meet with a second disappointment : 
for even on a subject so well under- 
stood as the ludicrous carvings which 
are to be found by the prying anti- 
quary beneath the seats of many of our 
cathedrals, the origin of which may be 
traced to the disputes and animosities 
between the regular and secular clergy, 
we find the author fearful of draw- 
ing on his own stock of originality, 
cautiously obtaining the opinion of 
one of his friends, and this opinion he 
retails with great gravity as a per- 
fectly new discovery. 

But, during the time the author is 
engaged investigating the obscure carv- 
ings under the seats of the church, he 
seems to have overlooked another class 
of works of the middle ages, which 
would appear to bear more closely 
upon the subject of his treatise. This 
class comprehends the ancient monu- 
mental statues in wood, specimens of 
which are to be met with in most of 
our larger churches, but with the ex- 
istence of which the author appears 
to be totally unacquainted. 

It may be a matter of information, 
and will be a useful hint towards the 
compilation of the larger work, to re- 
mind Mr. Williams of the class of sta- 
tuary, at the head of which stands the 
unrivalled effigy of Robert Duke of 
Normandy, in Gloucester Cathedral. 

Upon the works of a more recent 
period the author is not a whit more 
diffuse ; for we find that Gibbons, the 
surprising artist to whose hand the 
beautiful decorations of so many of 
Wren’s churches are owing, is with 
his works very slightly noticed from 
some modern compilation. 

But after all it would seem that the 
principal object, both of octavo and 
quarto, is to excite public attention to 
an exhibition of carved statues, which 
are said to be works of Brustolini. 
These works, the author states, are 
open for public inspection, and he re- 
commends the reader to see them and 
judge for himself, and with a view of 
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assisting him he gives a list of the 
subjects, with the inscriptions, accom- 
panied by translations exactly copied 
from the catalogue sold at the rooms. 

We have already described the sta- 
tues in question, as they appear at 
present, (Gent. Mag. vol. Ill p. 191,) 
and we assigned them to the class of 
architectural sculptures denominated 
Atlas’s, which were very common at 
the period when these were executed. 
In works of architecture they usually 
supplied the place of columns, by sus- 
taining an entablature ; but in the pre- 
sent instance they are said to have sup- 
ported heavy buttresses, in what way 
is not explained. 

The feature in which the present 
differ from other carvings in wood, is 
in the attempt which the artist has 
made to imitate in the closest manner 
the appearance of statuary. The wood 
is exceedingly close-grained, and the 
sculptor has succeeded in gaining a 
smoothness which could scarcely be 
expected from the material. This pe- 
culiarity is unnoticed by the author. 

Mr. Williams alludes to the superi- 
ority of the carvers of Germany, both 
in ancient and modern times. At the 
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first sight of these statues we imagined 
them to be the work of a German ar- 
tist. Some degree of mystery seems 
to hang over their existence. They 
are said to have once adorned the li- 
brary of the well-known church of St. 
John and St. Paul at Venice, and 
some engravings are cited as evidences 
of the truth of this important point in 
their history. But it must not be 
overlooked, that one of the inscriptions 
evidently contains sufficient to lead to 
the identification of the monastery 
from which they have been removed. 
Mr. Williams will perhaps at a future 
period inform his readers why he trans- 
lates ‘‘ Hujus convent’ filius,’’ in the 
inscription upon the statue of Zuingle, 
by an “ &c.” 

The subject is one which in good 
hands would form the basis of an ex- 
cellent treatise. We hope that the 
author of ‘‘ Rhymes and Rhapsodies ”’ 
will succeed in producing such a work 
in his forthcoming volume ; but, if the 
sample now before us is a fair speci- 
men of the bulk, we fear he will only 
keep his ‘‘word of promise to his 
readers’ ear, and break it to their 
hope.” 





Haroldde Burun, a semi-dramatic Poem, 
in six Scenes, by Henry Austen Driver, 
author of ‘‘ The Arabs,’’ a Poem.—Lord 
Byron is the hero of this poem. Percy, 
is Percy B. Shelley; and Teresa, we sup- 
pose, the Countess of Guiccioli: to these 
Persone Dramatis are to be added Ma- 
ledicus and Patronus, a hermit, a pea- 
sant, anda minstrel. These are strange 
materials for a drama; yet the genius of 
the author has produced, certainly not a 
good play, but a very clever and power- 
ful poem. We cannot say much for the 
dramatic, but the descriptive parts are 
good, sometimes excellent: there is a 
fine flow of verse, and a rich combination 
of language ; some new and elegant meta- 
phors, and some few moral reflections 
well expressed. We admire the author’s 
powers more than their production: he 
conceives powerfully, and expresses him- 
self with elegance and vigour. There are 
some queer little blotches on his muse’s 
face, as capsomancy (O Lord, what a 
word !)—** the lovely vortices of a lady’s 
eyes’’—“the pyramidal institutes of time” 
—‘‘ the delices of hope in earlier life’’— 
which some cooling physic from some of 
the reviewers will doubtless remove. We 
would willingly have given some extracts, 
but the margin of our book is full. 


9 


Sonnets, by the Rev. Charles Strong, 
4.M.—A Sonnet is a poem undoubt- 
edly as perfect and entire in itself as 
any other, even the Epic or Dramatic. 
It ought to have, like all other poems, a 
beginning, a middle, and an end: it ought 
to be -inclosed within the limit of fourteen 
lines, and to have a certain number of 
lines ending with the same rhymes. It 
may run on without any decided pause or 
break through its structure; or, as is 
most often the case, it may rest at the 
end of the eighth line: other varieties in 
this pause are admitted at the will of the 
poet, but the one mentioned is the most 
common. There were many beautiful 
sonnets written by our Elizabethan poets, 
as Shakspeare, Spenser, Daniel, and 
Drummond ; but few, however, after the 
strict Italian model, either in the rhymes 
or pauses ; of which Milton gave the first 
example; and most eminently beautiful 
his sonnets are. With the exception of a 
few by Bamfylde, and one or two by other 
poets, Mr. Wordsworth claims the place 
of honour, as a sonneteer, next to Milton ; 
though some of Mr. Wordsworth’s son- 
nets are irregular in structure. Mr. 
Strong’s are the production of a man of 
elegant taste, and a scholar: simple and 
severe in the language, and preserving a 
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proper unity in the subject; but they are 

deficient in that interrupted harmony and 

variety of pause which the sonnet de- 

mands ; they have too much of the ele- 

giac flow. Read Milton’s or Wordsworth’s 

sonnets with them, and the difference will 

be at once acknowledged. However, they 

do credit to his poetical taste and feeling: 

and some of them only want a litile of 

being very good. We will extract two. 

XXXV. 

I may not taste the fragrant breath of 
Spring, 

And gaze upon her beauty, and caress 

The fiowers embosom’d with such tender- 
ness, 

And hersweet advent not be heard to sing— 

When insects are abroad on gentle wing, 

And birds melodious throng the green re- 
cess ; 

When rising joys all living creatures bless, 

And sounds of gladness through the val- 
ley ring. 

Now earth’s redeem’d from winter’s icy 
chain, 

And buds and blossoms drink the sun-lit 
shower, 

And verdant fallows teem with infant grain. 

Itoo would feel heaven’s renovating power, 

And onthe True Vine grafted, there remain 

A living branch, unto the vintage hour. 

XXVI. 

Is this the spot where Rome’s eternal foe 

Into his snares the mighty legions drew, 

Whence from the carnage spivitless and 


few, 
A remnant scarcely reach’d her gates of 
woe? [slow, 


Is this the stream, thus gliding soft and 
That from the gushing wounds of thou- 
sands grew [hue 
So fierce a flood, that waves of crimson 
Rush’d on the bosom of the lake below? 
The mountains that gave back the battle 
cry [green 
Are silent now, perchance yon hiilocks 
Mark where the bones of those old war- 
riors lie. [scene, 
Heaven never gladden’d a more peaceful 
Never left softer breeze a fairer sky 
To sport upon thy waters, Thrasymene. 





Manuscripts of Erdely. 3 vols.—This 
half historical and half romantic narrative 
is too long; and minute even to tedium 
in the multiplicity of its incidents ; but it 
is written with force and skill: there are 
many powerful descriptions, many highly 

. interesting situations, and many eloquent 
discourses in it. The author appears to 
be a person of scholarship and taste ; and 
we hope the next novel with which he 
favours us will be less full of ‘ the devil’s 
pictures’ than the present. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. IV. 


. Tales of the Peerage and Peasantry. 
By Lady Dacre. 3 vols. 1835.—The first 
story of Winifred, Countess of Nithsdale, 
is we think defective in want of move- 
ment and rapidity of the narrative; but 
the interest with which we read it, shows 
that it is told with judgment, and is a 


proof, if such were wanting, that even - 


when the conclusion of a tale is fore- 
known, as in those founded on historical 
facts, the judicious disposition of events, 
and the gracefulness and elegance with 
which they are told, will sufficiently de- 
tain and delight the attention of the 
reader. The second narrative, The Hamp- 
shire Cottage, has the merit of telling a 
simple tale in the language of simplicity. 
There is also a pretty little moral attach- 
ed to it, which may be of advantage to 
the village maid in the regulation of her 
conduct and the resignation of her will. 
The last called ‘ Blanche’ is more fully 
and elaborately drawn, and is well con- 
ceived and happily executed. It is an 
old tale and often told. Lady Blanche 
believed that she could live on love with 
a half-pay officer, more happily than on 
venison and claret, with a young and 
worthy peer. But, as usual, she forgot 
that love had wings: and so when she 
and the half-pay captain, and their troi- 
sieme Poverty, walked into the cottage, 
Love flew out of the window. This is 
pursued through many ludicrous and many 
sorrowful details, and is at last overcome 
by the call that a very dangerous illness 
makes on the most powerful. affections 
and the dearest sympathies of the heart. 
Folly, and discontent, and ingratitude, 
and spleen, and wickedness, all fly like 
idle phantoms before a thankful heart and 
a rectified understanding; and if there is 
any one who will condescend to profit by 
the experience of others, the moral of this 
tale will not be lost on him. It is need- 
less to add, that all the works produced 
by Lady Dacre’s unknown protegée, are 
written with as much taste and feeling as 
if they had proceeded from her Ladyship 
herself ! 





The Immaterial System of Man con- 
templated, in accordance with the Sublime 
and Beautiful, and in reference to a Plan 
Jor General Education. By Elizabeth 
Hope. Vol. —Though there is much 
that is ingenious, and much that is sub- 
stantially sound and judicious in the pre- 
sent volume, we are afraid that it is too 
dry and too long for general attention. 
The design of the work we will give in the 
words of the author. ‘ To awaken this 
spirit [of love] which only slumbers in 
the hearts of the many,—to promote the 
diffusion of its benign influence—depends 
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on education. This most efficient agent, 
active as it has been, has hitherto been 
limited in its operations, and biassed or 
checked in its progress. Men have been 
educated. Man should be so—and this 
he cannot properly be, till all the powers 
and attributes with which he is entrusted, 
are clearly understood, judiciously brought 
into action, and thus made subservient to 
this great purpose. A solid basis for ge- 
neral education, founded upon such prin- 
ciples as shall tend to the moral, the in- 
tellectual, and the religious improvement 
of man, can alone ensure to society that 
long-desired condition under which indi- 
vidual liberty shall be equalized, and the 
sacred law of order inviolably maintained.’ 





The Mechanics of Law-making. By 
Arthur Symonds, Esg. Lond. 8vo. pp. 
400.— If we are desirous of finding 
a comparison for a verbose, encum- 
bered, tautologous composition, we liken 
it to an Act of Parliament. Ought this 
to be a true comparison? Ought the law 
to adopt a style which in an ordinary 
composition would be denounced as full 
of sins against the proprieties of lan- 
guage? Ought the rule of every man’s 
conduct to be concealed in a perplexed 
labyrinth of words, the mazes of which 
can be but doubtfully threaded even by 
professional persons? Ought it not rather 
to resemble a clear, pure stream, the 
very bottom of which may be seen by 
every one? Mr. Symonds’s object is to 
simplify the phraseology of the Statute 
Law, and his volume contains a scheme 
for bringing about this very desirable end. 
We cannot follow him through his details, 
which are entirely practical, but we re- 
commend his work to the serious consi- 
deration of all persons who are in any 
way concerned in ‘ the mystery of Law 
making.’ Some of his proposed machinery 
is probably liable to objection; but as a 
whole, his book is calculated to be emi- 
nently useful. 





Outlines of Botany. By R. B. Stewart, 
Esq. 8vo.—This little volume contains 
a sketch of the Linnean arrangement of 
plants, with tables to illustrate the dis- 
tinctions of genera and species; but its 
peculiar merit is, that it affords the results 
of Mr. Stewart’s experience during seve- 
ral years’ cultivation of a London gardener, 
showing what trees, what shrubs, and 
what flowers, are best able to contend 
with an atmosphere fraught with humidity 
and smoke. It will therefore prove a 
source of great pleasure and amusement 
to those who, though ‘“ in populous city 
pent,’’ yet sigh for rural joys, and are 
desirous to avail themselvos of those 
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favours which Nature affords to her ad- 


mirers even in the most ungenial situa- 
tions. 





Little Fables for Little Folks, is a 
pretty little book, illustrated with very 
well-executed cuts. The fables are se- 
lected from the old stock, and related in 
familiar language, suitable to the infantine 
reader. 





Account of the Labourer’s Friend So- 
ciety for bettering the condition of the 
Labouring Classes, particularly in allot- 
ting to them small portions of land, esta- 
blished at Wallington in Surrey, in the 
month of July 1835. By Nicholas Car- 
lisle, Esg, F.R.S. &c. &c.—This is an 
exposé of the plans of the above Society, 
whose governing motive evidently is that 
of rendering the agricultural labourer at 
once industrious and independent. When 
men can be stimulated by the exercise of 
their own resources to become economists 
of their time, to desert the village ale- 
house for the cultivation of their small 
allotment of land, held at a fair but not 
onerous rent, an essential national benefit 
is conferred. 

The husbandman is no longer the vil- 
lein or slave of the soil, according to the 
obsolete terms of feudal bondage ; he be- 
comes a shareholder in the great aggre- 
gate of agricultural produce; he has a 
personal interest in all those better ties 
which unite the body politic, which make 
men good neighbours, moral and religious 
characters, and loyal subjects. The rules 
of this Society seem admirably calculated 
to secure its benevolent purposes from 
abuse, and we can conscientiously recom- 
mend them to the attention of those pub- 
lic-spirited persons who may desire to 
establish similar institutions in other dis- 
tricts. Indeed we hope that the day is 
not distant when we shall see them adopt- 
ed throughout the land. 





An Inquiry into the origin of Copyhold 
Tenure. By George Beaumont, Esq. 8vo, 
pp- 72.—Upon arriving at the conclusion 
of this Inquiry, we could not help ex- 
claiming, almost involuntarily, ‘‘ What 
can Mr. Beaumont mean?” Fortunately 
we turned the page, and found an Appen- 
dix, at the commencement of which we 
were told that his ‘‘ doctrine’’ is “that 
manors were originally the districts of a 
certain extent occupied by the subject 
Romans and Britons, who chose, or were 
permitted to reside in a Saxon kingdom 
in the enjoyment of their possessions, but 
subject to a land-tax.”” Now, if any 


reader, emulating our heroic persever- 
ance, should actually peruse the ‘ In 
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iry,’’ but happen to miss the Appen- 
te defy = to explain what the 
book is about. In this respect it is‘ a 
literary curiosity; and as we have no 
doubt the author intended it to be, it is 
an admirable satire upon those antiqua- 
rian writers who mystify their subjects by 
a palpable obscurity of style. There is 
something very happy in the idea of 
writing a long “ Inquiry,’’ which no- 
body can understand, and adding an Ap- 
pendix to tell the poor bewildered reader 
what the author meant. Mr. Beaumont 
intimates, that if any one should ask ‘‘ of 
what service his Inquiry will prove?” it 
will be well to delay making any reply 
until ‘‘ the origin of all the ruling deci- 
sions in abstruse points of copyhold law 
shall have been satisfactorily proved to 
be correctly stated in our Text Books and 
Reports ;’’ and when that correctness has 
been proved, Mr. Beaumont wittily adds, 
‘¢ In that case I should answer that there 
was no utility in this inquiry.”” This is 
admirable. We quite agree with Mr. 
Beaumont. 





The French Language its own Teacher, 
Part 2, by René Aliva, appears to be a 
useful school-book ; the grammatical ex- 
planations of the reading lessons are very 
good. It contains a new system of French 
conjugations. 


Rapin’s Life of Alfred the Great, trans- 
lated into French, with a vocabulary and 
dictionary of genders, by N. Lambert, is 
a good reading book for beginners. 








We recommend The Essentials of 
French Grammar, by the Rev. J. Mac- 
gowan, to the pocket of the student; it 
contains much in a small space. 





Private Thoughts on Religion, &c. By 
Bp. Beveridge. Edited by Rev. H. Steb- 
bing. (Sacred Classics.)—There is no 
name more venerable among those who 
have adorned the doctrines of the Church 
of England, by the sanctity of their lives, 
or explained and enforced them by their 
learning and eloquence, than that of Bp. 
Beveridge. This treatise, one of the most 
interesting among the Bishop’s works, 
has therefore been judiciously selected for 
publication, and a very good practical In- 
troduction of the Editor has conferred an 
additional value on it. 





The Life of the Rev. David Brainerd, 
Missionary to the North American In- 
dians. By Rev. J. Pratt.—A very inte- 
resting and most instructive little volume, 
which was highly valued by Henry Mar- 


tyn and by all who have perused it with 
attentive and pious minds. It appears 
that in 1823 there were 471,417 North 
American Indians, from the eastern shores 
of the Mississippi to the west of the 
rocky mountains. The name of Brainerd 
will hereafter rank with those of Elliot 
and Schwarz, and, we trust, with many 
others now less known, who are dedicat- 
ing their lives to the great werk of scat- 
tering the bread of life on the distant and 
desolate waters of the earth. We have 
no room to abridge a work, which ought 
to be read in all the fulness of its inte- 
resting narrative ; for its minutest details 
are full of spiritual information, and every 
letter of the book seems to point as it 
were to distant and unconverted regions, 
and admonish the reader, ‘‘ Go and do 
thou likewise.’’ 





The Angler in Ireland, or an English- 
man’s Ramble through Connaught and 
Munster. 2 vols—A book which may be 
of advantage to Piscator, and direct him 
to where the fattest salmon and largest 
bull-trout resort ; but we are afraid that 
any other information will be sought in 
vain. We kept a sharp look-out for facts 
which would delight naturalists, but they 
were all lying at the bottom of such deep 
bottles of poteen,* that we could not fish 
them up. We learn, indeed, at p. 53, 
that there are no minnows in the Irish 
streams, nor moles among its animals, 
nor nightingales among its birds, nor 
snakes among its reptiles, and that phea- 
sants and jays were formerly unknown. 
The author also says, that he caught a 
trout of about four pounds weight, with 
a deep gash down its side, which had 
been inflicted by the talons of a brother 
angler, the eagle. He also remarks on 
this bird of Jove: ‘‘disturb him how 
and when you will, the eagle never shows 
any symptoms of fear ; but slowly leaves 
the spot invaded by man, rising and ris- 
ing above you, without any perceptible 
movement ofhis out-stretched pinions.’’— 
‘*T have often,’’ says the author, ‘‘ watch- 
ed the way of the eagle in the air for a 
considerable time together, and never 
could perceive him once flap his wings to 
his side. His movements seem to be en- 
tirely governed by the inelination of the 
huge wings and tail to the wind ; in the 
same way as a ship is propelled by the 
action of the breeze on its sails.’’ Of 
the terrific ignorance of the common peo-. 
ple in Ireland, a curious story is told in 
vol.i.p. 188: a botanist onthehillsof Cun- 
nemara was with difficulty rescued from 
death, being suspected of having beensent 
into the district to propagate the cholera ’ 
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A Treatise on Isometrical Drawing. By 
T. Sopwith. — Isometrical Drawing has 
been too much neglected by architects 
and landscape gardeners. Yet it has ad- 
vantages over common perspective in 
many respects. This work is most ably 
executed, and very handsomely got up; 
and we have no doubt will draw the at- 
tention of the public and of scientific 
men to the subject. We have had occa- 
sion often to regret the want of such 
plates in plans of gardens and scenery ; 
which can never be so clearly or fully re- 
presented in any other manner. 





Recollections of the Eighteenth Century. 
By the Marchioness of Crequi. 2 vols.— 
The editor of this work had the misfor- 
tune to fall in the way of a sagacious 
bloodhound of a reviewer;* who kept 
doggedly on his track till he overtook him 
in a Parisian cemetery, and stripped him 
of his stolen spoils. In other words, he 
proved that Mad. de Crequi, the pretend- 
ed author of these Memoirs, is a fictitious 
personage, formed of an Anne Le Fevre 
d’Auxy, who was born in 1700, and a 
Renie Charlotte de Troulay, born 1715. 
From this duality, the editor has extend- 
ed the life of our lady from 1700 to 1803, 
for the purpose of exciting astonishment 
that one and the same lady should have 
been presented to Louis XIV. in 1713, 
and to Buonaparte in 1801; but as she 
quotes books that were never published 
till 1817 (as the Memoirs of the Marquis 
de Dangeau), we cannot believe that her 
mortal thread was cut during the peace 
of Amiens ; and we are anxiously look- 
ing in the Journal de Paris, in hopes of 
hearing of her presentation to the court 
of the patriotic successor of Charles the 
Tenth. Should she amuse her hundred 
and twentieth year by writing any more 
Memoirs of her early life, which we hope 
she will, we would humbly advise her, if 
her eyes still retain their lustre, to cor- 
rect the press herself; to change her 
editor, translator, printer, and composi- 
tor, et hoc genus omne, down to the 
lowest demon’s smallest imp ; and further, 
we beg her to recollect if she may not by 
mistake have post.dated the period of her 
nativity ; and by such a mistake, whether 
we do not Jose many interesting anecdotes 
of Cardinal Richelieu and Anne of Aus- 
tria? 

Siege of Vienna, from the German of 
Madam Richler. (Library cf Romance, 
Vol. xiii.) — Such novels as the above, 
however spirited and clever in some of 
the details, are so totally inconsistent in 





* See Quarterly Review, No. cii. p. 391. 
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their design, and imperfect in their exe- 
cution, as to afford but little rational 
pleasure to readers. We warn our young 
friends most seriously against forming a 
taste for novel-reading, a taste which is 
too easily acquired, too fondly indulged, 
and too reluctantly relinquished. There 
is scarcely any thing which tends so much 
to weaken the mind, to impair the taste, 
and to give false and dangerous associa- 
tions to the imagination. 





Life of Prince Talleyrand. 2 vols.— 
This book is one of the wretched fabrica- 
tions which are constantly going on in 
Paris: but it is too indecent, too menda- 
cious, and too dull, to answer the sordid 
purpose for which it was intended. It is 
only fit to lie by the side of Madame de 
Crequi and Harriet Wilson. 





Octavia Elphinstone, a Manz story, 
and Lois, a drama. By Miss Auna Tab- 
lant. 2 vols.—To say that the story of 
Octavia Elphinstone was not a work of 
talent and knowledge, would be contrary 
to truth; but it is not sufficiently clever 
to pay the trouble of the perusal in these 
steam-boat and rail-road days, when we 
can bestow only minutes, where our an- 
cestors cheerfully gave hours or weeks. 
The story is good in parts, but very de- 
fective as a whole. The great fault lies 
in the disproportion of the different parts ; 
the introductory being infinitely too mi- 
nute and particular for the measure of 
the remainder; and the eliff scene we 
wholly repudiate. 





The Christian Expositor, or practical 
Guide to the Old and New Testament. By 
Rev. George Holden, A.M. — We can 
safely recommend this work, as one that 
in a small compass contains much valu- 
able information brought together in a 
critical and scholar-like manner; nor 
have we the slightest doubt of its being 
gratefully received by the great body of 
Scriptural readers. 





Historia Technica Anglicane, &c. By 
Thomas Rose.—Mr. Rose may be quite 
assured that he is in error in his use of 
the word Anglicane, and we advise him 
to correct it in his next edition. As a 
Memoria Technica, we have no doubt 
but that his book is carefully executed ; 
we only pause before we can give our as- 
sent to the advantage of forcing such his- 
tories into the memory of young people. 
For, after all, what is gained is only a 
number of names learned by rote, afford- 
ing no exercise to the mind, no instruc- 
tion to the reasoning powers, and placing 
facts and circumstances in the room of 


. 
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motives and principles; but if it is 
thought necessary to get at the fruit, by 
first cracking the shell in the manner here 
prescribed, we think Mr. Rose’s book is 
better arranged than most of his prede- 
cessors, whose deficiencies he has sup- 
plied, and errors corrected.* 





Lives of eminent Zoologists, from Aris- 
totle to Linneus. By W. Macgillivray. 
12mo.—This is too abridged a work to 
afford due information on the subjects on 
which it treats. The author has not 
availed himself of the sources of informa- 
tion within his reach ; nor does he appear 
to have studied with care and attention 
the great original treatises which can 
alone afford the knowledge which he is 
to impart to his readers. We have lately 
read with great attention the entire works 
of Pliny the naturalist, in the original lan- 
guage. From his work we pronounce 
that Mr. Macgillivray has not done the 
same. If he has, we are ready to enter 
the lists. 





* We will tell Mr. Rose one fact, 
which he does not seem to be aware of 
in his account of the Druids :—that their 
sacred missletoe was a very different plant 
from the missletoe of our trees and or- 
chards. We do not know that this fact 
has ever been observed by the historians 
of our British trees ; but the fact is so. 
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Citation and Examination of William 
Shakspeare before Sir Thomas Lucy.— 
Among the original productions of Shak- 
speare, hitherto unknown to the world, 


-the author of the present volume (W. S. 
Lander?) which abounds in a most re- 


condite vein of wit, gives a song, of 
which the two concluding stanzas are as 
follow : 


* Some tell us the merman 
Can only speak German, 
In a voice between grunting and snoring ; 
But Catharine says, he had learnt in the 
wars [our tars, 
The language, persuasion, and oaths of 
And that even her voice was not foreign ; 
Yet when she was ask’d how he manag’d 
to hide [tide, 
The green fishy tail, coming out of the 
For night after night above twenty ; 
‘* You troublesome creatures,” old Ca- 
tharine replied, 
“* In his pocket—wont that now content 
ye ?? ’ 


The Atlas of Ancient Geography, by 
J. C. Russell, seems admirably suited for 
schools. A very copious Index of the 
Places, with their latitudes and longi- 
tudes, enables the reader to consult with 
ease the map in which each place is to be 
found. 





FINE 


STAINED GLASS AT HORNSEY CHURCH, 
MIDDLESEX. 


The many splendid specimens of the 
art of Glass Staining with which several 
ecclesiastical buildings and noblemen’s 
mansions have been embellished by Mr. 
David Evans of Shrewsbury, have com- 
pletely disproved assertions made some 
years since, that the powers of this an- 
cient art had formerly extended beyond 
the hope of future emulation. The mys- 
tery of this beautiful art, once considered 
as entirely lost, has been effectively re- 
vived by Mr. Evans, who has recently 
given additional proof of his taste and 
talents, in a magnificent window erected 
in the Church of Hornsey. ‘This pro- 
duction, for general beauty of character, 
imposing dignity, and richness and depth 
of tone in colouring, stands unrivalled by 
any previous efforts in glass staining, and 
entitles the artist to the highest rank in 
this class of his profession. 

This splendid window, displaying all 
the rich and mellow tints of the finest 
specimens of the old masters, consists 
principally of two tiers of lights, contain. 


ARTS. 


ing eight full-length figures, drawn in an 
easy and natural attitude, and with pecu- 
liar fidelity and intelligence of outline. 
At the same time a remarkably expressive 
boldness of character, unusual in the 
generality of modern attempts of glass 
staining, pervades the whole figures, 
which are relieved in their respective 
niches by a rich grey back-ground. 

In the upper tier: 

St. Matthew is clothed in a blue vest, 
over which is thrown a crimson robe, 
lined with white; he holds in his right 
hand a Greek MS. in his left a halbert. 

St. Mark, a venerable figure, the sober 
tint of whose vestment is well contrasted 
with the rich crimson of St. Matthew; 
he bears an open Gospel. 

St. Luke appears attentively writing on 
a tablet with an ancient style; he is at- 
tired in a gold vest, over which is a rich 
blue mantle lined with purple. 

St. John is characterized by a mild and 
pleasing serenity of countenance; he 
holds a golden chalice in his left hand, 
and in his right a closed volume. He is 
clad in a brilliant green, over which is a 
fine crimson mantle. 
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In the lower tier : 

_ St. Peter possesses much gravity of 
expression ; he holds his symbol, the keys, 
in one hand, and a book in the other, hav- 
ing green flowing drapery lined with yellow. 

St. James isa particularly fine figure, 
having a visage full of noble simplicity. 
perfectly characteristic of the doctrines 
contained in his beautiful epistle ; he has 
a blue vest and gold drapery, with his 
insignia, a club in one hand, in the other 
the Holy Scriptures. 

St. Jude, bearing his Epistle, has a look 
of persuasiveness. His drapery, is of 
deep purple, with an elegant robe of light 
yellow, thrown in beautiful folds over his 
right shoulder. 

St. Paul is rich in colouring, and com- 
manding in attitude; penetration, and 
firmness are depicted in his countenance; 
he sustains his emblem, a sword, in his 
left hand, his right being uplifted in the 
act of exhortation, and his finger pointing 
towards Heaven. 

The figures stand on rich gothic pedes- 
tals, surmounted by canopies of the most 
delicate crocketed tabernacle work. 

The three principal compartments 
within the pointed arch of the window 
are filled with designs of ‘* Zhe adoration 
of the Shepherds,” from Guido; * The 
Wise Men’s Offering,” by Rubens, the 
colouring of which is very rich; and in 
the apex is “ Zhe Annunciation,” from 
Carlo Maratti. These subjects, with the 
ornamental designs that occupy the minor 
portions of the tracery, harmonize beau- 
tifully with the figures below. 

In three of the side windows of the 
Church are shields encircled by ancient 
mantling, &c. containing the armorial 
bearings of the Bishop of London, Lord 
Mansfield, and C. W. Towers, —_, 





We have been highly pleased with a 
Panoramic picture of the Capture and 
taming of Wild Elephants on the Island of 
Ceylon, painted by Wit1tiam DanlELL, 
R. A. and now exhibiting at the room of 
the Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
at Pall Mall East. In the first place 
the natural scenery of the country is ex- 
cessively beautiful, an expanse of moun- 
tain, and highly diversified surface, with 
rich forests, a river, and the distant ocean. 
The animating scene of entrapping and 
capturing a numerous herd of elephants, 
which attracts visitors from all parts of 
India, is exhibited in all its several parts, 
together with the various discipline which 
the gigantic brutes have afterwards to 
undergo before they can be reconciled 
to the yoke. Their struggles not unfre- 


quently terminate fatally. The most 
remarkable trees of the country are also 
accurately depicted, as flourishing in their 
It is altogether a scene 


natural habitat. 


Fine Arts.—New Houses of Parliament. 


[Oct. 


full of interest and information. The 
original drawings were made by Mr. 
Samuel Daniell, brother to the painter, 
during a residence of several years in 
Ceylon, In the ante-room are several 
small pictures of interesting subjects de- 
rived from the East, painted by the same 
accomplished artist. 


NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Mr. C. J. Ricnarpson, pupil of Sir 
John Soane, has published a most useful 
and elaborate Plan on a scale of 20 feet 
to an inch, of the Parliamentary and other 
public Buildings, adjacent to Westmin- 
ster Hall, from a recent Survey. It is 
well calculated, as it was intended, to 
supply the necessary information for the 
proper consideration of the proposed New 
Houses of Parliament. 

On one very large Sheet is contained 
as many various objects as would make a 
= volume. 

he Buildings are shewn as they ex- 
isted before the fire 16 Oct. 1834. 

The Plan of St. Stephen’s Chapel is 
restored, so far as the remains indicate ; 
showing by different tints what are now 
standing, and what have been removed. 

The Speaker’s state dining-room was 
within the Crypt of St. Stephen’s Cha- 
pel. The bases of the Columns in this 
room are about 3 feet higher than the 
ancient ones, which are buried 3 or 4 feet. 

Around the Map are elevations of all 
the Buildings connected with Westmin- 
ster Hall and St. Stephen’s Chapel; of 
the latter, Hollar’s View, 1647, is obvi- 
ously incorrect ; the same, as left by Sir 
C. Wren, drawn by P. Sandby, 1755; 
and lastly, all the modern creations by 
Sir J. Soane. This useful Sheet will be 
invaluable to the artists who are con? 
tending for the large prize in the Archi- 
tectural Lottery; and will be very valu- 
able ir the Portfolio of the Antiquary. 

Three perspective Views of the Par- 
liamentary and other public Buildings, as 
they now exist, with the surrounding 
Scenery, have also been published by 
Mr. T. Larkin Watker, Architect. 
These useful Plates are drawn in out- 
line by S. Russell, a pupil of Mr. Wal- 
ker, and lithographed. They consist of 

. A View of Westminster Hall, the 
Law Courts, &c. from the N. W. 

2. A View of the King’s Entrance 
from the S. W. 

3 A View of the Parliament Build- 
ings from the Thames. 

These desirable views are taken from 
the points specified by the Select Com- 
mittee for rebuilding the Houses of Par- 
liament in their 29th resolution; and 
pointed out in the plan furnished to Ar- 
chitects by the Office of Woods and 
Forests. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication. 


The Warwickshire Domesday, with an 
Introduction, Biographical Notices, Lists 
of the Saxon and Norman Possessors of 
Land, and copious Indexes. By Mr. W. 
Reaver, of Coventry. 

A Memoir of the Rev. Witttram Ca- 
rey, D.D. more than forty years Mis- 
sionary in India, By the Rev. Eusracr 
Carey. 

Recollections of the Private Life of 
General Lafayette. ~~ M. H. Croquet, 
in French and English. 

A Volumeof Sermons. By Ricnarp 
Wuatt ty, D.D. Archbishop of Dublin. 

A History of British Quadrupeds. By 
Tuomas BEtt, F.R.S. 

Missionary Remains; or Sketches of 
the Lives of Evarts, Cornelius, and 
Wisner, successively Secretaries of the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. 

Scripture Biography. 
Corey. 

Westmoreland, Cumberland, Durham, 
and Northumberland Illustrated, Part 24. 

Travels and Adventures in Eastern 
Africa. By Natuantet Isaacs, Esq. 

The Rev. H. CaunTer is engaged upon 
a New Series of the ‘“‘ Romance of His- 
tory ;” also a Second Series of his Ser- 
mons. 

The First Volume of the long expected 
edition of Cowper, by Dr Sourury, con- 
taining a new Life of the Poet, will ap- 
pear early in October, enriched with su- 
perb engravings. 

Schleirmacher’s Introduction to the 
Dialogues of Plato, translated from the 
German. By W. Dosson, M. A. 

A Novelentitled «‘ Plebeians and Patri- 
cians. By the Author of “« Old Maids.” 

Marco Visconti, an Historical Ro- 
mance, translated from the Italian. By 
Miss CaroLtinE Warp. 

The Child’s Own History of France. 
By W. Law Gane. 

A Treatise on the Liver. By W. E. 
E. Conwett, Surgeon of the Madras 
Establishment. 

Lieutenant Hoiman’s fourthand con- 
cluding volume of Voyages and Travels 
round the World. 

A History of the Conquest of Florida. 
By Tueopore Irvine, Esq. 

Annuals for 1836.—Shoberl’s Forget- 
Me-Not.—Mrs. Hall’s Juvenile Forget- 
Me-Not.—The English Annual.—The 
Oriental Annual.—Flowers of Loveli- 
ness, from Designs by E. T. Parris, 
Esq. with Poetical Illustrations, by the 
Countess of BLessincton-—The Chris- 


By EstHer 


tian Keepsake, the Rev. W. Extis. 
—Fisher’s Drawing Room Scrap Book 
for 1836, with Poetical Illustrations by 
L. E. L.—Friendship’s Offering. 





It is proposed to establish an Annual 
Premium for a Series of Essays on the 
History and Privileges 6f the City of 
London. The subject of the First Essay, 
we understand, will be the Life and In- 
stitutions of the English Legislator, Offa, 
King of Mercia. 





CIRCULATION OF PARISIAN NEWSPAPERS, 


The laws recently enacted in France 
for the subjugation of the press, fhay ren- 
der the following summary of the circula- 
tion of the Parisian journals, given from 
the returns of last January, of some in- 
terest ; as, in all probability, many of them 
will become extinct before the expira- 
tion of the present year. 

_ On the Ist of January last, 34,153 co- 
pies were daily sent through the Post 
Office. The numbers despatched from 
Paris previously to that period were as 
follows :—In July 1834, 35,677—1833, 
39,510 — 1832, 47,614—1831, 56,164 
1830, 41,042. ‘There has been a consi- 
derable falling off in the country circula- 
tion of some of the political journals. The 
Gazette de France, which in 1831 sent 
daily to the country 10,160 copies, has 
now fallen to 5,370; the Quotidienne has 
fallen from 4,449 to 2,930; the Débats, 
from 7,804 to 5,444; Constitutionnel, from 
13,606 to 6,316; the Temps, from 6,338 
to 4,316 ; the Journal du Commerce, from 
1,123 to 768; the Messager, from 1,675 
to 363; the Courrier, from 4,451 to3,585. 
Le National, which was established in 
1831, has increased. It had then 2,294 
country subscribers ; in 1832, 2,463; in 
1833, 2,686 ; in 1834, 2,912. Its present 
circulation is 2,674. The journals now 
existing, which have been established since 
1830, are La France, Le Rénovateur, Le 
Bon Sens, and Le Réformateur. The 
circulation of the Moniteur during five 
years has remained steady at 800, The 
Journal de Paris sent to the country in 
183] (including copies given gratis), 2,408; 
in 1832, 3,585; in 1833, 1,731; 1834, 
oe The present number is about 

,000, 


NEWSPAPER IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


By the latest accounts from the Sand- 
wich Islands, it appears that a“ Gazette 
Extraordinary” had just been printed at 
Honolalu, in the island of Oahu, by a 
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Reverend Reuben Tinker, one of the 
missionaries, in the language of the na- 
tives. Oahu is the third island of the 
group in size and population, containing 
520 square miles, and 20,000 inhabitants. 
The islands seem by these accounts to be 
fast progressing. Honolalu is the chief 
town of Oahu, and the -residence of the 
King, of the foreign functionaries, and 
twelve or fourteen merchants, and has 
now upwards of 7,000 inhabitants. The 
advance of the natives in civilization has 
been rapid, and this has been entirely 
owing to the zealous labours of the mis- 
sionaries. On their first arrival among 
the Sandwich Islanders they found them 
without a written language, and invented 
for them an alphabet (five vowels and 
seven consonants), established printing 
presses, printed books in the native tongue, 
founded schools, which now contain more 
than 50,000 learners, and built churches. 
The great necessity of a written language 
was disclosed by a question of one of the 
chiefs to the missionaries on their first 
arrival, who inquired whether they must 
all learn English to be understood by the 
Deity. The difficulty of adopting a new 
language in order to become a Christian 
had occurred to the sagucious mind of the 
unlettered chief, and unless they could 
have a written language all attempts to 
Christianize them would be evidently 
futile. This was the conviction of the 
missionaries, and the result was as above. 


HALLEY’S COMET. 


This remarkable comet, which has at 
different periods engaged the attention of 
the most renowned mathematicians and 
astronomers of Europe, was first seen at 
Rome on the 5th of August, and has since 
been observed in this country,—the time 
of its appearance thus corresponding 
precisely with astronomical calculations. 
Though it has been but slightly seen 
during the month of September, it will 
present an exceedingly interesting appear- 
ance at the early part of the succeeding 
month; particularly from the rapidity of 
its motion through the heavens. It will 
approach the nearest to the Earth 
on the 7th of October, when between 
Ursa Major and Canes Venatici; its dis- 
tance then will be 2,282, or only 21 
millions 679 thousand miles! which is 
rather less than 1-4th the distance of 
the Sun from the Earth. It wili then be 
vertical to England, Prussia, and the 
Southern parts of Russia. On the 11th 
of Oct. it will be seen approaching the 
constellation of the Crown (corona borealis), 
a little: cthe north of west, at an alti- 
tude of 30 degrees. It may be expected 


to arrive = its perihelion on the 7th No- 
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vember, when its distance from the sun 
will be equal to -588,017, and consequently 
within the sphere of the orbit of Venus, 
having at the same time a considerable 
northern elevation above the plane of the 
ecliptic. Towards the end of November 
the comet will plunge amongst the rays 
of the sun, and disappear, and will not 
issue thence on the other side until the 
end of December. 

It appears that this comet pursued the 
same path in 1607 which it is traversing 
the present year. Its re-appearance, in 
1682, as foretold by Dr. Halley, was of 
immense astronomical importance. Some 
accounts state that its tail was 30 degrees 
in length, and the disc clear and round as 
Jupiter. Halley predicted that it would 
re-appear in 1758, and accordingly it was 
observed at Dresden in December of that 
year, but was tot generally observed until 
the end of March following. Its next 
appearance has been predicted to take 
place in the year 1911. 

We have been much interested by two 
plates just published by the Rev. G. C. 
Gorham, one representing the relative 
position of Halley's Comet and the 
Earth, at five different times during the 
present half year ; and the other the orbits 
of Halley’s, Biela’s, and Encke’s Comets, 
compared with those of the Earth and 
Planets. Nothing of this kind had pre- 
viously appeared, the map given in Gold’s 
translatiorg of Pontecoulant’s Treatise on 
the Comet, being its apparent track among 
the Stars. 


MR. MATHEWS’S COLLECTIONS. 


The theatrical collections of the late 
comedian, Mr. Chas. Mathews, were 
dispersed by Messrs. Sotheby on the 
19th Aug. and three following days. 
They consisted of books, prints, auto- 
graphs, and curiosities. His valuable gal- 
lery of paintings and drawings of the por- 
traits of dramatic performers, had been 
previously sold entire to the Garrick Club 
for 1000/7. 

The library was almost entirely thea- 
trical. 1t comprised the four earliest 
editions of Shakspeare, of which the first 
was sold for 15/. 15s. It had cost the 
late owner 28/. 10s. 

The original Shakspeare forgeries of 
W. H. Ireland, produced 20/. 5s. They 
were bought of Ireland by Mr. Mathews 
in 1812, and were authenticated by a let- 
ter of that date,—the more necessary as 
their author, finding even his fabrications 
to bear a certain value, afterwards em- 
ployed his peculiar talents in forging co- 
pies of his own forgeries, which he re- 
peatedly sold! 

The play-bills of the Haymarket The- 
atre, from 1777 to 1805, (wanting *787) 
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were sold for 9/. 12s. ; those of the same 
theatre, from .1795 to 1810, (imperfect) 
for 2/. 6s.; those of Drury Lane, from 
1758 to 1766, for 4J. 12s.; those of Co- 
vent Garden, from 1776 to 1826, for 112.; 
and the perfect collection of Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden, from 1774 to 1830, 
with index and notes by Mr. Faweett, 
for 337. 12s. 

The engraved portraits were rendered 
interesting by Mr. Mathews having il- 
lustrated them with manuscript remarks, 
critical and biographical. ‘The whole rea- 
lized about 1707. A very extensive col- 
lection of engravings, drawings, original 
documents, play-bills, &c. and every thing 
Mr. Mathews could procure relative to 
the life of David Garrick, was bound ina 
volume of atlas folio, and entitled Gar- 
rickiana. 1t was purchased by Mr. Tay- 
leure the actor for 451. 

The collection of autographs was not 
confined to the theatrical profession. 
Two letters of Robert Burns were sold 
for 31. 3s ; Considerations on Corn, a 
dissertation of sixteen pages by Dr. John- 
son, for 4/, 12s.; Sir Walter Scott to 
Gen. Phipps, respecting sitting for his 
picture, 1/, 1ls.; Lawrence Sterne to 
R. Dodsley, 1759, 21. 10s; Dean Swift 
to Stella, 1710, 17. 10s.; two of Garrick 
2l.; two others Il. 15s.; one of Kean 
ll. 1ls.; two others 2/.; one of Ho- 
garth’s receipts for his Strolling Adtresses, 
Morning, Noon, Evening, and Night, 
31. 11s.; Oliver Cromwell to a Commis- 
sion in the army, 1657, 2/. 2s.; two of 
Lord Nelson and one of Lady Hamilton, 
21. 4s.; Isaac Reed’s Journal, from 1762 
to 1802, in 21 small yolumes, 47. 4s. The 
whole autographs produced about 160/. 
After them were introduced the MSS. 
left by the late W. H. Ireland, which were 
sold for the benefit of his widow; the 
whole of the twenty-eight lots brought 
7 187. lds. 

The theatrical relics consisted of busts, 
medals, trinkets, boxes, several articles of 
costume which had been worn by Gar- 
rick, &c. One of the twenty busts of 
Shakspeare, moulded by George Bullock 
from that at Stratford, the size of the ori- 
ginal, was sold for ll. 15s. The foil Gar- 
rick used, as Don Felix, on the last night 
of his performance, lJ. 7s. His silken 
boots in Tamerlane, 15s. Two of his 
wigs,one’ for Lear, 8s. The Cassolette 
carved from the Shakspeare mulberry- 
tree, containing the freedom of Stratford 
presented to Garrick, 47 guineas. (The 
carving originally cost 55/.) Anink-stand 
of the same wood, carved by the same 
hand, 3. 13s. 6d. Garrick’s walking stick, 
presented by John Kemble to Mathews, 
17. 10s. His dressing-room chair, 2/. 2s. 

Gent: Mae. Vou. IV, 


PAPER MADE FROM TURF. 

A cheap and yet good substitute for 
hemp rags, for the purpose of affording a 
pulp fit for paper-making, has long been 
a desideratum with the manufacturer. 
Many attempts have been made to pro- 
ure one, but the difficulties of finding 
one such as would suit the required con- 
dition, and the duty and cost of hemp 
rags, have induced adulteration to a vast 
extent in the paper manufacture. It is 
generally known that a peat-bog, and 
especially those of Ireland, consists of 
various strata, varying in density and 
other properties in proportion to their 
depth. ‘The top suriace of the bog is 
usually covered with living plants, chiefly 
mosses, heaths, and certain aquatic or 
paludose plants; immediately beneath 
this lies a stratum, varying from only two 
or three inches to four or five feet, accord- 
ing to the state of drainage of the bog, of 
a spongy, reddish brown, fibrous sub- 
stance, consisting of the remains of vege- 
tables usually similar to those living on 
the surface in the first stage of decompo- 
sition. The chemical state of this stra- 
tum is nearly that of some of the papiri 
found in moist places in Herculaneum; 
that is to say, having long been exposed 
to the action of water, at nearly a mean 
temperature, the vegetable juices have 
nearly all been converted into ulmin-geine, 
or impure extractive matter, and the fibres 
remain nearly untouched, together, proba- 
bly, with some of the essential oils of the 
original plants. It therefore seemed 
that, if these fibres, which were apparently 
sufficiently fine for the purpose, could be 
separated from their colouring matters, 
the object would be nearly if not entirely 
attained; to this, therefore attention, 
has been directed, and it was attended 
with success. Specimens of the pulp 
have been examined, described as being 
yielded from peat, at the rate of 18 per 
cent. and it appeared to be white, pure, 
and perfectly suited to the manufacture of 


paper. 
SUB-MARINE VESSEL. 

Some curious experiments have latel 
been made at St. Ouen, near Paris, ak 
a sub-marine vessel, the invention of M. 
Villeroi, the engineer. The vessel is of 
iron, and of the same shape as a fish of 
the cetaceous tribe. Its movements and 
evolutions are performed by three or four 
men, who are inside, and who have no 
communication with the surface of the 
water, or the external air. With this 
machine, navigation can be effected in 
spite of currents ; any operations may be 
carried on under water, and it may be 
brought to the surface at will, like an 
ordinary vessel. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


CITY OF TODI. 


The city of Todi, founded by the 
Etrurians, and always celebrated in the 
annals of Umbria, has at all times 
abounded in monuments of antiquity, and 
especially in Etruscan coins. There has 
been lately discovered a gigantic monu- 
ment on the declivity of a hill at a short 
distance from the city. As far as it has 
yet been disclosed, it consists of great 
blocks of travertin, forming parts of a 
fluted column, the diameter of which is 
about six feet and a half, which is larger 
than the columns of the Foro Trajano, 
or those of the Temple of Peace. Most 
of the stones are marked with letters or 
number's, in red lead, probably to direct 
the masons in joining them together. 
Some Latin inscriptions record the names 
of magistrates and illustrious men ; and in 
the opinion of the learned antiquaries, 
Speroni and Fossati, who bave been to 
examine it, the work is of the Roman 
wera. A beautiful bronze statue in fine 
preservation, which appears to have had 
a helmet, not yet found, resembles Mars, 
to whom this stately temple was probably 
dedicated. ‘The statue measures nearly 
four feet and a half. 


ROMAN BAS-RELIEF, 


A magnificent bas ‘relief, representing 
the triumph of Tetricus and his Son, 
(saluted Emperor by the soldiers in the 
reign of Aurelian), was recently found at 
Nerac, near Toulouse. It is 5 feet long, 
3 feet wide, and 4 inches thick, andin good 
preservation. The buildings introduced 
Into it are covered with inscriptions, with. 
out injuring the general effect in the least. 
The letters are small, slightly engraved, 
and not legible at a little distance. The 
figures are short; and the head of the sol- 
dier who holds a horse is so prominent, 
that it has fallen off its trunk, and is now 
fastened on with cement. All the orna- 
ments are of the purest taste, and are only 
seen on the triumphal toge and chariot; 
every other part is quite simple. 

_ Excepting on some medals, the small 
size of which precludes details, there now 
exist few antique representations of Ro- 
man triumphs. The celebrated bas-relief, 
known by the name of the triumph of 
Marcus Aurelius, and that of Titus, have 
scarcely anything in common with that 
lately found, excepting the coincidence of 
the quadriga. The triumphal robes of 


the two Tetrici—the statue of Victory 
carried by the father—the eagle resting 
on a sceptre held by the son—the elegant 
make of the chariot—and the warriors 
who lead the horses, though strictly con- 
formable to the descriptions of ancient 
writers, yet differ completely from the 
well-known bas-reliefs of Marcus Aure- 
lius and Titus. 
CAVE TEMPLES IN INDIA. 


The late campaigns sin India have oc- 
casioned the discovery of a series of cave 
temples, the existence of which was pre- 
viously unknown to Europeans or the 
more intellectual classes of natives. The 
pursuit of some refractory Bheels in the 
direction of Arguan led to the caverns 
in which these people had taken refuge, 
which were found to be very splendid ex- 
cavations, dedicated to the performance 
of Buddhistie worship. Many of the 
interior decorations were composed of 
paintings in a bold and florid style, the 
colours being perfectly uninjured by time. 
The figures represented in these paintings 
are described to be Persian, both in dress 
and feature, and the female countenances 
especially are said to possess great beauty. 
Some of the borders of these compart- 
ments are of the richest blue, as fresh as 
when they were first painted on the walls ; 
and the whole seems to offer an extensive 
field for the investigation of the curious. 


CASTLE AND FRIARY AT CHICHESTER- 


Some excavations having been in pro- 
gress at Chichester, in the Fnary Park, 
a very large earthwork was lately opened. 
It is the mound on which the keep of the 
castle built by Earl Rogerde Montgomery, 
was constructed, where the strong founda- 
tions under the turf are still to be seen. 
The castle of Chichester was after- 
wards granted, in 1233, to the fraternity 
of Grey Friars. 

On the removal of the rubbish, several 
fragments of ancient grandeur were found, 
such as painted glass, Norman tiles, with 
beautiful devices on them, several abbey 
tokens in thin brass, and some skeletons 
of members of the fraternity; they all 
had their arms crossed over the body, 
and on one, who was probably a prior, 
was found achalice and patten of pew- 
ter. On the top of the tumulus, a little 
under the surface, were found two can- 
non balls, weighing 30lb. each, which 
were fired against this place when the 


-— besieged by the arms of Crom. 
we: 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


—_ 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, Aug. 24. 

The House went into Committee on 
the Irish Cuurcu Bill, when the pream- 
ble was postponed, and the first eight 
clauses were agreed to. The 9th clause, 
which admitted the revision of composi- 
tion for tithe, was, after a good deal of 
debate, ordered to be struck out, on the 
motion of Lord Ellenborough.—Clauses 
10 to 21 inclusive, referring to, and con- 
sequent upon, the provisions of the pre- 
ceding clause, were put and negatived 
without a division. Clauses 22 to 39 in- 
clusive were, after several verbal amend- 
ments, agreed to. On clause 40, pro- 
viding that tithe compositions should be 
increased or diminished according to the 
price of corn during the last seven years, 
as compared with the prices stated in the 
certificate thereof, and the amount of the 
rent-charges calculated accordingly, and 
that a little variation, according to the 
price of corn, should take place every 
year in the amount of rent-charges, being 
put, Lord Ellenborough proposed to omit 
this clause, on the ground that it would 
operate in direct violation of the contracts 
entered into under the Tithe Acts res- 
pectively introduced by Mr. Goulburn and 
by Lord Stanley—On a division, there 
appeared—for the clause 35; against it, 
126. The clauses up to 60 inclusive were 
then agreed to without discussion, Upon 
clause 61 (the first of the Appropriation 
Clauses) being read, which enacts, that 
upon the next vacancy of the church of 
any parish in which there are not more 
than 50 members of the Established 
Church, such a church may be seques- 
tered, and no appointment of a clergyman 
to such church shall be made until the 
Lord-Lieutenant in Council shall think 
fit so to direct; and that, during such 
sequestration, the rents, profits, and emo- 
luments thereof from time to time accru- 
ing due, and all arrears which may have 
accrued, shall, without any writ or process 
whatsoever, be vested in and received by 
the ecclesiastical commissioners, who 
shall have all the remedies for the reco- 
very thereof that had belonged to the in- 
cumbent ;—the Earl of Haddington moved, 
that clauses 61 to 88 inclusive should be 
struck out of the Bill, as he considered 
that by them a most deadly blow was 
aimed at the Protestant religion in Ire- 
land. He called upon their Lordships to 
make their stand, and resist this first legis- 
lative attempt to divert the property of 


the Church to other than Ecclesiastical 
and Protestant uses.—Lord Glenelg de- 
fended the portion of the Bill sought to 
be struck out, as calculated to rescue the 
Church of Jreland from the danger with 
which she was threatened.—The Bishop 
of London supported the amendment, 
observing that nothing but an overwhelm- 
ing necessity, which could not be pleaded 
in this case, could induce their Lordships 
to accede to a measure so indefensible as 
the one then under consideration.—The 
Marquesses of Clanricarde and Conyng- 
ham supported the original Bill; and the 
Earl of Winchilsea spoke in favour of the 
amendment.—Lord Plunkett opposed the 
amendment; he considered that the person 
who took the property of the Church 
without doing any duty for it, was the 
party who really robbed the Church. 
Such was the clergyman who received four 
or five hundred a year without having a 
single Protestant parishioner. So far 
from this being an act of deprivation, it 
was an act of restitution to Protestant 
purposes. —The Earl of Roden supported 
the amendment.— The Marquess of 
Lansdowne trusted that their Lordships 
would not attempt to separate the clauses 
under consideration from the Bill, since 
with those clauses would be lost that pro- 
vision for the Church of Ireland which 
he was confident would be secured to it 
by the Bill. The Protestant Establish- 
ment in Ireland had proved a total failure ; 
and, by passing the present Bill, their 
Lordships would gain a material step 
towards the tranquillization of Ireland. 
Under it, every beneficed member of the 
Church would enjoya much larger income 
on the average than the English Clergy. 
—Lord Brougham observed, that the 
Clergy of Ireland at present owed the 
public 650,0007. which must be paid. 
Their Lordships were about to send back 
the Bill to the House of Commons, there 
to be flung out; and at the same moment 
in which they were consigning themselves 
to the admiration of the Country with 
hollow professions of friendship for those 
whom they were in point of fact aban- 
doning, they were leaving those objects 
of their professed friendship to the tender 
mercies of a process out of the Exche- 
quer in Ireland.— Vise. Melbourne trusted 
their Lordships would consider with proper 
feelings of regard and humanity the des- 
titute situation in which they were about 
to leave the Protestant Clergy of Ireland, 
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by their decision on the clauses now under 
consideration, The two parts of the Bill 
which it was proposed to separate, had 
been deliberately united by the Commons. 
He concluded by saying, that if their 
Lordships should carry this vote, and 
determine to leave these clauses out of 
the Bill, he would not be a party to pro- 
ceeding further with it, but should de- 
cline to send it back to the House of 
Commons ina shape which would compel 
that House, both in form and principle, 
to reject it entirely—The Duke of Wel- 
lington earnestly entreated their Lord- 
ships, notwithstanding the menaces of the 
Noble Viscount, notwithstanding the ex- 
aggerated statements of the Noble and 
Learned Lord, to agree to the motion of 
his. Noble Friend.— Lord Duncannon 
hoped that his Noble Friend at the head 
of the Government would persist in the 
intention of which he had given notice.— 
On a division, there appeared—for the 
amendment, Contents, 138; Non-con- 
tents, 41; majority against Ministers, 97. 
The clauses were then struck out, and 
the House resumed. 

Aug. 25. On the motion of Lord 
Melbourne, the Munictrat CorPoraTIoNns 
Bill was committed.— The Earl of Devon 
proposed, as an amendment on the 15th 
clause, which was assented to, “ That in 
all corporate towns divided into more than 
four wards, any resident voter possessing 
property to the amount of 1000/. in real 
or personal estate, should be placed on the 
list of persons eligible to serve as town- 
counsellors; and that in all corporate 
towns with less than four wards, or with- 
out wards, a person possessing 500/. of 
real or personal estate, should be placed 
on the list of persons eligible to serve as 
town-counsellors in such town.” On the 
59th clause, Lord Lyndhurst proposed as 
an amendment, that the town-clerksshould 
hold their offices as heretofore for life, or 
during their good behaviour, which was 
in practice the same thing.—On a divi- 
sion, the amendment was carried by a 
majority of 104 against 36. An amend- 
ment proposed by Lord Lyndhurst, limit- 
ing the patronage of Church livings 
vested in corporations to such of the town 
council as shall be members of the Church 
of England, was carried, after a debate, 
without a division. The remainder of 
the clauses were then agreed to. 

dug. 26. Lord Duncannon moved the 
second reading of the ConsrapuLary 
Force (Ireland) Bill—The Earl of 
Roden moved that it be read a second 
time that day six months; and on a divi- 
sion the amendment was carried by a 
majority of 12; there being, for the mo- 
tion, 51; against it, 39. 
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Aug. 27. Lord Melbourne moved that 
the Report of the Municrrat Corpora- 
tions Bill be received, and in so doing 
strongly censured the alterations which 
had been introduced into it by their Lord- 


‘ships. He moved the erasure of that 


part of the 6th clause which went to con- 
tinue the Alderman for life—a proposition 
which, on a division, was negatived by a 
majority of 160 against 89. 

Aug. 28. The Great WesTERN RalL- 
way Bill was read a third time and 
passed. 

The Municrras. Corporations Bill 
was read a third time, and passed, after a 
division of 69 to 5. 





House or Commons, 4ug. 31. 

Lord John Russell proposed the consi- 
deration of the Lords’ amendments to the 
Municipat Corporations Bill. He 
first alluded to the amendments regarding 
the governing bodies in Corporations, and 
declared that it was inconsistent with the 
principle of the Bill to retain any of the 
self-elective, or perpetual portions of 
those bodies. He looked at the alteration 
regarding town clerks in the same point of 
view. Irremoveable town clerks, he con- 
sidered, must lead to discord in the Coun- 
cils. These alterations he deemed inad- 
missible. He proposed not the rejection 
but the amendment of the election to the 
Town Council—namely, that one third 
should be elected by the Council them- 
selves, not for life, but for six years, and 
one half of the body to be afterwards 
chosen every three years. Instead of 
dividing into wards where there were 
6,000 inhabitants, he should propose that 
there be wards where the number was 
9,000. In conclusion, his Lordship hoped 
that they might come to a satisfactory 
adjustment regarding this Bill, such as 
should advance the interests of the 
country, and not compromise the dignity 
of that House; but if he could not ac- 
complish the correction of these amend. 
ments, he should not regret the course he 
had taken. Improvements there must be, 
and he wished them to be effected in the 
spirit of peace; and, as far as he was 
concerned, to accomplish reforms and 
improvements.—Sir R. Peel dwelt at con- 
siderable length on the merits of the 
amendments that had been introduced by 
the House of Lords; but he complained 
of the amendment authorising elections 
for lives, as they would not only promote 
monopoly but create great ill-will. After 
much desultory discussion, in which Mr, 
Hume, Mr. Grote and Mr. O'Connell took 
part, Mr. O’Connell declaring that the 
collision between the Lords and Commons 
had already commenced, the House pro- 
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ceeded to the consideration of the amend- 
ments and Lord John Russeli’s alterations 
of them, 

The Tire InsTaALMENT SUSPENSION 
Bill was read a second time. 

Sept.1. The House proceeded with 
the Lords’ amendments on the Munici- 
PAL Corporations Bill. The first 
amendment embraced the question of 
qualification.—Sir R. Peel suggested that 
for Town Councillors, &c. there should 
be added the qualification on rating, 
namely, in large towns, where there are 
four or more wards, being rated at 30/. in 
the smaller towns at 15. This addition 
to the Lords’ qualification was adopted. 
The words “ Common Council” werejin- 
troduced for “ Aldermen” in clause 52. 
On the clause regarding “« Town Clerks,” 
Lord John Russell moved as an amend- 
ment on the Lords’ amendment, that 
those officers be appointed “ during plea- 
sure,” which was adopted.—Lord John 
Russell moved that the amendment re- 
specting the appointment of Justices of 
Peace should be omitted, which, after a 
long discussion, was agreed to. Several 
clauses, with verbal amendments, were 
afterwards agreed to. 

Sept. 2. The House resumed the con- 
sideration of the Lords’ amendments to 
the Municirpat Corporations Bill. — 
Lord John Russell, on the qualification 
clause, proposed an amendment to the 
effect, that in the event of the party not 
continuing qualified during the time of 
remaining in office, the penalties should 
be deemed to be incurred, which was 
agreed to.—The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, on the Lords’ amendment, providing 
that no members of the Councils, except 
they were also members of the Church of 
England, should have voices in the dis- 
posal of the Church patronage of Corpo- 
rations, brought forward his proposition 
that the Church property belonging to 
Corporations should be sold.—Sir 2. 
Peel concurred in the propriety of adding 
such amendment. It led to a good deal 
of desultory discussion, as to the mode 
of carrying it into effect, but the principle 
was generally adopted. The Lords’ 
amendments having been gone through, a 
Committee was appointed to draw up 
reasons for the Conference with the 
Lords, setting forth why certain amend- 
ments of their Lordships were not 
adopted by the Commons, 





Hovusr or Lorps, Sepi. 3. 
On the motion of Viscount Mellourne, 
a Conference was granted with the Com- 
mons on the subject of the Municrpa. 
Corporations Bill, which being ended, 
the amendments and reasons of dissent 
were ordered to be printed and taken into 


consideration. The Lords appointed to 
manage the conference were the Lord 
President, the Duke of Richmond, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, the Bishop of Bris- 
tol, Lord Auckland, Lord Melbourne, 
and Viscount Hutherton. 

Sept. 4. On the motion of Viscount 
Melbourne,.the alterations made by the 
Commons on their Lordships’ amend- 
ments to the Corporation Bill were 
taken into consideration, when Lord 
Lyndhurst addressed the House at consi- 
derable length, and in his speech took a 
review of the alterations made by the 
Commons to the several amended clauses, 
to some of which he gave his assent, espe- 
cially to that relative to Church patron- 
age. To that which went to restrict the 
King’s prerogative in the appointment of 
Magistrates he had strong objections, as 
also to that relating to the appointment of 
Aldermen; but he should not oppose the 
alteration.— The Duke of Wellington was 
disposed to take the same view of the 
amendments of the Commons as _ his 
Noble Friend; especially that which re- 
lated to the Aldermen. He still thought 
they should have remained for life. After 
some further conversation, all the Com- 
mons’ amendments, to clause 99, were 
agreedto. Upon clause 99, Lord Abinger 
proposed, as an amendment, the introduc. 
tion of certain words to vest the appoint- 
ment of Magistrates in the Crown, in- 
stead of making them elective, as pro- 
posed by the Bill. Their Lordships, 
after some discussion, divided—for Lord 
Abinger’s amendment, 144; against it 
82.— Lord Lllenborough proposed to 
restore the number 6000, as that at which 
towns should be divided into wards, in- 
stead of 9000, as fixed by the Commons. 
For Lord Eilenborough’s amendment, 
79; against it, 33. 





House or Commons, Sept. 7. 

A Conference having taken place with 
the Lords, Lord John Russell stated that 
their Lordships insisted on certain amend- 
ments that they had made in the Munict- 
pat Corporations Bill. He said that 
the question now arose whether they 
ought to endanger the Bill by rejecting 
the amendments. He proposed that the 
House do not press the opposition to the 
amendments on which the Lords now 
insisted. He considered that the Bill 
was the foundation of very good local 
Governments. At the same time he in- 
timated he did not consider himself pre- 
cluded from bringing forward a Bill next 
Session to effect what he then deemed to 
beimperfect. With respect to the appoint- 
ment of borough Justices of the Peace, 
though the Lords left the nomination 
with the King independently of the 
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Councils, while in office he should deem 
it his duty to receive from the Councils 
lists of persons deemed fit and proper to 
be appointed Justices of the Peace. A 
long and desultory discussion ensued, in 
the course of which Mr. Duncombe de- 
nounced the Lords’ amendments as de- 
grading. The Lords’ amendments were 
eventually adopted. 





House or Lorps, Sept. 8. 


After the Municipat CorpoRATIoNs 
Bill had been passed, Lord Melbourne 
moved the third reading of the Tirnes 
INSTALMENT SusrENsIon (Ireland) Bill. 
He expressed regret that the Irisu 
Cuurcu Bill had been impeded in its 
eourse, feeling persuaded that it would 
have given peace, and eventually satisfac- 
tion ; and observed that the Government 
could not proceed further than was done 
by the present Bill: claims of arrear 
could not be foregone if arrears of tithes 
were received. After some remarks from 
Lord Ellenborough and Earl Roden, the 
Bill was read a third time and passed. 

Sept. 10. ‘This day the two Houses of 
Parliaments were prorogued by his Ma- 
jesty, who, on the occasion, delivered the 
following most gracious Speech. 


“© My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“T find with great satisfaction that the 
state of public business enables me to 
relieve you from further attendance, and 
from the pressure of those duties which 
you have performed with so much zeal 
and assiduity. 

“TI receive from all Foreign Powers 
satisfactory assurances of their desire to 
maintain with me the most friendly under- 
standing, and I look forward with confi- 
dence to the preservation of the general 
peace, which has been, and will be, the 
object of my constant solicitude. I la- 
ment that the civil contest in the Northern 
Provinces of Spain has not yet been 
brought to a termination; but, taking a 
deep interest in the welfare of the Spanish 
Monarchy, I shall continue to direct to 
that quarter my most anxious attention, 
in concert with the three Powers with 
whom I concluded the Treaty of quad- 
ruple alliance; and I have, in furtherance 
of the objects of that treaty, exercised 
the power vested in me by the Legisla- 
ture, and have granted permission to my 
subjects to engage in the service of the 
Queen of Spain. I have concluded with 
Denmark, Sardinia, and Sweden, fresh 
Conventions, calculated to prevent the 
traffic in African slaves; I hope soon to 
receive the ratification of a similar treaty, 
which has been signed with Spain. Iam 


engaged in negociations with other powers 
in Europe and in South America for the 
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same purpose, and I trust that ere long 
the united efforts of all civilized nations 
will suppress and extinguish this traffic. 

“I perceive with entire approbation, 
that you have directed your attention to 
the regulation of Municipal Corporations 
in England and Wales, and I have cheer- 
fully given my assent to the Bill which you 
have passed for that purpose. I cordiall 
concur in this important measure, whic 
is calculated to allay discontent, to pro- 
mote peace and union, and to procure for 
those communities the advantages of re- 
sponsible government. 

‘I greatly rejoice that the internal con- 
dition of Ireland has been such as to have 
permitted you to substitute for the neces- 
sary severity of a law, which has been 
suffered to expire, enactments of a milder 
character. No part of my duty is more 
grateful to my feelings than the mitigation 
of a penal statute in any case in which it 
can be effected consistently with the main- 
tenance of order and tranquillity. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“7 thank you for the readiness with 
which you have voted the supplies. You 
have provided not only for the ex- 
penses of the year, and for the interest 
upon the large sum awarded to the owners 
of slaves in my colonial possessions, but 
also for several unexpected and peculiar 
claims upon the justice and liberality of 
the nation. It is most gratifying to ob- 
serve, that not only have these demands 
been met without additional taxation, but 
that you have made some further progress 
in reducing the burthens of my people. 
I am enabled to congratulate you, that the 
terms, upon which the loan for the com- 

ensation to the proprietors of slaves has 
te obtained, afford conclusive evidence 
of the flourishing state of public credit, 
and of that general confidence, which is 
the result of a determination to fulfil the 
national engagements, and to maintain 
inviolable the public faith. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘ I know that I may securely rely upon 
your loyalty and patriotism, and I feel 
confident that in returning to your re- 
spective counties, and in resuming those 
functions which you discharge with so 
much advantage to the community, you 
will recommend to all classes of your 
countrymen obedience to the law, attach- 
ment to the Constitution, and a spirit 
of temperate amendment, which, under 
Divine Providence, are the surest means 
of preserving the tranquillityand increasing 
the prosperity which this country enjoys.” 

Lord Denman, as Speaker of the House 
of Lords, then declared that it was his 
Majesty’s pleasure that Parliament should 
be posregnen till Tuesday, the 10th day 
of November next. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The new law for abolishing the liberty 
of the press, as detailed in our last, has 
passed the Chamber of Deputies, after 
one of the most irregular debates ever 
heard within the walls of a legislative as- 
sembly. Notwithstanding the previous 
withdrawalof the leaders of the opposition, 
several who remained were strongly op- 
posed to the passing of the bill in its then 
odious shape, although prepared to sanc- 
tion some measure for restraining the 
licentiousness of the press. Some amend- 
ments were adopted by Ministers in 
consequence of the outcry that began to 
be raised out of doors. By one of these, 
the caution-money, as it is called, de- 
posited by the proprietors of journals in 
the hands of government, has been re- 
duced from 8,000/. to one-half that sum. 
Henceforward we may regard the liberty 
of the press in France as legally abol- 
ished. The anticipated rigour of the law 
has already terrified several of the pro- 
prietors of journals, especially in the pro- 
vinces, and bas induced them to discon- 
tinue their publications. It has been 
estimated that at least 100 papers in the 
provinces will be suppressed, and two of 
the most satirical and witty publications 
in Paris, Figaro and the Corsaire, have 
already ceased to appear. Most of the 
Paris journals have declared their inten- 
tion to conform to the provisions of the 
new law; but the National avows its de- 
termination to continue to advocate re- 
publicanism, despite of the perils that 
threaten it. The Chamber of Deputies 
have also passed the bill for the modifica- 
tion of the jury system, by which the 
majority required to constitute a verdict, 
instead of being eight at least, is re- 
duced to seven; the vote of the jurors 
is to be secret—that is, by ballot. 

On the 11th of September the Cham- 
bers were prorogued by commission. 
The Moniteur of the same date contains 
a list of thirty new Peers, mere depen- 
dents on the Government—the object of 
their creation having doubtless been to 
procure a complete command over that 
Chamber, which is hereafter to be the 
tribunal before which offences against the 
Press are to be tried. 

SPAIN. 

The Queen’s government, under the 
administration of Toreno, has been at 
length compelled to yield to the popular 
voice, which had so unequivocally declared 
itself in nearly all the leading towns and 
provinces. On the 14th of September 


the Ministry was changed; and M. 
Mendizabal, one of the most liberal men 
of the popular party, was appointed Mi- 
nister of finance, with orders to form a 
new administration. The presidency of 
the Council was conferred on Don Ra- 
mon Gil de la Cuadra, a Member of the 
Chamber of Proceres, and the intimate 
friend of Mina and Mendizabal; and Ge- 
neral Alava was appointed Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

The above result was brought about, 
in consequence of many of the leading 
towns being in a state of organized rebel- 
lion; and every attempt to subdue the 
popular storm having been found unavail- 
ing. Toreno’s object was to persevere in 
a system of violent repression; and ac- 
cordingly, the Queen ee issued a 
decree against the remonstrances of the 
insurgent provinces, declaring the Juntas 
illegal, dissolving them, and ordering the 
fuctionaries who had hitherto tolerated 
or made part of them, to retire to places 
where the government was obeyed, and 
menacing them with dismissal in case of 
non-compliance. The superior authori- 
ties of Catalonia, on the receipt of the 
decree, immediately convoked a meeting 
of the Consulting Auxiliary Junta, and 
constituted themselves provisionally into 
a Superior Junta of Government for the 
whole province ; at the same time adopt- 
ing the most energetic measures for ge- 
neral resistance.— The Junta of Saragossa 
coolly replied, by publishing the answer 
of the Government, and adding, that it 
would not abandon the interests confided 
toit. The Junta of Valentia issued an 
ordonnance of its own authority, decree- 
ing that all the bells in the convents 
should be sold in order to arm the people. 
At Cordova the Urban Militia assembled 
spontaneously in the Plaza Mayor. The 
Captains and other officers expressed, in 
the name of their companies, a desire to 
follow the impetus given by the nation, 
and support the rights of the people, re- 
strained by the conduct of an evil Minis- 
try. The regiment of Cadiz fraternized 
with the militia and the people, and the 
town was illuminated. A Junta was 
named, of which General Ramirez was 
appointed president; who published an 
address, which was sent to the Queen, 
demanding a change of the Ministry. 
The Juntas opened communications with 
one another by means of deputations. 
The province of Cuenga, in the eastern 
part of Old Castile, which forms, to the 
north of the capital, a line extending from 
Valladolid and Burgos to Toledo, sent in 
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its adhesion to the Junta of Saragossa. . 


Seville followed the example of Granada 
and Cordova. In most of the provinces 
the civil and military functionaries, as 
well as the troops, immediately declared 
in favour of the Juntas, notwithstanding 
the Madrid decrees, wherever they did 
not, of their own accord, place themselves 
at the head of the insurrection. The 
National Guard was also organising and 
arming at Malaga, Marvella, Motril, 
Velez, and other places. The Junta of 
Malaga had opened an intercourse with 
that of Cadiz, and taken most energetic 
Measures against the monks. From the 
change of the Ministry however, and the 
prospect of aliberal government, several of 
the Juntas have sent in their adhesion to 
the government. 

The civil war, in the North of Spain, 
still rages with asperity. Some severe 
actions have lately taken place. On the 
2d of Sept. a battle was fought between 
the Queen’s troops under Cordova, 
amounting to 16,000 men, and the insur- 
gents in nearly equal numbers, under 
Iuralde and Moreno, supported by Don 
Carlos in person, with the first battalion 
of the Guides of Alava, the Sacred Com. 
pany, as it is called, and the whole of the 
‘Pretender’s staff. On the morning of 
the 2d, Cordova had set out from Mendi- 
gorria, and taken up a position in the 
neighbourhood of Los Arcos. Until 
after midday the advantage is said to have 
been in favour of Cordova, but his right 
wing having been driven in about three 
in the afternoon, he was obliged to retreat 
in the direction of Viana. The loss on 
the Queen’s side is stated at 200 killed, 
and that of the Carlists the same. 

On the 11th another action took place 
at Arrigorreaga, near Bilboa, between the 
divisions of Espartero and Espeleta, 
amounting to 8,000 men, and the main 
body of the Carlists under Moreno, 
amounting to near 12,000 men, which ter- 
‘minated in favour of the latter. When 
the noise of the first firing was heard at 
Bilboa, the garrison and four battalions of 
the English marched out to support Es- 

eleta’s troods. In consequence of the 

ridge over the Nervion having been 
abandoned before the rear of Espartero’s 
division, with part of the haggage, had 
passed, the Carlist cavalry charged them, 
and occasioned considerable loss; but 
Espartero placed himself at the head of 
a few cavalry and recovered the bridge, 
and the 3rd regiment of the English 
coming to their assistance, charged down 
the road and drove the Cuarlists back. 
Espartero was wounded, and the total loss 
during the day was about 500 men. 

The Carlists occupied on the 12th the 
same positions they _ on the preced- 
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ing day, in the villages of St. Migel, Ar- 

rigorreaga, and Basauri, with a battalion 

in advance at the bridge of Puente Nuevo. 
ITALY. 

Italy has been suffering a most severe 
visitation of the cholera, Genoa, Flo- 
rence, and Leghorn having a fearful mor- 
tality within their walls. At Genoa, the 
deaths reported were upwards of 100 per 
day, and among the victims were num- 
bered two noblemen, three physicians, 
three merchants, and four bankers. The 
people were quitting the place in great 
alarm. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The city of Geneva has been celebrat- 
ing the third Jubilee of the Reformation. 
It began on the 22d of Aug. with great 
ceremony and splendour. Deputations 
sent from all parts of Protestant Europe 
replied to the'appeal made to their church- 
es by the Genevese clergy. Strasbourg, 
Montbeliard, Mulnausen, and the greater 
part of the churches of the centre and 
south of France had their representatives 
present, and the ecclesiastics of reformed 
Switzerland appeared in great numbers. 

GERMANY. 

A grand military spectacle has taken 
place at Kalisch, where the Russian and 
Prussian troops have assembled in great 
numbers, to be reviewed by their respec- 
tive sovereigns. The Emperor of Russia 
arrived at Kalisch on the 19th Aug. and 
next day reviewed the Kourds and Cos- 
sacks, Don Cossacks, Georgians, and 
Cireassians. These troops, about 16,000 
cavalry, performed many evolutions and 
sham-fights, which presented the most 
picturesque military spectaclethat Europe 
has seen since the middle ages. Amongst 
the distinguished persons present were 
the Dukes of Cambridge and Cumber- 
land, the Duke of Nassau and Prince 
Frederick of the Netherlands, &c. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

The seeds of dissension appear not only 
to have taken deep root, but to have pro- 
duced most bitter fruit in various parts of 
the Union. At Baltimore, in particular, 
a disturbance, resembling more an insur- 
rection than a riot, broke out on the 8th 
of August, in which property was de- 
stroyed and lives were lost, and the civil 
and military authorities for some days set 
at nought by an infuriated mob. The 
failure of the bank of Maryland, in which 
several mechanics had deposited their 
little savings, was the ostensible cause 
of this outrage. Washington and Char- 
leston have also been the theatres of 
violent proceedings. The slave question 
—a question which threatens more suf- 
fering, if not ruin, tothe American States, 
than any other of the various differences 
which distract them—is the provocation 
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in these quarters. The alternative offered 
by the Carolinas is an arbitrary protection 
of their property in their slaves, or an 
immediate dissolution of the federal union. 
At a meeting of the proprietors and 
planters, held at Charleston on the ]]th 
of August, a number of resolutions were 
passed, and carried by acclamation. The 
whole of the Southern States are exas- 
perated ; and every man who is sus- 
pected of being for emancipation is in 
danger of being shot or hung- 

At New York a most calamitous fire 
has taken place.—A church and upwards 
of thirty stores and dwellings have been 
destroyed. The loss falls exceedingly 
heavy on publishers, and those employed 
in newspaper establishments, upwards of 
20 of which have been destroyed. 


Captain Back lefi Fort William on the 
20th March, on his return from his peril- 
ous journey in search of Capt. Ross in 
the Polar regions, and arrived at Liver- 
pool on the 8th of Sept. He travelled 
on snow-shoes to Fort Chippewayan, 
whence he departed May 28th, and arrived 
at Lachin on the 6th of August. Dr. 
King and the rest of the expedition were 
left at Fort Reliance, all well, and in- 
tending to proceed for England by way 
of Hudson’s Bay. No casualty had oc- 
curred except the death of Williamson, a 
volunteer artilleryman, who died on the 
journey back to Hudson’s Bay station. 
Capt. Back is stated to have traced Great 
Fish River to the sea; and it is said to 
be large, but dangerous of navigation, and 
greatly impeded by ice. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 

Aug. 21. Edward Every, of Carr-hall, Lanc 
esq. second son of Sir Henry Every, Bart. in 
memory of Thomas Clayton, late of Carr-hall, 
esq. deceased, to take the name of Clayton, in 
addition’to Every, and quarter the arms. 

Aug. 23. The brothers and sisters of George 
Sholto Earl of Morton to enjoy the precedence 
which would have been due to them in case 
their said father, John Douglas, esq. had suc- 
ceeded to the said dignity. 

Aug. 28. 10th Foot. Major Jas. W. S. Waller, 
to be Major.—12th Foot, Major J. Jones to 
be Lieut.-Col.—Capt. Hen. A. O’Neill, to be 
Major. . 

Aug. 29. The Duke of Cambridge to be 
Ranger of Richmond New Park. . 

Sept. 1. Charles Tennyson, of Caistor, co. 
Lincoln, Clerk, in compliance with the will of 
his great uncle, Samuel Turner, Clerk, to take 
the surname of Turner only. 

Sept. 2. John Gurdon, of Letton, co. Nor- 
folk, esq. havingintermarried with Dame Mary 
Martin Ormsby Rebow, widow of Sir Thomas 
Ormsby, of Cloghans, co. Mayo, Bart. and only 
dau. and heir of Francis Slater Rebow, of Wiven- 
hoe Park, Essex, a Lieut.-Gen. in the army, (in 
compliance with the wish of his said father-in- 
law) to take the surname of Rebow in addition 
to Gurdon, and bear the arms of Rebow, 

Knighted, Lieut.-Gen. Ralph Darling, G.G.H. 
Col. 90th regt. late Gov. of New South Wales. 

Sept. 4. 10th Foot, Capt. G. Power to be 
Major.—89th Foot, Lieut.-Col. R. Doherty, to 
be Lieut.-Col.—ist West India Regt., Lieut- 
Col. Wm. Bush, to be Lieut.-Col. 

Sept. 15. The Earl of Minto, G.C.B. to be 
first Lord of the Admiralty. 

Sept. 21. Durham Militia, John Bowes, esq. 
to be Lieut.-Col. 

Rt.-Hon. Louisa Perrin to be fourth Justice 
of the King’s Bench in Ireland; Michael 
O’Loghlin, esq. to be Attorney-general ; and 
John Richards, esq. to be Solicitor-general. 

Naval Promotions.—Capt. the Hon. George 
Grey to the Cleopatra; Capt. the Hon. Fred. 
Grey to the Jupiter. 





Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
Belfast.—George Dunbar, of Belfast, esq. 





EcctestasTicaL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. B. W. Disnev, Archdeacon of Raphoe. 
Rev. T. Bowen, Lower Guiting V. co. Glouc. 
Rev. A. L. Clarke, Beeston R. co. Norfolk. 

Gent. Maa. Vor. IV. 


Rev. C. Deedes, West Camel R. co. Somerset. 

Rev. K. H. Digby, Tittleshall R. co. Norfolk. 

Rev. G. Fish, Ingworth R, co. Norfolk. 

Rev. C. Gilbee, Kilsby R. co. Northampton. 

Rev. W. Holbrey, Barmby Don P.C. York. 

Rev. R. Howlett, Walberswick and Blyth- 
borough P.C. co. Suffolk. 

Rev. H. James, Coln St. Aldwyn’s V. co. 


ouc. 
Rev. W. H. Lushington, Eastling V. Kent. 
Rev. A. Mackenzie, Church of Kilmuir Wester, 
Ross-shire. 
a A. Melville, Church of Falkirk, co. Stir- 
ing. 
Rev. F. E. Paget, Elford R. co. Stafford. 
Rev. S. D. Peshal, Oldberrow R. co. Worc. 
Rev. F. F. Pinder, Gosworth R. Cumberland. 
Rev. A. C. Reeve, Higham P.C. Suffolk. 
Rev. W. H. Turner, Trent R. Somerset. 
Rev. E. B. Were, Chipping-Norton V. co. Oxf. 
Rev. J. P. Lee, Chapl. to the Duke of North- 
umberland. 





BIRTHS. 

Aug. 12. At Hesse Homberg, the lady of 
Lt.-Col. Sir Chas. Dance, ason.——13. At. Man- 
heim, Lady Sinclair, a son.——19. At Freck- 
enham Rectory, of a posthumous dau. the 
wife of the late Rev. S. Tilbrook, D.D.—21. 
At Errol-park, Perthshire, the Lady Henrietta 
Allen, a son.— 22. At Milford, ants, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. E. Byam, a son.—At 
Cheltenham, the wife of Capt. John Mac Dou- 
gall, R.N. a son.—28. At Aldwick, near - 
nor, the Hon. Mrs. Osborne, a son.——29. The 
Lady Charlotte Guest, ason and heir.—23l. 
At Singleton, near Swansea, the wife of J. H. 
Vivian, esq. M.P. a son.—At Pimlico Lodge, 
Mrs. Elliott, a son. 

Sept.1. At West Lodge, Dorset, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Ferrars Loftus, a dau.——3. At 
Thornham, Suffolk, the lady of Sir Augustus B. 
Henniker, Bart. a son.—4. At Glynilifon, the 
lady of the Right Hon. Lord Newborough, a 
dau. and heiress.——6. The wife of the Rev. 
G. Palmer, Rector of ne ee Sussex, a son. 
——12. At Cuxton, Kent, the wife of the Rev. 
R, W. Shaw, a dau.—16. In Saville-row, the 
wife of Dr. Bright, a dau.— At Bisham Cot- 
tage, Berks, Lady Hinrich, a dau.——In Con- 
naught-place, Lady Boyle, a son.—17. In 
Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s-park, the wife 
of T. Hankey, esq. a son.——19. At Salisbury, 
the wife of Dr. Grove, a dau.— 20. At Cnick- 
sands Priory, Bedfordshire, the wife of Capt. 
E. Bulkeley, a ~* I 
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MARRIAGES. 


July 28. At Berne, the Rev. Chas. Lushing- 
ton, son of Sir H. Lushington, Bart. to Susan 
Rose, dau. of Capt. J. Tweedale, late of the 
Hon. E.I.C. 

Aug. 15. In London, G. Hougham Skelton, 
esq. eldest son of ee y Skelton, to 
Eleanor Sarah, second dau. of T. Gresham, 
esq. of Barnby-Don, Yorkshire.——17. At St. 
Mary’s, Paddington, H. Bickersteth, esq. to the 
lady Jane Eliz. Harley, eldest dau. of the Earl of 
Oxford and Mortimer.——18, At Marylebone 
Church, Sir Walter G. Stirling, Bart. of Fas- 
kine, to the Hon. Caroline Frances Byng, 
youngest dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Lord Strafford. 
—-At Finchley, Middlesex, the Rev. H. L. 
Ventris, to Ann, youngest dau. of J. Newman, 
esq. of Soho-sq.——20. At Clifton, T. C. Mor- 
ris, of Carmarthen, banker, to Mary, dau. of 
the Rev. T. S. Smyth, Vicar of St. Austell, Corn- 
wall.—aAt All Souls, Langham-pl. the Rev. 
E. Evans, vicar of Llangranog, a 
to Miss Webb, of Carmarthen.——At Drox- 
ford, Alex. Beattie, esq. of Calcutta, to Mary 
Ann Eliz. Theresa, youngest dau. of the late 
Vice-Adm. Sir E. Griffith epee, K.C.B.—— 
At Baldock, the Rev. W. Gould, of Whickham 
Durham, to Eliz. eldest dau. of Vickris Pryor, 
esq. of Batdock.—25. At St. Mary’s Church, 
Marylebone, the Hon. Capt. Best, R.N. son of 
Lord Wynford, to the Hon. Marianne, only 
dau. of Lord Kenyon.——At St. James’s, Sir 
Minto Townshend Farquhar, Bart. to Erica 
Cath. Mackay, dau. of the Right Hon. Lord 
Reay.——At Grantham, H. Greene, esq. of 
Higham Ferrers, to Charlotte, dau. of the late 
Rev. G. Wareup Malim.——At Binfield, Berks 
the Rev. W. Parr Phillips, Rector of Woodford, 
Essex, to Caroline, fourth dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir F. Wilder. At Witham, the 
Rev. W. Manbey, to Theresa, Matilda, dau. of 
the Rev. J. Newman, Fssex.—26. At Carphen 
House, Fife, Jas. Whitefoord, esq. son of Sir 
John Whitefoord, te Louisa-Jane, dau. of the 
late Capt. Impett, of Ashford, Kent.——At All 
Souls, J. Matthews, esq. to Emma, dau. of the 
late Col. Marlton.——27. At Oxford, T. E. 
Bridges, D.D. President of Corpus Christi 
College, to Henrietta, sole surviving dau. of 
the late R. Bourne, M.D.—At Brighton, the 
Rev. J. Warren, Rector of Gravely, Hunts. 
to Caroline Eliz. second dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Warren, 3d Guards.—At St. James’s, 
Ernest Augustus Earl of Lisburne, to Mary, 

youngest dau. of the late Sir Lawrence Palk, 

art.—At Mells, co. Somerset, Francis 
Adams. jun. esq. of Clifton, to Maria, fourth 
dau. of the Rev. J. F. Doveton. At Brom- 
ley Falace, the Earl of Brecknock, to Harriet, 
eldest dau. of the Bp. of Rochester.— At Shot- 
tesham, Norf. T. Gladstone, esq. M.P. to Louisa, 
second dau. of R. Fellowes, esq. of Shottesham 
Park.— At Cheltenham, the Rev. W. Wood, 
rectorof Staplegrove, Somerset, to Mary Agnes 
Tufnell Barrett, of Batt’s House, eldest dau. 
of Capt. Barrett.——28. At Leerdam, in Hol- 
land, G. Ackermann, esq. of the Strand, Lon- 
don, to Jeannette, only child of James Half- 
kins, esq. Chief Magistrate of “Leerdam.—— 
29. At Kennington, George Eddie, esq. to 
Jannet, —- dau. of Lieut.-Col. Hill— 
31. At Great Yarmouth, J. G. Seymour, esq. 
of Bishop’s Waltham, banker, to Susanna, 
widow of the late Sam. Palmer, esq.—3l. At 
St. Ann’s, Dublin, G. Morant, esq. late Gren. 
Guards, to Lydia, youngest dau. of the late Dr. 
Hemphill, of Castel, co. Tipperary. 

Lately. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. S. 
Arbouin, esq. to Margaret, dau. of the late 
John Abernethy, esq.—At Colnwick, near 
Shugborough, the Hon. C. Murray, second son 








of the Earl of Mansfield, fo the Hon. F. Eliz. ~ 
Anson, dau. of the late’ Visc. Anson.——J. S. 
Mills, esq. of Elmden Hall, Norfolk, to Serah, ‘ 
eldest dau. ; and Mr. Astley,-of Hill Morton, 
Warwickshire, and brother to Sir Jacob Astley, 
Bart. to Charlotte, second dau. of the late 
Lady Charlotte Micklethwait, and nieces to | 
the Earl of Stradbroke.——The Hon. C. J. 
Canning, son of the late Right Hon. G. Can- 
ning, to the Hon. Charlotte Stuart, dau. of 
Lord Stuart de Rothesay.——At Stoke Clims- 
land, Cornwall, the Rev. G. Somerset, eldest 
son of the late Lord Arthur Somerset, to Phil- 
lida Eliz. eldest dau. of Sir Wm. Pratt Call, 
Bart. of Whiteford House. 

Sept. 1. D. Wakefield, jun. esq. to a, 
eldest dau. of T. Attwood, esy. M.P. of Har- 
borne, Birmingham.——At Culham, Mayow 
Short, esq. Barrister-at-Law, to Mrs. Phillips, 
of Culham House, Oxfordshire.——At Cheven- 
ing, the Right Hon. Lord Suffield, to the Hon. 
C. S$. Gardner, sister to Lord Gardner.——At 
Oddington, the Rev. Alex. Cameron, to Char- 
lotte, eldest dau. of the Hon. and Very Rev. 
the Dean of Gloucester.——2. At Erthig, co. 
Denbigh, Charles, eldest son of Lieut.-Gen. 
Birch Reynardson, of Holywell, Lincolnshire, 
to Anne, eldest dau. of the late Simon Yorke, 
esq.—Rev. J. Blackburn, of Attercliffe, York- 
shire, to Sophia, youngest dau. of the late 
Chas. Rivington, esqg.——At Leyland, Lancas- 
ter, F. Sewallis Gerard. esq. of Aspul-house, 
brother of Sir J. Gerard, Bart. to Mary Ann, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. T. Wilkinson, Vicar of 
Kirk Hallam, co. Derby.——3. At Blendworth, 
Spencer Smith, esq. of Portland-place, to 
Frances Anne, 2d dau. of the late Adm. Sir M. 
Seymour, Bart.——5. At Gorhambury, the seat 
of the Earl of Verulam, the Earl of Craven to 
the Lady Emily Mary Grimston, second dau. 
of the Earl of Verulam.——5. At Evercreech, 
Somerset, T. Jones, jun. esq. of Stapleton, co. 
Gloucester, to Margaret Nugent, eldest dau. of 
the Hon. James Talbot, of Evercreech-house. 
——8. At the residence of the Earlof Durham, 
in Cleveland Row, the Hon. J. B. Ponsonby, 
eldest son of Lord Duncannon, to Lady Fanny 
Lambton, eldest dau. of the Earl of Durham. 

At St. et, Westminster, H. Heffil, 
esq. of Debenham, Suffolk, to Cecilia Jane, 
eldest dau. of T. Amyott, esq. of James-street, 
Buckingham-gate. At Lavington, Sussex, 
F. H. Dickinson, esq. of Kingweston, Somerset, 
to Caroline, only dau. of the late Major-Gen. 
'. Carey.—8. The Rev. J. Dixon Frost, of 
Hull, to Eliz. second dau. of Dr. Bodley.—— 
At Enfield, the Rev. W. Ellis Wall, to Fanny 
Eliza, eldest dau. of E. Williams, esq.——At 
Loughton, Essex, the Hon. and Rey. P. A. 
Irby, to Wilhelmina, eldest dau. of the late 
Javid Powell, esq.—10. At Brixton, the Kev. 
C. Joilands, Rector of Little Munden, Herts, 
to Mary, eldest dau. of G. Brettle, esq. of 
Raleigh-lodge. ——14. At Greenwich, Rich. 
Maxwell Fox, esq. of Fox Hall, co. Longford, 
to Susan Amelia, second dau. of Adm. Sir 
Lawrence Wm. Halstead, K.C.B.—15. At 
St. Marylebone Church, Sir John Rennie, of 
Whitehall-place, to Selina Garth, youngest dau. 
of the late C. Garth Colleton, esq. of Haines 
Hill, Berks.——At Thayden Garnon, the Rev. 
WwW. Pratt, esq. of Hepley, Norfolk, to Louisa, 
third dau. of W. C. Marsh, esq. of Parkshall, 
Essex.——At Littlebredy Dorset, A. H. Dyke, 
esq. second son of Sir Thomas Dyke Ack- 
land, Bart. to Fanny, only dau. of R. Wil- 
liams, esq. of Bridehead. At East Stoke, 











Dorset, the Rev. W. Buller, second son 

of Lieut.-Gen. Buller, to Leonora Sophia, dau. 

of the late J. Bond, esq. of Grange.——At 

Christ’s church, St. Marylebone, W. Limond 

Watson, 4" of the Priory, Kilburn, to Ann, 
ate Major C. H. Powell. 


dau. of the 





























OBITUARY. 


"Sm J. ‘E. Bnowne, Barr. 
Sept. 5. At his residence in Holles- 


_ street, Dublin, in his 87th year, Sir John- 


Edmund Browne, of Johnstown, co. Dub- 


. lin, Bart. 


This gentleman was descended from a 
younger branch of the same family as that 
of Lord Kilmaine and the Marquess of 
Sligo. He was called to the Bar by the 
Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn, Feb. 5, 
1784; but practised only a few years; the 
latter period of his life being completely 
confined to Ireland. He was created a 
Baronet of Ireland, Dec. 8, 1797. 

Sir John’s habits of life were singular, 
and worthy of remark. For the last 
thirty years he went in downright oppo- 
sition to the sun—going to bed at six, 
seven, and eight in the morning, and 
rising about the same hours in the even- 
ing; thus turning night into day. The 
coldest night in winter, whilst reading or 
writing, he never used a fire, but as a sub- 
stitute wrapped his feet and legs in blan- 
kets. Thus over the lamp of study he 
consumed his midnight hours, till the 
busy hum of men announced the approach 
of day, and then he prepared himself for 
rest. 

As a classical scholar and linguist, few 
equalled Sir J. Browne. His oratory was 
powerful, and flowed in the utmost har- 
mony of language. Sergeant Ball, a cele- 
brated Irish barrister, once declared he 
“ never heard the English language 
spoken in such purity as by Sir John 
Brown.” He was twice High-Sheriff 
for the county Mayo, and stood a severe 
and expensive contest for the same county, 
but was unseated on petition. 

Sir John married Margaret, second 
daughter of Matthew Lorinan, of Ardee, 
co. Louth, by whom he had issue four 
sons and one daughter: 1. Sir John Ed- 
mund de Beauvoir, who assumed that 
name only on his marriage with Mary, 
heiress of the Rev. Peter de Beauvoir, 
and was knighted at Dublin in March 
1827: Lady de Beauvoir died Feb. 11, 
1831; 2. Montagu-Stepney; 3. Frede- 
rick- Augustus ; 4. Charles- Manley; and 
5. Caroline-Margaret, married to William 
Ogle Hunt, esq. of Coombe Wood, 
Surrey. 


Apo. Sir F. Larorey, Br. K.C.B. 

June 17, At Brighton, in his 68th 
year, Sir Francis Laforey, Bart. (1789), 
K.C.B. Admiral of the Blue. 

He was bornat Virginia Dec. 31, 1767, 
and was the only surviving son of Admi- 


ral Sir John Laforey, who was created a 
Baronet in 1789, by Eleanor, daughter 
of Col. Francis Farley, Royal Arrtil- 
lery, one of the Council of Antigua, 
His great-grandfather Louis Laforey, 
esq. was descended from a noble famil 
in Poitou, and came to England with 
King William the Third. 

Sir Francis entered the Navy early in 
life. In 1791, having arrived to the rank 
of Commander, he was appointed to the 
sloop Fairy, on the Leeward Islands sta- 
tion, where he continued under the orders 
of his father until the spring of 1793, and 
was then se rem to England with an 
account of the capture of the Island of 
Tobago. On the 5th June 1793, four 
days after his arrival, he was promoted to 
Post rank, and shortly after was ap- 
pointed to the Carysfort, of 34guns. On 
the 29th May 1794, he captured the 
Castor, a French frigate of 32 guns and 
200 men, 16 of whom were slain, and 9 
wounded. The Carysfort lost but 1 man 
killed and 6 wounded. The Castor had 
formerly been a British ship, captured by 
the French, regularly condemned, and re- 
commissioned in their service; yet the 
Navy Board put in a claim for her to be 
restored to the British service on payment 
of salvage; but, on the matter coming 
before the Admiralty Court, Sir James 
Marriot, the Judge, decided she was a 
lawful prize, and the whole value was de- 
creed to the captors. 

Capt. Laforey was afterwards appointed 
to l Aimable, of 32 guns; and in the 
summer of 1795 conveyed his father to 
Antigua, Sir John Laforey having been 
re-appointed to the chief command on 
the Leeward Islands station. Early in the 
following year, Capt. Laforey removed 
out of the Beaulieu, which frigate be had 
commanded but a short time, into the 
Scipio of 64 guns; in which ship he.was 
very active, in conjunction with Commo- 
dore Parr, and Major-Gen. Whyte, in 
the capture of the Dutch settlements of 
Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice. 

On the 2Ist April, the day that Deme- 
rara surrendered, Rear-Adm. Christian 
arrived to relieve Sir John Laforey, who 
immediately sailed for home, but unfortu- 
nately fell a victim to the yellow fever, 
on the 14th June, two days before the 
ship came to land. His body was pub- 
licly interred at Portsmouth. 

In 1797 Sir Francis Laforey was ap- 
pointed to the Hydra, and, while cruising 
off the coast of Fr rance, in company with | 
the Vesuvius bomb and Trial cutter, he, ‘ 
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on the Ist of May, 1798, discovered a 
French frigate, a corvette, and a cutter. 
After a long chase, the former was brought 
to action by the Hydra, who succeeded in 
drawing her on shore near Havre, and, 
with the boats of his small squadron, de- 
stroyed her. She proved to be the Con- 
fiante, of 36 guns, and a crew of 300 
men, the greater part of whom got on 
shore. The corvette contrived to escape, 
but the cutter shared the fate of the 
rigate. 

After serving two years, 1799 and 
1800, on the Leeward Islands station, in 
the Hydra, Sir F. Laforey took the com- 
mand of the Powerful, 74, and was em- 
ployed in the Baltic, and afterwards under 
the order of Sir C. Pole, in Cadiz Bay. 
Soon after the renewal of the war, he 
was appointed to the ship Spartiate, of 
74 guns, and attached to the fleet under 
Lord Nelson, accompanying him to the 
West Indies, in search of the French and 
Spanish fleet, and in the memorable bat- 
tle of Trafalgar had the good fortune to 
be engaged. The Spartiate sustained a 
loss of 3 killed and 20 woanded. Sir 
F. Laforey, with the other captains of the 
fleet, received a gold medal; and at the 
funeral of Lord Nelson, he carried the 
standard in the first barge in the proces- 
sion from Greenwich. He was after- 
wards employed in the Spartiate in 
guarding the coast of Sicily; and he con- 
tinued in the Mediterranean until pro- 
moted to the rank of Rear-Admiral, in 
1810. He was then nominated Com- 
mander-in- Chief on the Barbadoes sta- 
tion, with his flag in the Dragon, of 74 
guns, where he remained to the beginning 
of 1814. On the increase of the Order 
of the Bath, in 1815, Sir F. Latorey 
was nominated a K.C.B. He was pro- 
moted to the rank of Vice- Admiral in 
1819, and to that of Admiral in 1833. 

He was never married, and has left no 
heir to the baronetcy. His sister was 
married to Capt. A. J. P. Molloy, R.N. 





Lirut.-Gen. Cookson. 

Aug.12. At Esher, Surrey, George 
Cookson, esq. a Lieut.-General in the 
army, and Colonel of the Royal Artillery. 

He was born April 29, 1760, at Farn- 
borough, Hants, the sixth son of Thomas 
Cookson, esq. a Captain in the Royal 
Navy, who died Nov. 13, 1775, who was 
grandson of Wm. Cookson, esq. of Well- 
ington, co. Salop. 

Before commencing his military career, 
he passed some years with his father in 
the Navy; but being appointed, through 
Lord North, a cadet in the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy at Woolwich, he joined 
that establishment in 1777, andin August 


Ositrvary.—Adm. Sir F. Laforey, Bt.— Lt.-Gen. Cookson. 


(Oct. 


1778 obtained a commission as 2nd Lieut. 
in the Royal Artillery, and in 1780 a 
first Lieutenancy. He was three times 
on duty in the West Indies; he com- 
manded the Artillery, in 1785, nine 
months on the unhealthy shores of Black 
River, on the Spanish Main in South 
America, until the Spanish Government 
insisted upon that part of the country 
being evacuated by the British. He was 
ag to a Captain-Lieutenancy in 

ov. 1792. He served the campaign of 
1793 in Flanders, under the Duke of 
York; opened the first Buitish battery 
against the besieged city of Valenciennes, 
and commanded the Artillery in the 
trenches, at the successful storming of the 
covered way and horn-work, under Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, on the 25th July. 
In October following he was appointed 
Second Captain to a troop of Horse 
Artillery. 

He served two years at Gibraltar du- 
ring the Spanish war in 1797 and 1798. 

He was promoted to the rank of Ma- 
jor in the army Ist Jan. 1800; in May 
following, he embarked in command of 
the Artillery, to co-operate with the 
army which assembled near the island of 
Houat, off Bretagne, under Brig.-Gen. 
the Hon. T. Maitland, for the purpose 
of attacking Belleisle. After remaining 
there three months, the expedition sailed 
for Ferrol. ‘The army consisting of 13,000 
and 16 pieces of artillery were landed in 
Dominos Bay, four miles from the town, 
in a most rapid and masterly style, under 
the immediate superintendence of Sir 
Edward Pellew. In September in the 
same year he joined the army off Gibral- 
tar, under Lieut.-Gen. Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby; the army afterwards proceeded to 
Egypt. On the 8th March 1801 (after 
having been embarked seven months), 
the landing in the Bay of Aboukir was 
successfully effected; when all the field- 
pieces, from a plan of his own, never be- 
fore adopted, were landed ready for ser- 
vice, and in consequence brought into 
action as soon, if not before, the infantry : 
this new mode of landing averted conse- 
quences which might have been fatal to 
the expedition. He was upwards of two 
years in Egypt; commanded the artillery 
at the sieges of Aboukir and Marabout, 
and in the advanced lines before Alexan- 
dria, and was particularly mentioned in 
Gen. Sir Eyre Coote’s despatches as 
having, with the artillery under his com- 
mand, borne the brunt of the action on 
the 22d of August. On 29th October 


he was appointed, by Major-Gen. Lord 
Hutchinson, Commandant of the ancient 
Pharos castle, and of all the artillery in 
In Dec. 1801, he was presented 


Egypt. 
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with a gold medal from the Grand 
Seignior, which he received permission 
to wear, in the general orders of the 
6th Oct. 1803. In Sept. 1802 he was 
appointed to a troop of horse artillery ; 
on the 13th March following he left 
Egypt with the army, and in Aug. 1803 
arrived in England. 

On the 12th Sept. in the same year, he 
was promoted to a Majority in the Ar- 
tillery; and the 20th July 1804, to a 
Lieut.-Coloneley. In Sept. following 
he was appointed to the command of the 
artillery in the Dublin district; and in 
May 1805, to command the artillery to 
proceed with the army upon a secret ex- 
pedition, under Gen. Sir E. Coote; but, 
after having been three months embarked 
at Cork, the expedition was stopped, 
when he returned to the command of the 
artillery in the Dublin district. The 
14th Dec. following, he was called upon, 
by desire of Gen. Lord Cathcart, to 
take the command of the artillery (102 
field pieces and 2000 men and drivers, 
King’s German Legion, including the ar- 
tillery) in Hanover, with the army under 
the command of his Lordship; he left 
Dublin immediately, and on the 27th of 
the same month arrived at Bremen: the 
battle of Austerlitz terminated the cam- 
paign, and he again returned, for the third 
time, to the command of the artillery in 
the Dublin district. In June 1806, he 
was appointed Lieut.-Col. to the Brigade 
of Royal Horse Artillery. 

In May 1807, he was again called from 
Ireland, by desire of Gen. Lord Cathcart, 
to accompany his Lordship, as one of 
the field officers of artillery in the expe- 
dition to Copenhagen ; he proceeded with 
the army and commanded the whole of 
the artillery in advance, till within nine 
days of its surrender, when he command- 
ed all the batteries upon the right of the 
British lines. 

In Oct. 1808, he embarked in com- 
mand of the artillery, 48 field pieces, and 
1,200 men, to be landed at Corunna with 
the army under Gen. Sir David Baird. 
The 29th Dec. following, with the ‘horse 
artillery, he supported the cavalry on the 
plains of Benevente, when the French 
General Lefebvre and several of the Im- 
perial Guards were made prisoners. 
After the retreat of the army under Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir John Moore from Velada to 
Corunna, this officer, on the 13th Jan. 
1809, prepared and blew up the two great 
magazines, three miles from Corunna, 
containing nearly 12,000 barrels of gun- 
powder. On the 16th (a few hours be- 
fore the French force, under Marshal 
Soult, made its attack upon Sir John 
Moore’s army,) the horse artillery in ad- 
vance under his command were relieved, 
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and the whole embarked agreeably to 
orders, which deprived this corps of par- 
ticipating in the defeat of the enemy. 
He returned with the army to England 
the 21st of the same month, and in April 
following was appointed to command the 
artillery in the Sussex district. 

In July 1809 he was called upon to pro- 
ceed with the army in the expedition to 
Walcheren: he commanded all the artille- 
ry in advance on the island of South Beve- 
land, and after the surrender of Flushing, 
he returned to England, and resumed the 
command of the artillery in the Sussex 
district, which he held till the Ist Aug. 
1814. The 17th March 1812, he suc- 
ceeded to a Colonelcy in the Royal Ar- 
tillery. The 4th June 1814, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Major-General; 
and the 22d July 1830, to that of Lieu- 
tenant-General. 

Lieut.-Gen. Cookson was three times 
married. His firstlady was Ann- Helena, 
daughter of Dr. Thomas Weir of Jamaica, 
born in 1766, married in 1786, and died 
without issue in 1789; his second was 
Sarah, daughter of John Parker, esq. of 
Hornsey and London, banker, born 1769, 
married 1791, and died 15th April 1798, 
by whom he had issue three children: one 
son and a daughter died young, and 
George, born 1793, an officer in the 3d 
regiment of Foot Guards, who was killed 
in action before Almeida in Spain, under 
the Duke {then Marquis) of Wellington, 
on the Sth May 1811. By his last lady, 
Margaret, only daughter of William Rem- 
ington, esq. to whom he was married in 
1807, and who survives him, he has left 
a numerous family. 

General Cookson’s youngest brother, 
Charles Norris Cookson, a Colonel in 
the artillery, (whose death we recorded 
in our volume for 1830, i. 476,) was born 
16th October 1762, and was twice mar- 
ried, Ist to Mary-Margaret, 2d daughter 
of Dr. Thomas Weir of Jamaica, who 
was born in 1769, and died in 1807, 
having had issue five sons and four 
daughters: his 2d lady was Mary, daugh- 
ter of Joseph Bussell, esq. of: Kenton, co. 
Devon, born 1776, and married in 1810, 

Rear-Apm. Bowen. 

April 27. At Ilfracomb, in his 85th 
year, James Bowen, esq. a retired Rear- 
Admiral. 

Mr. Bowen was originally brought up 
in the merchant service, and so long back 
as 1776 commanded a merchant ship trad- 
ing to Africa, Canada, and Jamaica. 
After entering the Royal Navy, he was, 
in 1781, Master of the Artois frigate in 
the action off the Doggerbank; and at 
the request of Lord Howe he afterwards 
became Master of the Queen Charlotte, 
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and served in that capacity in the memor- 
able conflict of the Ist of June, 1794, 
On the signal for close action being made, 
his Lordship directed the Queen Char- 
lotte to be laid close alongside the French 
Commander-in- Chief, but expressed some 
doubts of his ship being able to pass he- 
tween the French Commander and his 
consort. ‘* Never fear, my Lord,” said 
Bowen, “we’ll make room enough by 
and bye.” For his gallant conduct in 
this battle he was made Lieutenant, and 
served as First Lieutenant to Lord Brid- 
port in the action off L’ Orient, in June 
1795. He was posted to the Glory 90, 
on the 3d of Sept. 1795, and afterwards to 
the Thunderer 74, and acted in both 
ships as Flag Captain to Adm. Christian, 
whom he assisted in the reduction of 
several of the West India islands. When 
in command of the Argo 44, off Minorca, 
he took the Santo Ferean, a Spanish 
frigate of 42 guns, her consort escaping 
only by the darkness of the night. 

In 1801 he received a piece of plate, 
value 400 guineas, from the East India 
Company, for convoying the China fleet 
from St. Helena to England. 

Captain Bowen commanded the Dread- 
nought 98, on the renewal of hostilities 
in 1803, and for a short period was Flag 
Captain to Lord St. Vincent. He after- 
wards became Commissioner of the 
Transport service, and was present at 
the embarkation of our troops at the bat- 
tle of Corunna, and continued till the 
close of the war to superintend the em- 
barkation and transit of our brave troops 
on the various expeditions, and also 
throughout the Peninsular war. 

The Rear-Admiral had three brothers 
and two sons in the service. One of his 
brothers, Captain Richard Bowen, of the 
Terpsichore frigate (a very distinguished 
officer, who had after gallant actions cap- 
tured one French and two Spanish frigates 
a short time before his death), was killed 
in the act of mounting the gates of the 
citadel, at the attack on Teneriffe, when 
Nelson lost his arm; another brother, 
Thomas, died of fever in the West 
Indies; and hisson, Capt. James Bowen, 
died in the East Indies, whilst in com- 
mand of the Pheenix frigate. His only 
surviving son is the Rey. John St. Vincent 
Bowen, of Ilfracombe. He has also left 
several daughters. 





Cuartes Loraine Situ, Ese. 

Aug. 23. At Enderby Hall, Leices- 
tershire, aged 84, Charles Loraine Smith, 
esq. 
Fe was the second son of Sir Charles 
Loraine, the third Baronet, of Kirke- 
Harle, co. Northumberland, by Doro- 
thy his 2d wife, daughter of Ralph Myllott, 


esq. of Whitehall, co. Durham, In 1762, 
when a child, he succeeded his great-uncle 
Richard Smith, esq. in the manor of 
Enderby and other estates, and by act of 
Parliament in that year assumed the name 
of Smith; and in 1783 he served the office 
of Sheriff of Leicestershire, 

At the general election in 1784 he 
was returned to Parliament for the 
borough of Leicester; but he only sat 
during one Parliament, and retired at the 
dissolution in 1790. 

In all the various relations of life, Mr. 
Smith was a rare specimen of an English 
country gentleman. His favourite theme 
was to bless God for having vouchsafed 
to him health and competence during a 
life protracted beyond the usual term 
allotted to man: and his death was at- 
tended with little or no apparent pain ; 
he died in his arm-chair, and without a 
struggle, retaining his faculties to the last. 
In less than an hour before his departure, 
he had transacted business of some con- 
sequence with a friend, giving his direc- 
tions with extraordinary accuracy. 

He was a sincere friend, a kind and 
hospitable neighbour, affable and bounti- 
ful to the poor, a cheerful companion, 
and full of anecdote, an indulgent and 
generous master, an active and efficient 
magistrate, and lastly, in the field he was 
equalled by few and surpassed by none. 
Thus lived and died this fine exemplar 
of the good old English gentleman, be- 
loved by all around him, and lamented by 
every survivor. 

Mr. Loraine Smith married in 17. . 
Elizabeth-Anne, daughter of William 
Skrine, esq. of Britwell House, Bucks, 
by whom he had issue Charles-Crayle, 
who was born 1782 and died in 1787, in 
ae year; and Loraine Smith, born 

784. 





Grorce Tennyson, Esa. 

July 4. At Usselby-house, Lincoln- 
shire, aged 85, George Tennyson, esq. 
of that place, and Bayon’s Manor. 

This gentleman was the only son of 
Michael Tennyson of Preston in Holder- 
ness, co. York, by Elizabeth, the 5th but 
only child that left issue, of George Clay- 
ton of Great Grimsby, co. Lincoln, and 
Dorothy, one of the daughters and co- 
heirs of Christopher Hildeyard of Kel- 
stern, co. Lincoln, which Dorothy died in 
1781, having married secondly Ralph 
Tennyson, esq. 

Through this marriage with Hildeyard, 
he was descended from the ancient family 
of Deincourt Baron Deincourt, and be- . 
came a coheir of the family of Leke, Earls 
of Scarsdale, Barons Deincourt of Sut- 
ton; in commemoration of which descent 
he has, by his will, directed his surviving 
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son, the Rt. Hon. Charles Tennyson, to 
assume the name and arms of D’Eyn- 
court. (See p. 313.) 

He was the principal projector and 
subscriber to the magnificent dock and 
navigation of Grimsby, where and in the 
neighbourhood he inherited very consider- 
able estates. His life was ever useful and 
beneficial to the district in which he re- 
sided. His powerful understanding, sound 
judgment, great experience, and benevo- 
lent disposition, were at all times actively 
engaged. He was an indulgent and libe- 
ral landlord; a cautious, just, and merci- 
ful magistrate; a constant friend; and, 
until infirmity prevented his joining in 
society, he was remarkable for genuine 
hospitality void of ostentation. 

His body was interred in the family 
vault in Teaiby church, the funeral being 
attended by the magistrates, clergy, and 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood, by his 
tenantry, and many respectable inhabit- 
ants of Market Rasen, Grimsby, Caistor, 
and other towns, and a concourse of 
at least two thousand persons. Among 
the mourners, besides his son and family, 
were his grandson William Russell, esq. 
the late M.P. for co. Durham, the Hon. 
Mr. Hamilton (eldest son of Viscount 
Boyne), and his lady Mrs. Hamilton, 
the only sister of Mr. Russell. 

Mr. Tennyson married in 1775, Mary, 
daughter of John Turner of Caistor, and 
had issue two sons and two daughters: 
1. the Rev. George Tennyson, LL.D. 
born 1778, late Vicar of Great Grimsby, 
who died 16 March 1831 ; he married Aug. 
6, 1805, Elizabeth Fytch, daughter of the 
Rev. Stephen Fytch, of Louth, co. Lin- 
coln. 2. the Rt. Hon. Charles Tenny- 
son, successively M.P. for Great Grims- 
by, Bletchingley, and Stamford, and now 
for Lambeth, born 1784, who has, since 
his father’s death, as above noticed, taken 
the name of D’Eyncourt; he married 
Jan. 1, 1808, Frances- Mary, only child of 
the late Rev. John Hutton, of Morton, 
co. Lincoln, and has issue. Mr. Tennyson’s 
elder daughter, Elizabeth, was married 
Jan. 23, 1798, to Matthew Russell, esq. 
then Major in the Durham militia, after- 
wards M.P. for Saltash, the builder of 
the present magnificent castle of Brance- 
peth, co. Durham, who died 7th May 1822; 
Mary, the younger daughter, married in 
1811 John Bourne, esq. of Dalby-house, 
co. Lincoln. 





M. T. Santer, Esa. 

July 29. At New Lodge, near Bel- 
fast, aged 55, Michael Thomas Sadler, 
esq. F.R.S. 

Mr. Sadler was born at Snelstone, a 
village in the south of Derbyshire, in 
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January 1780. His mother’s family were 
French refugees at the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes. He was educated prin- 
cipally at Rome, and exhibited extraor- 
dinary powers of mind in very early youth, 
having mastered the higher branches of 
mathematics and astronomy by the time 
he was eleven years of age. His father 
intended him for one of the learned pro- 
fessions; but, when about 18 years old, 
he was induced to join his brother in 
business at Leeds, where he continued 
engaged in mercantile pursuits, but not 
to the exclusion of more congenial literary 
labours, until he was called into public 
life, by the ministerial proposal of the 
Catholic Relief Bill. 

Ona vacancy occurring for the borough 
of Newark in March 1829, a deputation 
of the electors waited upon Mr. Sadler, 
at Leeds, and invited him to become a 
candidate. He immediately complied, 
and triumphantly conducted an arduous 
contest, though opposed by Mr. Serjeant 
Wilde, one of the most able and energetic 
members of the bar. Mr. Sadler im- 
mediately distinguished himself by a very 
long and eloquent speech against the Ro- 
man Catholic Claims, delivered in the 
House of Commons on the 17th of the 
same month ; and during the continuance 
of the discussion he was a prominent 
champion of the Protestant cause. 

At the general election of 1830 he 
was again chosen for Newark, and in 1831 
for Aldborough; and his talents and 
energies were equally directed against the 
bill for the reform of Parliament. 

At the election of 1832, his late 
borough being disfranchised, he was a 
candidate for the new borough of Leeds; 
but, though highly esteemed by a large 
number of his townsmen, his reputation 
as an anti- Reformer preponderated against 
his less equivocal merits, and at the ter- 
mination of the poll the numbers were, 
for J. Marshall, esq. ...... 2012 

T. B. Macaulay, esq. .. 1984 

M. T. Sadler, esq. .... 1596 
Though, in fact, actually entertaining 
views of very extensive reform, Mr, 
Sadler had conscientiously opposed him- 
self to the swell of vulgar clamour; and 
because he had refused to become the 
pledged partisan, the unbending and un- 
flinching “‘ Reformer”—the nick-name of 
a party, his social and practical reforms 
were either misunderstood or disregarded 
by the advocates of “the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill.” 

By the confession of an opponent, 
but a very competent judge, Lord Plun- 
kett, Mr. Sadler was the most accom- 
plished orator heard in the House of 
Commons by the present generation. 
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But his eloquence may be forgotten in 
the memory of an enthusiasm of benevo- 
lence almost without example. As Mr. 
Burke said of Howard, Mr. Sadler’s 
philanthrophy had as much of genius as 
of virtue. It was a love of his fellow- 
creatures upon so great a scale, that none 
but a great mind could have conceived it ; 
and far was it from that benevolence which 
is ever suspended in abstraction! What- 
ever he sought for, and wished for, in 
behalf of the whole human race, he no 
less earnestly and vigilantly conferred, by 
manners and conduct, upon all within his 
sphere. 

His exertions, both when in Parliament 
and since, for a relaxation of labour in 
factories, were great and indefatigable, 
and the Factory Regulation Bill was the 
result of his endeavours. 

His writings attracted as much atten- 
tion as his speeches, particularly his two 
principal works: ‘‘ Ireland, its Evils, and 
their Remedies,” and his ‘ Law of 
Population,” in two volumes, 8vo; in 
which he maintained views opposite to 
those of Malthus. 

Mr. Sadler’s disease. appears to have 
been an incurable affection of the heart, 
brought on by severe study and great 
anxiety. They who anxiously watched 
the progress of his decline, cannot doubt 
that he fell a sacrifice to the exertions 
in Parliament with which he burdened 
himself, in addition to the enormous 
labour and anxiety bestowed upon his 
great works upon population and the 
factory system. He was accustomed to 
verify the most minute and apparently 
unimportant fact employed in the course 
of his arguments; and his deep regret 
during his illness referred to the incom- 

leteness of his work on population; an 
incompleteness that lost to the poor the 
advantage that a full confirmation of his 
system by the recent censuses, would 
have conferred on them. 

Mr. Sadler died full of the hope of a 
blessed immortality, in perfect reliance 
upon the merits of the Redeemer. He 
has left a widow with seven children, 
some of them very young. His body was 
interred in Ballylesson church-yard on 
the 4th of August. The gentry and an 
immense number of the respectable in- 
habitants of Belfast and the adjacent 
country, evinced their respect for his me- 
mory by accompanying him to the grave. 
An impressive sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Thomas Drew. 

On the 13th Aug. a numerous and 
respectable meeting was held at the Court 
House, Leeds, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the best mode of honouring the 
memory of er gentleman ; and 


the subscription amounts toa considerable 
sum. The nature of the testimonial is 
left for future decision; and must ob- 
viously depend upon the sum raised. 





- Joun Wastig, Esa. 

4ug. 13. Athis seat, Great Haseley 
House, Oxfordshire, aged 70, John Was- 
tie, esq. D.C.L. Recorder of Oxford. 

This gentleman, who was formerly 
known as John Ingram Lockhart, esq. 
M.P. for the city of Oxford, was edu- 
cated at University college, and was 
called to the Bar, by the Hon. Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn, June 14, 1790. He 
was for many years a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Oxford circuit; being ad- 
mirably adapted to his profession by an 
extraordinary patience in investigation, 
and a great retentiveness of memory. 

He offered himself, for the first time, 
as a candidate for the city of Oxford, at 
the General Election of 1802, and was 
unsuccessful; the numbers being, for 

John Atkyns Wright, esq. .. 836 

Francis Burton, esq......... 812 

John Ingram Lockhart, esq.. 454 
In 1806 he was again a candidate; the 
contest was very severe, the majority 
against Mr. Lockhart being only 45. 
Mr. Lockhart demanded a scrutiny, which 
continued for a considerable time, and 
terminated without decreasing the ma- 
jority. That Parliament continued only 
one session, and Mr. Lockhart was re- 
turned in 1807 without opposition. In 
1812 another and very severe contest 
took place, between Mr. Lockhart, Mr. 
Wright, and Mr. Eden (the present Lord 
Auckland). The poll continued open 
for ten days, and during the whole con- 
test it was, as sportsmen say, neck and 
neck. Mr. Lockhart and Mr. Wright 
were the successful candidates. In 1818 
Mr. Lockhart was opposed by General 
St. John, or rather by the late Duke of 
Marlborough, and so much influence was 
used that Mr. Lockhart retired from the 
contest. In March 1820 Mr. Lockhart 
again offered himself as a candidate with 
General St. John and Sir Charles 
Wetherell ; and after three days’ contest, 
Mr. Lockhart and Sir Charles were de- 
clared duly elected. In 1826 the candi- 
dates were Mr. Lockhart, Mr. Langston, 
and Mr. Hughes: the two former were 
elected. In Aug. 1830 he was defeated 
by Mr. Hughes. 

_ During Mr. Lockhart’s political career, 
his great legal knowledge, sterling inde- 
pendence, and sound constitutional prin- 
ciples, deservedly secured to him the re- 
spect of the senate, and the confidence of 
his constituents. When called upon to 
discharge the duties of Recorder (first as 
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Deputy to Sir W. E. Taunton in 1830), 
which he did with great ability and im- 
pertialicy, he never after interfered with 
ocal politics: but was unceasing, ti!! the 
last month of his life (when his strength 
rapidly declined), in his endeavours to 
promote the individual and collective 
interests of his fellow citizens. 

He was Deputy Grand Master of the 
order of Freemasons for the county of 
Oxford ; and for some time Recorder of 
Romsey- The latter office he resigned 
in the month of October last; and he 
was elected Recorder of Oxford on the 
death of the late Sir W. E. Taunton in 
March of the present year. 

Mr. Lockhart married, Jan. 14, 1804, 
Mary-G. only daughter and heiress of 
Francis Wastie, esq. of Cowley and 
Haseley, Oxon. After the death of this 
lady, Oct. 12, 1831, by whom he left no 
issue, he took the name of Wastie, by Act 
of Parliament (2 and 3 Will. IV. c. 42), 
to enable him to hold the estates for his 
life. 





Marruew Lumspen, Esa. LL.D. 

March 31. At Tooting Common, Sur- 
rey, in his 58th year, Matthew Lumsden, 
Esq. LL.D. late Professor of Persian 
and Arabic in the College of Fort Wil- 
liam, Calcutta. 

Mr. Lumsden entered into the employ 
of the East India Company, in the year 
1794. His official station was first in 
the Stationery department: but he ap- 
pears to have applied himself with so 
much success to the study of the Persian 
and Arabic languages as to induce the 
Governor- General, on the 12th May 1803, 
to place him on the establishment of the 
College of Fort William in the capacity 
of an assistant to Captain Baillie, then 
the Professor of those languages in that 
institution. 

In the following year Mr. Lumsden 
was highly commended by the Govern- 
ment for his progress in the preparation 
of a Persian Grammar; a work which 
he published in the year 1805. Advert- 
ing to that work, Sir George Barlow, in 
an address delivered by him to the stu- 
dents of the College at their periodical 
examination, on the 3d of March 1806, 
“ deemed it an act of justice to the in- 
dustry and ability of Mr. Matthew Lums- 
den,” then the first assistant to the Per- 
sian and Arabic Professor, “ to notice in 
terms of peculiar approbation, the Gram- 
mar of the Persian Language, which had 
long engaged the labours of that gentle- 
man. The acknowledged defects,” Sir 
George added, “of every work of that 
description now extant, have rendered the 
construction of an accurate grammar of 

Gent. Mae. Vou. IV. 
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that language peculiarly desirable, Mr. 
Lumsden’s extensive knowledge of Ara- 
bic and Persian has enabled him to 
discover the true principles of the dialect 
of Persia as it at present exists in the 
condition of intimate combination with 
the language of Arabia; and with singu- 
lar judgment and discernment Mr. Lums- 
den has adapted the construction of the 
Persian language to the principles of 
general Grammar. 

“ The completion of this valuable work 
will materially facilitate the acquisition 
of the Persian language, will constitute 
an important addition to the existing 
stock of philological knowledge, and will 
reflect distinguished credit on its author, 
and on the institution which has en- 
couraged and promoted him.” 

In 1808 he was appointed to succeed 
Capt. Baillie, as Persian and Arabic 
Professor, still continuing to perform bis 
duties under the Stationery Committee. 

In 1812, the Bengal Government, 
having then under their consideration the 
state of the Calcutta Madrissa, or Ma- 
homedan College, appointed Dr. Lums- 
den, with Lieut. A. Galloway, to suggest 
such reforms as they might deem needful 
in that institution. In the discharge of 
this duty, they fully succeeded; and Dr. 
Lumsden was appointed Secretary to the 
Madrissa, with instructions to superin- 
tend it, and the various translations 
from English works into the Persian 
language, which were then in progress at 
the Madrissa. 

He published a new edition of his 
Persian Grammar in 1810; and an Ara- 
bic Grammar, in two volumes folio, in 
1813. 

In 1814 he received charge, as Super- 
intendent, of the Company’s press at 
Caleutta, which he retained about three 
years. 

In 1818, he undertook, in addition to 
the duties of his professorships, those of 
Secretary to the Stationery Committee; 
but bis health soon exhibited symptoms 
of a rapid decline, which compelled him 
to quit India. Upon this occasion, the 
Marquis Hastings, in an address delivered 
by him at the College examination on 
the 19th of August, 1820, expressed him- 
self as follows: 

‘«< I much fear that we are about to lose 
the services of Dr. Lumsden, the dis- 
tinguished Professor in the Arabic and 
Persian languages, and one of the chief 
ornaments and supports of the College 
from its foundation. He has quitted us 
on leave of absence, and probably will 
not resume the Professor’s chair, his 
health being much impaired by his valu- 
able labours in the institution; but in the 
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hope of his possible return, I will not 
now anticipate the period of his final de- 
parture.” 

Dr. Lumsden came to England by way 
of Bombay, through Persia, Georgia, and 
Russia; and his departure was announced 


in the Indian prints as the loss to India* 


of “one of the greatest orientalists of his 
age, to whose instruction a great body of 
the Company’s servants, who were then 
performing the most important services 
in all parts of India, were indebted for 
that knowledge of the diplomatic language 
of India, which qualified them for the 
discharge of their official duties.’ His 
private virtues were described as ‘ quite 
as distinguishing, although not so con- 
spicuous, as his professional abilities.” 

He arrived in England in 1820, in a 
state of health somewhat improved by 
journeying through a colder climate. 

In the following year he returned to 
India, and was again, on 25th January 
1822, appointed Professor of Arabic and 
Persian in the College of Fort William ; 
and in March 1822, placed over the Cal- 
cutta Madrissa. ‘These appointments he 
held till 1825, when he resigned the ser- 
vice of the Company, and arrived in Eng- 
land in 1826. 

Upon his final retirement from the 
service in India, the Madrissa Committee 
recorded their sense of his merits and 
services in strong terms, ascribing the 
then highly flourishing state of the insti- 
tution solely to his exertions to promote 
its decided prosperity. 

The Records of the Bengal Govern- 
ment also contain testimonials not less 
decided, to the value of his services to the 
College during the later years of his resi- 
dence in India. 

After his return to this country he 
lived in retirement till the period of his 
decease. 





Rev. Tuomas M‘Cair, D.D. 

Aug 5. At his house in Saiisbury- 
place, Edinburgh, aged 63, the Rev. 
Thomas M‘Crie, D.D 

Dr. M‘Crie was a native of Dunse. 
He' received his education in the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and studied divinity 
under Mr. Arch. Bruce, minister of Whit- 
burn, the theological professor in connec- 
tion with the General Associate {or An- 
tiburger) Synod. Having been licensed 
as a preacher by that body, he was at an 
early period of life ordained minister to a 
congregation in Edinburgh, in which he 
continued to labour for ten years, apply- 
ing with great assiduity to the discharge 
of his professional duties, and occasionally 
publishing able pamphlets on some of the 
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gravest and most difficult subjects of 
theological inquiry. 

In 1806 he separated from the General 
Associate Synod, and joined Mr. Bruce 
and others in founding what was called 
the Constitutional Associate Presbytery. 
During the controversy connected _with 
this change, Mr. M‘Crie was led to en- 
gage in a minute and patient survey of the 
writings of the Reformers, and the result 
was his Life of John Knox, which was 
published in 1812. This masterly work 
combined the highest excellencies of which 
biography is capable, and placed its author 
in the first rank of ecclesiastical histo- 
rians. 

After an interval of seven years, it was 
succeeded by the Life of Andrew Mel- 
ville, a no less valuable production, though 
on a less popular subject. It illustrates 
fully the formation of the Kirk of Scot- 
land, and the peculiarities of the Presby- 
terian establishment. 

Dr. M‘Crie did not affect the splen- 
dour of fancy and diction which belongs 
to our Historian of Rome, nor perhaps 
the comprehensive philosophy of Hume ; 
but in plain, straightforward, and dis- 
criminating views of human affairs and 
characters, he has been surpassed by none. 
His impartiality and candour, and his un- 
affected desire to investigate the truth, to 
whatever conclusion it may lead, inspire 
a confidence in bis narrative, and give a 
peculiar value to his productions. 

Dr. M:Crie also published « Memoirs 
of Mr. William Veitch and George Brys- 
son,” 1825; ‘‘History of the Progress and 
Suppression of the Reformation in Italy, 
in the sixteenth century,” 1827; and a 
similar History of the Reformation in 
Spain, 1829. He had been for several 
years engaged on a Life of Calvin, which 
will probably be edited by his son. 

His theology was the olden theology of 
Scotland, and his sermons had about them 
an air of the antique which carried the 
auditor, accustomed to the refinements 
of modern diction and philosophy, back 
two centuries, and placed him in the im- 
mediate presence of the times of his cove- 
nanted forefathers. 





Proressor REvvENs. 

July 23. On board the Sir Edward 
Banks steam-packet, on his way from 
England, in his 42d year, Professor 
Reuvens, of Leyden. 

He published in 1830“ Lettres 4 M. Le- 
tronne sur les Papyrus Bilingues et Grees, 
et sur quelques autres Monumens Greco- 
Egyptiens du Musée d’Antiquités de 
l’ Université de Leide.” This work was 
criticised in the Edinburgh Review for 
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June 1831, where it was remarked that 
“by a happy concentration of numerous 
scattered rays, scarcely discernible by an 
ordinary eye, he has succeeded in throw- 
ing a powerful and steady light on several 
points which were previously involved in 
mystery and darkness, and particularly in 
detecting the real source of those theo- 
sophistical extravagances which, ingrafted 
on Christianity, constituted the gnosti- 
cism of the first ages of the Church.” 
The Egyptian museum at Leyden is 
particularly rich in papyri, there being 
no fewer than 147; and of Greco- 
Egyptian MSS. it has perhaps a greater 
number than any other collection. It 
was formed from the Anastasy collec- 
tion, which was purchased by the Nether- 
lands government in ]828, and is enriched 
with the collections of M. de |’ Escluze, 
of Bruges, and..Signora Cimba, of Leg- 
horn. 

Professor Reuvens contemplated the 
publication of a fac-simile of a very im- 
portant bilingual MS. in the Hieratic 
character, with Demotic interlineations, 
which is described in his work above 
mentioned, and noticed by Mr. Pettigrew 
in his History of Egyptian Mummies. 

He had visited England to attend the 
late sale of Mr. Salt’s Egyptian collec- 
tions, and succeeded in carrying off the 
finest specimen of hieroglyphical papyrus, 
at the great price of 160 guineas. He 
was attacked with apoplexy on board the 
steam-boat, and died the day after, leaving 
a widow and three young children. 





Rev. Antuony HEDLey. 

Feb. 17. At Chesterholme, in Nor- 
thumberland, aged 57, the Rev. Anthony 
Hedley, M.A. 

The Hedleys formed one of the old 
and principal clans of the ancient princi- 
pality of Redesdale. So early as 1340, 
William de Hadley occurs as security for 
the ninths, payable by the Rector of 
¢Ellesden,’ which is the name of the 
largest of the three parishes in that dis- 
trict. Mr. Hedley was the son of Mr. 
Edward Hedley by his wife Elizabeth 
Forster, and was born at Hope-foot,in the 
little valley of the Ottar, or Davyshield, 
about two miles north of Otterburn in 
Redesdale. His grandfather Anthony 
Hedley, married Mary, grand-daughter 
of Thomas Brown, a younger brother of 
Lancelot Brown of Ravenscleugh in the 
same franchise, which Lancelot was grand- 
father of Lancelot Brown, the celebrated 
landscape gardener, better known by the 
name of Capability Brown. His mother 
was an heiress of the Forsters, another 
Redesdale family, from whom he in- 
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herited an estate upon the lovely plain 
** Where Rede upon his margin sees 

Sweet Woodburn’s cottages and trees ;” 

Rokesy, 

and where with the warm-hearted bene- 
volence with which his character was 
thoroughly embued, he founded a school 
in 1817. 

Mr. Hedley received the rudiments of 
his education at Felton in Northumber- 
land, and afterwards studied at Glasgow 
and Edinburgh ; from the latter of which 
places he went to Longleat as tutor in the 
family of the Marquis of Bath ; and there 
among the magnificent scenery designed 
by his relative, the ‘ Great Magician,’ 
Capability Brown, he imbibed a passion 
for landscape gardening, in which his ar- 
dent and romantic mind continued to in- 
dulge and delight to the latest period of 
his life. 

On his marriage with Miss Staveley his 
first wife, he left Longleat, and became 
curate of St. John Lee, near Hexham ; 
to the perpetual curacy of the priory 
church of the latter place he was presented 
by the late Mrs. Beaumont, in 1809; in 
which year his wife died, leaving an only 
daughter, Elizabeth, who died in 1820, 
and was interred near her mother at 
St. John Lee. 

In 1811 he re-married to Miss Barrow, 
eldest daughter of Robert Barrow, esq. 
of Hexham, by whom, and who survives 
him, he bas left three daughters— Mary, 
at Rome at the time of her father’s death, 
and Margaret-Jane and Elizabeth, resid- 
ing with their mother at Chesterholme, 
and all unmarried. 

In Oct. 1813 he resigned the laborious 
cure of Hexham, and in the following 
year accepted the curacy of Whelpington ; 
but after residing there for six years, the 
unquiet monotony’ of a country village, 
its distance of 22 miles from a post town, 
and other exciting causes, determined him 
to remove to Newcastle, where he con- 
tinued to reside till the beginning of the 
year 1824, when on the appointment of 
the Rev. Robert Scot, Rector of Whit- 
field, to the Archdeaconry of Australasia, 
he took the curacy of Whitfield till the 
Archdeacon’s return in 183], when his 
new residence at Chesterhoime was ready 
to receive him, till some promotion should 
be offered him, and of which he hada 
promise from a high quarter as scon as a 
Suitable situation was vacant. But gene- 


rous minds often raise hopes which they 
cannot or do not remember to fulfil, and 
‘Mr. H. passed out of life unrewarded by 
the party he had uniformly and zealously 
supported ; while his memory lies em- 
balmed in the tears of his friends, and is 
hallowed by voluntary offerings of the in- 















censé of esteem from all good men with 
whom he was acquainted. 

In the first Suppl. to Gent. Mag. 1833 
will be found an account of Chester-holme, 
its lovely scenery, and the interesting his- 
toric ground with which it is surrounded. 
A few years since Mr. Hedley’s ardent 
love of antiquarian pursuits induced him to 
purchase the estate upon which is situated 
the remains of the celebrated Roman 
station, known in English authors by the 
name of Zhe Bowers and Little Chesters, 
and in Latin by Vindolana, the Station of 
the Cohors Quarta Gallorum during a 
long portion of the Roman era of Britain. 
A year previdus to his retiring from his 
professional duties as curate to Mr. Arch- 
deacon Scot in the adjoining parish of 
Whitfield, he built, on a beautiful holm or 
river-side meadow, opposite to the hill on 
which the station stands, the sweetly se- 
questered cottage to which he gave the 
appropriate name of Chester-holme, and in 
which he continued to reside to the time 
of his rather sudden and much lamented 
death. 

In the pulpit Mr. H. was bold and 
energetic; in his parish a zealous and 
diligent pastor; and in the management 
of parish schools, judicious and unwearied. 
While he resided in Newcastle, he was 
an active manager of the affairs of the 
Savings Banks, the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society, and other public insti- 
tutions, especially of the Antiquarian 
Society. Nearly the whole of his house 
at Chesterholme was built out of the 
loose ruins of his station of Vindolana; 
and in his researches there he discovered 
numerous inscribed altars, tablets, and 
other interesting antiquities, all now in 
the Arcade at Chesteiholme. 

His remains were interred in the beau- 
tiful and sequestered churchyard of Bel- 
tingham, near an ancient cross, and ad- 
joining to which Mr. Hodgson, the author 
of the History of Northumberland, now 
in course of publication, in some recent 
researches found two large Roman altars, 
which he placed by the side of his friend’s 
grave; so that it is now consecrated by 
a cross at its foot, and an interesting 
relic of Roman piety on each _ of it. 

. 


Rev. M. G. Burcuer, B.A. 

June 5. At Torquay, where he had 
gone for the benefit of his health, the 
Rev. Marcus Grigson Butcher, B.A. 
Minister of Trinity-church, Newingtcn 
Butts, Surrey. 

He was a native of Bungay, Suffolk, 
son of Robert Butcher, esq. of that town, 
and graduated at Brazenose College, Ox- 
ford. He was instituted to Trinity-church, 
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at the request of the congregation. Fora 
short time previous, he had officiated as 
Curate of St. Mary’s, Newington. 

The events in the life of a parochial 
clergyman are few and simple; his only 
sphere of action is his parish. If his 
fame is sought, it is not to be found in 
the records of worldly ambition; it may 
be learnt in the cottage of the poor, at 
the side of the bed of sickness. 

The ministry of a district containing 
nearly 15,000 souls, including in its pre- 
cinets the low neighbourhood of Kent- 
street, and a great majority of the poorer 
inhabitants of Newington, afforded a task 
of no ordinary magnitude to a clergyman 
resolved to perform the duties which at 
his ordination he had so solemnly under- 
taken. To one who felt and appreciated 
the sacred character of a Christian minis- 
ter, it involved a serious responsibility. 
The subject of this memoir truly felt the 
situation which he was placed. From 
the commencement of his ministry he 
laboured ardently in the performance of 
his duties ; and, supported by the favour 
of Him who alone can give the fruit of 
all earthly toils, blessing with success the 
exertions of His servants, his labours were 
crowned with the happiest results. He 
found a scanty congregation in the house 
of God; he left the sacred edifice fully 
and respectably attended; and what to 
his spirit must have been truly gratifying, 
he witnessed the numerous free sittings 
occupied every sabbath by an attentive 
congregation. 

But it was not in the pulpit that the 
character of Mr. Butcher shone most 
conspicuous; beyond the walls of his own 
church he was seldom heard. ‘To his 
own congregation his plain and unaffected 
discourses, urging with truth and earnest- 
ness the only path to salvation through 
faith in the Redeemer, and enforcing on 
ai] occasions the practice of good works, 
were duly appreciated and will be long 
remembered. He was best known, how- 
ever, in the quiet and unostentatious 
labours of visiting the sick and the indi- 
gent. Times and seasons were not re- 
garded by him; he was ready at every 
call to bear to the abode even of pesti- 
lence the comforts of religion. The 
cholera, which raged with fearful malig- 
nity in the confined regions of his dis- 
trict, the abodes often of vice and misery, 
calling in a moment the hardened profli- 
gate to a sudden and unexpected account, 
deterred nut the faithful minister in the 
exercise of his duty. How often did he 
speak peace to the troubled conscience— 
how often did he point out the way of 
salvation to the dying profligate who but 
for him might have perished in his sins— 
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how often did he bring consolation to the 
most trying of all human scenes of afflic- 
tion, the death-bed—all this the recipients 
of his charity, and the companions of his 
good works, the members of the Visit- 
ing Society attached to his church, and 
which owed to him its establishment, can 
loudly testify ! 

But it pleased the Disposer of all 
events to call him away in the midst of 
this life of usefulness. Into His ways 
no mortal eye can pierce !—He may have 
wished by this sudden and early removal 
to impress on the people the value of a 
good minister: He had His purpose to 
work when, in the midst of a life of utility, 
when the minister might look to reap the 
fruit of his labours, He was pleased to 
remove him, and to give him his final re- 
ward, A rapid deciine undermined his 
constitution ; at the early age of 32 he 
was called from earth ; yet, while strength 
remained, he failed not in his duties. A 
few months before his decease, after a 
temporary absence from the scene of his 
ministry, be ascended the pulpit for the 
last time ; his congregation were forcibly 
impressed with the valedictory tone of his 
discourse. 

On Sunday 21st June, his funeral ser- 
mon was preached in his own church by 
the Rev. William Curling, M.A. one of 
the chaplains of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
who for two years and a half had co- 
operated with the subject of this memoir 
in the performance of his arduous duties. 
The text was taken from Revelations, 
chap. xiv. ver. 13. The church, one of 
the largest built by the Commissioners, 
will seat above two thousand persons: on 
this occasion every seat was occupied. 

On Wednesday, 17th June, the congre- 
gation assembled in the vestry, R. Mor- 
ton, esq. churchwarden, in the chair, and 
immediately entered into a subscription to 
raise a monument to their revered pastor. 
At the meeting a letter was read from the 
father of this excellent young man, offer- 
ing the trustees of the church 200/. refer- 
ring the application to the judgment and 
’ discretion of the parish. It was then re- 
solved by the meeting, on behalf of the 
parishioners, to endeavour to make this 
sum the foundation of a charity which 
should perpetuate the name of the Rev. 
Marcus Butcher, and which might be the 
means of promoting the objects which, 
when living, were the dearest to bis heart 
—the relief of indigence and suffering, 
and the encouragement of piety and reli- 
gion. E. I. C. 





Joun Nasu, Esa. 
May 13. At his seat, East Cowes 
castle, in the Isle of Wight, in his 83d 
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year, John Nash, esq. one of the Archi- 
tects attached to the Board of Works. 

Mr. Nash was of Welch extraction, 
and amassed a large fortune as a specu- 
lative builder. He was the architect of 
several important buildings, of which we 
may name, the Haymarket Theatre, the 
church of All-Souls in Regent-street, the 
church of St. Mary Haggerston, in the 
parish of Shoreditch, and the new Royal 
Palace at Pimlico. His gothic mansion 
in the Isle of Wight was an early pro- 
duction of its owner. Of his own elegant 
house in Regent-street, a description and 
plates will be found in Britton and Pugin’s 
Public Buildings of London: In his de- 
signs fur the houses in the Regent’s Park 
and Regent Street, Mr. Nash adopted 
the idea of uniting several dwellings into 
a single facade, so as to preserve that de- 
gree of continuity essential to architec- 
tural importance; and, however open to 
criticism many of these designs may be, 
when considered separately, or in detail, 
he produced a varied succession of archi- 
tectural scenery, the aggregate effect of 
which is picturesque and imposing,—cer- 
tainly superior to that of any other portion 
of the metropolis. York Terrace, Cum- 
berland Terrace, Hanover Terrace, &c. 
in the Regent’s Park, may be considered 
a continuation of this design, and, like the 
street, a great improvement upon the pre- 
ceding styles of domestic architecture. 

We copy the following remarks on Mr. 
Nash’s history fiom the John Bull news- 
paper :— 

« It was the lot of Mr. Nash to endure 
in the latter part of his life much per- 
secution. Certain political patriots, de- 
sirous of exhibiting their animosity to- 
wards the late King, availed themselves 
of the epportunity of gratifying their 
malicious desire to injure his Majesty’s 
memory, by attacking as the spontaneous 
designs and acts of Mr. Nash, what were 
in fact merely fulfilments of Royal com- 
mands. From these, and other attempts 
to defame and injure him, Mr. Nash, 
however, successfully defended himself, 
without furthering the objects of his 
persecutors by justifying himself at the 
expense of his kind and generous Master ; 
and although the completion of his last 
work, the Palace at Pimlico, was trans- 
ferred to other hands, every allegation 
made against the stability and security of 
that building, which was subjected to the 
severest and most extraordimary exami- 
nations by other architects, was found to 


_be equally groundless with those made 


against his conduct in other cases. 
“With regard to Mr. Nash’s profes- 

sional talents, tastes so prs vary and 

so essentially differ, that it is hopeless to 
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expect anything like unanimity of opinien 
upon that point; but we will venture to 
say, that no man that ever existed in this 
country, ever produced such vast and 
splendid improvements in that part of the 
metropolis which was submitted to his 
care, as Mr. Nash has done. Let the 
reader recollect the huddled mass of 
wretched streets and houses which twenty 
years ago covered the site of Regent- 
street, the Quadrant, and Waterloo-place; 
let the reader recollect the still more 
wretched courts and alleys, dens of infamy 
and haunts of thieves, which maze-like 
spread themselves from St. Martin’s 
Church to the neighbourhood of Covent- 
garden; let him now look upon the 
ranges of buildings and the handsome 
streets which occupy their places: let 
him, if not satisfied with these proofs— 
not only of. taste and judgment, but of 
indefatigable labour and mental exertion, 
in making and concluding the almost in- 
numerable arrangements for these great 
and beneficial changes, involving as they 
did the interests of hundreds. of indi- 
viduals—let the reader, we say, turn his 
eyes to that magnificent adjunct of Lon- 
don, the Regent’s Park, now one of the 
healthiest and gayest of the public walks 
and drives, a creation of the mind of Mr. 
Nash; look at the manner in which the 
interior of St. James’s Park was, in a 
few months, converted from a swampy 
meadow into a luxuriant garden; and then, 
let the reader ask himself whether the 
metropolis is or is not indebted to the 
taste and genius of the much traduced 
object of this notice? 

“* The architectural taste of Mr, Nash 
has often been questioned as to the ele- 
vations of the buildings in Regent-street. 
The great design for the formation of 


this magnificent street, originated with | 


Mr. Nash; but the designs for the par- 
ticular buildings were those of the various 
architects under whose special directions 
they were built, and with which Mr. 
Nash’s only concern was to ascertain that 
they were properly constructed. 

« Of Mr. Nash’s unbounded love and 
encouragement of art, his splendid gallery 
and its ornaments, are of themselves 
sufficient proofs; we believe, however, 
that a still more valuable evidence of those 
feelings is to be found in his munificent 
liberality towards artists, who, under 
various circumstances, needed patronage 
and support. In private life Mr. Nash 


was a warm and sincere friend; his mind, 
active and comprehensive as it was, was 
singularly natural and simple; his con- 
ception was quick and clear; his thoughts 
were original, and his conversation was 
both instructive and pre-eminently agree- 
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able. He was, in fact, a most extraor- 
dinary man; and his loss to those who 
really knew and appreciated his merits, 
his worth, and his various estimable quali- 
ties, will be long and deeply felt.” 

A sale of Mr. Nash’s Books, Prints, 
and Drawings took place at Mr. Evans’s, 
Pall Mall, July 15 and four following 
days. The catalogue contained many 
drawings from the designs of Mr. Nash, 
a list of which may be useful, though 
many of them were never executed. 
Mansions: Ravensworth Castle; Stran- 
bally, in Ireland, the seat of the Earl of 
Lismore; Rockingham, in Ireland, the 
seat of Lord Lorton; Mr. Welford’s, 
near Shrewsbury; Ingestre, the seat of 
Lord Talbot, as restored; Mre Staples’s, 
in Ireland; Mr. Richardson’s, at Somer- 
set, Ireland; Mr. Agnew’s, in Ireland; 
villa for the Duke of Richmond; Gen. 
St. John’s, Bank Farm; Helmingham 
Hail, the Earl of Dysart’s, in Suffolk, as 
proposed to be altered; Luscombe Priory, 
Mr. C. Hoare’s; Mr. Stewart’s, at Kelly 
Morn, Ireland; Druid’s ‘Temple at Blaize 
Castle, Mr. Harford’s; various designs 
executed for Mr. C. Townley and Mr. 
Johnes of Hafod.— Market places at Aber- 
gavenny and at Stafford.— Houses: the 
Quadrant; Argyle Rooms, Regent’e-str.; 
Carlton Chambers, Regent’s-street ; man- 
sions on the site of Carlton Gardens.— 
Bridge at Stamford Court ; at Shardaloes, 
for Mr. Drake; for Lord Robt. Spencer ; 
for Mr, Jobnes, at Hafod ; at Albury; for 
Miss Jennings’ villain Windsor Park.-— 
Fountain proposed opposite Pimlico Pa- 
lace.—Gates: Mr. Dodson’s at Shrews- 
bury ; at Hampton Court, Rednorshire.— 
Churches. Cathedral of St. David’s, plan, 
elevations, and sections, showing the 
alterations carried into effect by Mr, 
Nash. Church for -borough of Carmar- 
then, with other designs for Churches, 
Theatre, New Haymarket.—Design for 
the National Gallery, and for alterations 
at Charing Cross.— Design for Fireworks 
in St. James’s Park, during the jubilee.— 
Mausoleums, for Lord Selkirk; six diffe. 
rent elaborate designs to commemorate 
the battle of Waterloo. A bird’s eye 
view of the Regent’s Park, as originally 
designed by Mr. Nash, with many varia- 
tions from the plan carried into execution. 





G. S. Newton, Ese. R.A. 

Aug. 5. At Chelsea, aged 40, Gilbert 
Stuart Newton, esq. R. A. 

He was born in Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
on the 20th September 1794, and was the 
12th and youngest son of the Hon. Henry 
Newton, Collector of his Majesty’s Cus- 
toms in that province. On his first ar- 
rival in Europe, some fifteen years ago, 
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he visited Italy, and on his return to this 
country entered himself a student of the 
Royal Academy. The first works by 
which he became extensively known, were 
his Forsaken and his Lovers’ Quarrel, 
engraved in the ‘ Literary Souvenir’ of 
1826; his Prince of Spain’s Visit toCata- 
lina, engraved for the same work in 1831, 
and painted for the Duke of Bedtord ; 
and a Scene from the Vicar of Wake- 
field. 

Though Newton acquired skill both in 
drawing and colour, and became acquaint- 
ed with the fine proportions and harmo- 
nious unities of the antique, he was more 
remarkable for delineations in which 
beau-ideal drawing had little to do, but 
expression everything. He had less in- 
clination for the stern and the severe, 
than for the soft, the gentle, and the af- 
fecting. His favourite model for imita- 
tion was Watteau. He contented him- 
self with painting small pictures; and the 
subjects which he embodied were either 
drawn from nature around him, or found 
in the pages of our novelists and poets. 

The chief works of Newton were 
painted while he resided in Great Marl- 
borough-street: he occupied the first floor 
of the house No. 41, (next door to his 
friend Chalon): and though extremely 
neat, nay, fastidious about his dress, he 
was far from paying the same attention to 
his chambers, for his compositions were 
scattered carelessly around, the finished 
and unfinished were huddled together, 
and broken models and bits of ribbon and 
withered flowers abounded. To enume- 
rate all his pictures would be difficult, for 
they are scattered over England, and may 
be found in the most select collections : 
many are in his native America, where 
it is to be hoped their simplicity and their 
beauty will not be unfelt. To name a 
few of them, will be sufficient to awaken 
pleasing recollections: 1. Portia and Bas- 
sanio, from the Merchant of Venice; 
2. Lear attended by Cordelia and the 
Physician; 3. Lady Mary Fox; 4. Abe- 
lard; 5 Jessica and Shylock; 6. The 
Vicar of Wakefield restoring his daughter 
to her mother; 7. Sir Walter Scott. 
His happiest works are of a domestic and 
poetic kind; he loved to seek expression 
in a living face, and, moulding it to his 
will, unite it to a fancy all his own: some 
of his single figures, particularly females, 
are equal in sentiment and colour to any- 
thing in modern art. They are stamped 
with innocence as well as beauty. He 
was a slow workman, and accomplished 
all by long study and repeated touches. 
He sometimes received high prices for 
his works. The Duke of Bedford gave 
him 500 guineas for the ‘ Prince of Spain’s 
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Visit to Catalina,’ and Lord Lansdowne 
paid him 500 guineas for his ‘ Macheath.’ 

Mr. Newton was tall and well propor- 
tioned, and somewhat affected in his man- 
ner; but a perfect gentleman, and a very 
respectable scholar. 

About three years ago he visited Ame- 
rica, where he married a young lady of 
considerable personal attractions. He 
was elected a Royal Academician in 1834. 
Shortly after his return to England he 
exhibited signs of unequivocal insanity, 
which increased until it became necessary 
to send him from home. A few months 
ago his wife, with her child, quitted 
England for America, leaving her un- 
happy husband, with an almost moral 
certainty that she would never see him 
again. Four days before his decease he 
recovered the exercise of his reason, 
spoke of his approaching end with calm- 
ness and resignation, and exhausted na- 
ture finally sunk into the sleep of death 
without a struggle or sigh. His remains 
were interred in Wimbledon churchyard 
on the 13th August, followed by a few of 
his most intimate friends. 





Mr. Pore. 

March 12. In Store-street, aged 172, 
Mr. Alexander Pope, late of the theatres 
royal, Covent-garden and Drury-lane. 

Mr. Pope was a native of Cork, and 
first trod the stage in the theatre of that 
‘** beautiful city.” In 1784 he procured 
an engagement at Covent-garden, and 
made his debut Jan. 8, as Oroonoko, 
which character he repeated for several 
nights with considerable applause. On 
the death of Mr. Henderson and the 
secession of Mr. Holman, Mr. Pope was 
for a few seasons the principal tragedian ; 
but on the return of Holman in 1799, he 
went to Edinburgh, where he became a 
great favourite. After a short absence, 
he resumed his situation at Covent-gar- 
den, which, till the season of 1801-2, he 
retained both with credit to himself and 
with advantage to the theatre. He was 
then suddenly dismissed; but was im- 
mediately engaged by the Drury-lane 
managers, to which company he after- 
wards belonged for many years. He 
finally retired, without a fortune, and re- 
ceived an annuity of 80/. from the Covent- 
garden Theatrical Fund. 

In his prime he possessed a fine manly 
figure, and a powerful and melodious 
voice. He was for some time without a 
rival in Othello; and in his latter time 
he was one of the most perfect represen- 
tations ever seen of Henry VIII. He 
used a pencil with considerable skill. 


_In 1785 he married Miss Young, who 
died in 1797 ; afterwards Miss Campion, 
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who died in 1803; both these ladies were 
eminent actresses: and subsequently heen- 
tered the bands of matrimony a third time. 

In Mr. Mathews’s collection of por- 
traits, now possessed by the Garrick Club, 
there are three portraits of Mr. Pope, 
one in the character of Henry VIII. by 
Sharpe; another as Hamlet, by Dupont ; 
and a third, by Stewart. 





Picautt Le Brun. 

Lately. At Paris, aged 83, M. Pi- 
gault Le Brun, author of the inimitable 
history of “ Jerome; ” ** Monsieur Botte;” 
* Mon Oncle Thomas ;” ** The Barons 
de Felsheim;” ‘Nous les sommes tous,” 
and a score of other unrivalled novels. 

Pigault Le Brun was the French 
Fielding ; he possessed the same humour, 
the same truth to nature, the same graphic 
powers of description, the same occasional 
coarseness, and a far greater richness of 
imagination. In his delineations of low 
lite—tor be rarely attempted to pourtray, 
except in ridiculing, the manners of the 
higher classes—he stands unrivalled and 
alone. The rigid moralist may, perhaps, 
condemn many of his works, and prudery 
affect to blush at the homeliness of many 
of his expressions and characters; but 
take him for all in all, the good man’s 
‘¢ failings leaned to virtue’s side.” His 
was the kindly satire and the laugh- 
ing reproof which are often found to be 
more effective in putting vice to shame 
than the more elaborate and more bitter 
denunciations of natures less philanthro- 
pic. In all the novels of Le Brun we 
neither find a complete hero nor a com- 
plete villain—nothing either above or be- 
low the standard of humanity. He was 
an observer too exact and too patient ever 
to destroy the charm of his characters by 
departing in the least from the reality of 
nature. It is now sixty years since Pi- 
gault began to write. He was the best 
novelist of the day during the Revolution, 
and in his own peculiar department the 
best after it. Unmindful of the warfare 
of politics, and the dethronement of kings, 
he has pursued the even tenor of his way, 
seourging folly wherever it was to be 
found, and narrating, in simple and unaf- 
fected language, the loves, the sorrows, 
and the frailties of the poor. His Made- 
moiselle Javotte, in the amusing “ History 
of Jerome the Foundling,” is, notwith- 
standing all her errors, a creature whom 
it is impossible not to love—as sweet a 
creation as ever was pourtrayed by the 
imagination of a poet. Corporal Brandt, 


in the “ Barons de Felsheim,” is in nowise 
inferior, and quite as good in his way as 
the inimitable Caleb balderstoun of Sir 
Walter Scott. 
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Crercy Drceasrp. 

Aged 70, the Rev. John Watson Bea- 
don, Rector of Christian Malford, Wilts, 
and Farley Chamberlain, Hants, Pre- 
centor and a Prebendary of Wells, and 
Precentor of Brecon. He was a son of 
the late Richard Beadon, D.D. Bishop 
of Bath and Wells; was formerly a Fel- 
low of Jesus college, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. 1788, M.A. 1791; 
was collated by his father to the prebend 
of Litton in the church of Wells in 1805, 
to the Precentorship of Wells in 1812, 
and to the rectory of Christian Malford 
1815; and presented to the rectory of 
Farley Chamberlain, Hants, in 1813, by 
Sir H. St. John Mildmay, Bart. He 
was also Precentor of Brecon, and Pre- 
bendary of Llanfynydd. 

The Rev. William Brotherhood, Vicar 
of Rothwell with Orton, Northampton- 
shire. He was of Magdalen coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1793, and was instituted to his 
living in 1828. 

Aged 70, the Rev. Edward Cage, Rec- 
tor of Eastling and Badlesmere, and 
Vicar of Newnham, Kent. He was of 
Eman. coll. Camb. B.A. 1786 as 12th 
Junior Optime, M.A. 1789; was pre- 
sented to Newnham in 1813, by Miss 
Thorncroft and Mrs. Hill, to Badles- 
mere in 1818 by Lord Sondes, and to 
Eastling in the same year by the late 
Earl of Winchelsea. 

The Rev. Robert Leeke, Perpetual Cu- 
rate of March Chapel. 

The Rev. Connolly O’ Neill, Rector of 
Killorglin, co. Kerry. 

Aged 65, the Rev. Thomas Parker, 
Perpetual Curate of Rainow and Salters- 
ford, Cheshire, and teacher of writing 
and mathematics at the Free Grammar 
School, Macclesfield. He was presented 
to Rainow in 1796, and to Saltersford in 
1815 ; both chapels are in the gift of the 
Vicar of Prestbury. 

At the rectory, Tankley, Yorkshire, 
the Rev. John Sanderson, M.A. 

The Rev. John Torr, Vicar of West 
Leigh, Devonshire, to which benefice he 
was presented in 1803 by the Dean and 
Chapter of Exeter. 

Aged 69, the Ven. John Ussher, D.D. 
Archdeacon of Raphoe. 

At Barrow upon Soar, Leicestershire, 
aged 41, the Rev. Charles Williams, LL.B. 
eldest son of the late John Williams, 
esq. Serjeant-at-law. 

dug. 25. At Bridgford hill, Notts, 
aged 81, the Rev. Zhomas Beaumont, 
M.A. for many years an active magistrate 
for that county. He was of Jesus coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1778. 

Aug. 30. At Oxford, aged 39, the 
Rev. Charles Wheeler, M.A. Chaplain 
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of Merton College, and Perpetual Curate 
of Stratton Audley, in that county, to 
which he was presented by the Dean and 
Chapter of Christ church in 1831. He 
was son-in-law of James Naylor, esq. of 
Cheltenham. 

Aug. 28. At Youlgrave, Derbyshire, 
aged 67, the Rev. Benjamin Pidcock, Vicar 
of that parish, and Perpetual Curate of 
Elton. He was of Wadham coll. Oxford, 
M. A. 1793; was presented to Elton in 
1811 by the Burgesses of that place, and 
_ to Youlgrave in 1812 by the Duke of 
Devonshire. 

Sept.2. In his 75th year, the Rev. 
Edward Picton, of Iscoed, near Carmar- 
then; the only surviving brother of the 
late General Sir Thomas Picton. He 
was presented to the vicarage of Great 
St. Bride’s super Ely, with Wick, co. 
Glamorgan, in 1798. Distinguished for 
the excellence of his private and public 
character—as akind husband and warm 
friend—as an indulgent landlord and a 
humane benefactor to the poor—as a cler- 
gyman and a magistrate; his loss is un- 
feignedly deplored by his-widow and rela- 
tives, and the very extensive circle of 
friends who always found Iscoed the 
abode of hospitality and kind heartedness. 

Sept. 4. At Little Chelsea, aged 70, 
the Rev. Wilisam Jones Armstrong, for- 
merly Rector of Termonfecken, co. 
Louth. Previously to his collation to 
that benefice by the late Primate Stuart, 
he was nearly 20 years a constant resident 
and active Magistrate in the county Ty- 
rone, and on more than one occasion re- 
ceived the thanks of the Grand Jury for 
his impartial and upright conduct, more 
particularly during the troubled period of 
1798 


Sept. 12. Aged 80, the Rev. William 
George, Vicar of North Petherton, So- 
merset, and for many years an acting ma- 
gistrate for that county. He was of 
Jesus coll. Oxford, M A. 1783, and was 
presented to North Petherton in 1801. 

At Leamington, aged 32, the Rev. 
Joseph Green Round, M. A. Rector of 
Woodham Mortimer, Essex. He was 
of Balliol coll. Oxford, and was present- 
ed to his living in 1822. 

Sept. 13. At Bath, aged 88, the Rev. 
John Bowen, Rector of Bawdrip near 
Bridgewater, and senior Deputy Lieu- 
tenant and magistrate for the county of 
Somerset. He was for thirty-three years 
officiating minister of Margaret’s Chapel, 
Bath, whence he retired at an advanced 
age. He was presented to the rectory of 


Bawdrip in 1827. 

Sept. 16. At Chelsea, aged 57, the 
Rev. Edmund Staunton, M. A. 

Gent. Mac. Vot. IV. 
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DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

July 18. At Lambeth, Ensign Turners 
h. p. Ist foot. 

July 27. At Poplar, Thomas Favell, 
esq. Commander R.N. e served as 
Master’s Mate of the Minorca sloop, in 
the Mediterranean, in 1809, became a 
Lieut. 1809, and Commander 1827. He 
was the fifth brother who has died in his 
Majesty's service. 

Lately. At Woolwich, Edward Run- 
dle, esq late Capt. 4th regiment. 

At St. Pancras, Mr. Francis Kerby, 
assistant to Dr. Lardner and Dr. Ritchie 
at the London University, and a gentle- 
man very conversant with Natural Philo- 
sophy." He was formerly a dancing 
— . ee 

n Lisle-st. Leicester-square, aged 
Mr. W. Smith, printseller. — 

Aug.4. In Albemarle-st. Mr. Chas. 
Wild, a clever and well-known architec- 
tural artist. ; 

Aug. 18. In Down-st. Piccadilly, aged 
20, Miss Sarah Kay Ashton. 

Aug. 19. At Cirencester-place, aged 
27, Mr. James Mitchell, Secretary to the 
Oriental Translation Committee, and 
translator of the Oriental MSS. in the 
British Museum. He was nephew to 
Mr. Mitchell, of Silver-street, Leicester. 

Aug. 22. At Maida-vale, aged 58, J. 
North, esq. of Great Portland-st. 

Aged 84, J. F. Garling, esq. of High- 
bury-place. 

In Woburn-square, aged 43, Evan Jones 
Cruchley, esq. Lieut. R.N. 

In Bedford-row, in his 50th year, 
George Thackrah Lambert, esq. solicitor. 

Aug. 24. Aged 75, Mrs. Sarah Wright, 
of Sloane-st. widow of Nath. Wright, esq. 

dug. 25. At Ash Cottage, Old Bromp- 
ton, aged 32,the Hon. Frances Stapleton, 
daughter of the late Right Hon. Lord Le 
Despenser. 

At Greenwich, aged 84, the widow of 
G. Mackay, esq. of Bighouse, N.B. 

At Pentonville, aged 86, Mr. Evan Wil- 
liams, upwards of 40 years of the Strand, 
as a Cambrian bookseller, and for 53 years 
a most active member of the Welsh Cha- 
rity School. 

Aug. 26. Aged87, Robert Slade, esq. 
of Doctors’ Commons, and of Walcot-pla. 
Lambeth; for many years an active mem- 
ber of the Common Council for the Ward 
of Castle Baynard. 

Aug. 27. In Albany-st. Regent’s-park, 
aged 73, Mrs. Cuthbert, relict of the ee. 
George Cuthbert, A.M. Prebendary and 
Sub-Dean of York. 

Aug. . — 72, Mr. Chater, of 
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the respectable firm of Grosvenor and 
Chater, stationers, of Cornhill. While 
giving evidence before the Lord Mayor, at 
the Mansion-house, in favour of his ser- 
vant, he was so affected that he burst a 
blood-vessel internally, and immediately 
dropped into the arms of the Marshal, and 
expired. 

Aug. 30. Aged 69, Thomas Nelson 
Pickering, esq. Chief Clerk and Secretary 
to the East London Water Works Com- 
pany: He was the Solicitor when the Act 
of Parliament was obtained by which the 
Company was established in 1807, and 
held the above situation from that time 
with high honour and integrity. 

Aug. 31. In Park Crescent, the Rt. 
Hon. Clementina Countess of Airlie and 
Lintrathen. She was the only child of 
the late Gavin Drummond, esq. was mar- 
ried Oct. 7, 1812, and has left ason, Lord 
Ogilvy, and four daughters. 

Sept. 1. In Albemarle-st. aged 87, 
Catherine, widow of Jonathan Worrell, 
esq. of Juniper Hall, Mickleham. 

Sept. 2. Atthe Brunswick Hotel, Jer- 
myn-st. Alexander Rogerson, esq. of St. 
Petersburg. 

In his 80th year, John Nesham, esq. of 
Spencer-place, Brixton-road. 

At Dulwich, in his 2Ist year, John 
William, only child of Charles Ranken, 
esq. of Gray's Inn. 

Sept. 4. At Deptford, aged 85, Arthur 
Putt, esq. 

Sept. 6. In Conduit-st. J. Orange, 
esq. of Goodshill, near Tenterden. 

Sept.'7. At Clapham Common, aged 
83, Mary, the wife of ‘T. Poynder, esq. 

Sept. 11. At Sydenham, in her 80th 


' year, Elizabeth,widowof Francis Kemble, 


esq. of Clapham Common. 

Sept. 12. At her brother's (the Hon. 
Colonel Townshend), Charles-st. Berk- 
ley-sq. in her 75th year, the Hon. Geor- 
giana Townshend, 34 years housekeeper 
at Windsor Castle; aunt to Viscount Syd- 
ney, the Duke of Buccleuch, Viscountess 
Marsham, the late Viscountess Stopford, 
&c; sister to Lady Dynevor, to the late 
Duchess of Buccleuch, and to the late 
Countess of Chatham. 

At Bayswater, aged 71, Edward Owen, 
esq. late of the firm of Messrs. Wilcoxon 
and Co. Lombard-st. 

At Fair-oak Lodge, aged 12, Frederica- 
Georgiana- Augusta, daughter of Rear- 
Adm. the Hon. Sir C. Paget. 

Sept. 13. At Camberwell, aged 72, 
Catherine, relict of J. Alcock, of Kings- 
wood, esq. ° 

In Upper Brook-street, aged 7 months, 
Mary, inf. dau. of Sir J. M. Burgoyne, Bt. 

Sept. 4. In Tavistock-square, A. 
M‘Donnell, esq. formerly of Belfast. 


Sept. 17. In Harley-st. aged 33, Ro- 
bert Peter Laurie, esq. 

Sept. 19. In Abingdon-st. aged 57, 
Edward George Walmisley, esq. Clerk of 
the Journals of the House of Lords. He 
was the eldest son of William Walmisley, 
esq. many years Clerk of the Papers in 
the House of Lords, who died Jan. 17, 
1819 


In Ebury-street, Pimlico, aged 73, Wm. 
Knapman, esq. one of his Majesty's De- 
puty Marshals. 





Beps.—Aug. 23. At Milton Bryan, 
aged 77, Mary, widow of Sir Hugh Inglis, 
Bart. and step-mother to Sir R. H. Inglis, 
Bart. M.P. She was the only surviving 
dau. and heiress of George Wilson, esq. 
became the second wife of Sir Hugh In- 
glis, May 8, 1794, and was left his widow 
Aug. 21, 1820. 

Berks.—Aug. 16. At Speenhamland, 
aged 70, Joseph Tanner, esq. 

Aug. 23. At Ray Lodge, near Maid- 
enhead, aged 54, Isaac Pocock, esq. a 
Deputy Lieutenant, and Justice of the 
Peace for the cuunty. 

Sept.10. At the residence of Capt. 
Bremer, C.B. Compton, aged 72, Mrs. 
Blackiston, widow of Dr. T. B. Blackis- 
ton. 

Bucks.—4ug. 20. At Little Missen- 
den, aged 80, Mrs. Cleaver, widow of the 
Bishop of St. Asaph. She was the sister 
of William Asheton, esq. of Lancashire, 
was married in 1779, and had a large 
family. The Bishop died in 1815. 

CHESHIRE.—Sept. 7. At Chester, 
aged 86, Mrs. Anne Glynne, great-aunt 
to Sir S.R. Glynne, Bart. and aunt to Sir 
W. E. Welby, Bart. She was the 5th 
dau. of Sir John Glynne the 6th Bart. by 
Honora, dau. of Henry, son and heir of 
Sir John Conway, of Boadrydden, co. 
Flint, Bart. 

CornwatL.—4ug.17. At Bonython- 
house, aged 73, Jonathan Passingham, 
esq. of Hendur, Merionethshire, and one 
of the Deputy Lieutenants of Cornwall. 

Aug.21. Aged 49, Lieut.-Col. Loftus 
Gray, Lieut..Governor of Pendennis 
castle. He was appointed Ensign 1799, 
in a rifle corps 1800, Lieut. 95th foot 
1803, Captain 1807, brevet Major 1814, 
Lieut.- Col. 1830. 

CuMBERLAND.—Sept. 2, At Irthing- 
ton, aged 41, Ruth, dau. of the Rev. J. 
Topping, Vicar. 

Devon.—Aug.26. At Newport, near 
Barnstaple, aged 50, Lieut. John Gibbs 
Bird, R.N. 

Sept. 7. At Southmolton, aged 
65, Harriet- Prestwood, widow of the 
Rev. Wm. Radford, Rector of Lapford 
and Nymet Rowland, eldest dau. of the 
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Rev. John Froude, Vicar of Knowstone 
and Molland. 

Sept. 13. At Alphington, near Exeter, 
aged 73, George Scott, esq. formerly of 
Purley Oaks, Surrey. 

Dorset.—July 27. At Leweston, in 
her 15th year, Jane, only dau. of the Rev. 
J. Ward, Rector of Compton Greenfield, 
Glouc. 

Lately. At Weymouth, aged 3 years, 
Mr. Eliot, son of the Archdeacon of 
Barbadoes. 

At Weymouth, Major-Gen. Martin 
Campbell Cole. He was a son of Capt. 
Cole, R.N. and entered the Royal Ma- 
rines as Second Lieut. 1776, became 
First Lieut. 1778, Captain 1793, brevet 
Major 1802, in R. M. 1803, Lieut.-Col. 
R. M. 1816, Colonel in the army 1814, 
and Major-General 1821. He was in 
constant employment during the war. 

Essex.—dug. 28. At Leyton, aged 
44, Elizabeth, wife of R. Barclay, esq. 
of London, banker. 

Sept. 8. At Ilford, aged 57, R. Bag- 
ster, esq. formerly of Piccadilly. 

Gtovucester.—Lately. At Berkeley, 
Lieut. A. Robertson, R.N. 

At Cheltenham, aged 87, Rd. Harrison, 
esq. Remembrancer of the First Fruits 
and Tenths of the Clergy. 

At Brislington House, near Bristol, 
aged 74, Edward Long Fox, M.D. 

Sept. 2. At Cheltenham, aged 72, the 
Right Hon. Charlotte dowager Viscoun- 
tess Doneraile, sister to the Earl of Ban- 
don. She was the 5th dau. of James 
Bernard, esq. M.P. for co. Cork, by 
Esther, youngest dau. of Perey Smyth, 
esq. was married Sept 3, 1785, to Hayes 
2d Viscount Doneraile, who died Nov. 
8, 1819, having had issue the present 
Viscount, another son who died young, 
and three daughters. 

Hants.—July 17. Aged 24 years, 
Cecilia- Barbara- Harriet, eldest dau. of 
Major Maughan, of the Royal Marines, 
Portsmouth ; and on the 19th, aged 43, 
Mary his wife, having survived her dau. 
only two days. 

July 19. At Portsmouth, Lieutenant 
Browne, R. E. 

Aug. 26. At Southampton, Captain 
William Sargent, R.N. He was a na- 
tive of Durham, and commenced his nau- 
tical life in the merchant service. He 
obtained the rank of Lieutenant in 1799, 
and was made Commander in 1813. In 
the following year he served as a volunteer 
with Capt. Edmund Palmer, who ac- 
knowledged having derived the greatest 
assistance from his professional ability 
during the action between the Hebrus 
and l’Etoile, which ended in the capture 
of the French frigate after an obstinate 


contest of two hours and a quarter. In 
1810, Captain Sargent was present at the 
battle of Algiers, in command of the 
Cordelia brig, of ten guns; and he sub- 
sequently commanded the Mutine sloop, 
on the Irish station. His promotion to 
post rank took place Aug. 12, 1819. 

At Andover, aged 57, Richard Foot- 
ner, esq. Many years an active magis- 
trate. 

Herts.—4ug. 19. Atthe Bury, He- 
mel Hempstead, aged 73, H. Grover, esq. 

Sept. 6. At Childwick Hall, St. Al- 
ban’s, Belle- Agnes Durant, third dau. of 
George Durant, esq. Tong Castle, Salop. 

Hunts.—Aug. 27. At the Priory, St. 
Neot’s, aged 77, Anne, widow of Owsley 
Rowley, Esq. 

KeEnt.—Sept. 1. At Tunbridge Wells, 
aged 13, Charlotte-Helen- Augusta, 2nd 
dau. of Sir Augustus Clifford. 

Sept. 6. At the Fulcon-hotel, Graves- 
end, Eliza, wife of the Hon. Charles Pe- 
tre, of Brentwood, Essex. Two days 
before, this lady, with her husband, two 
children, and a female servant, took boat 
at Tilbury Fort, to be put on board a 
Margate steamer ; when, by the unskilful- 
ness of the boatman, the boat got under 
the wheel of the steamer, and the whole 
were thrown into the water, and narrowly 
escaped from drowning. She was a na- 
tural daughter of Chas. Edw. Howard, 
esq. brother to the present Duke of Nor- 
folk; and was married May 31, 1822. 

Sept.17. At Eltham, Charlotte- Hyde, 
third dau. of the late Rev. Francis Wol- 
laston, of Chiselhurst. 

LancasHIRE.—July 18. At Rochdale, 
Lieut. Cutler, h. p. 9th foot. 

LEICESTERSHIRE.— Aug. 12. Aged 34, 
Mary Ann, dau. of William Middleton, 
esq. banker, of Loughborough. 

Aug. 21. At Leicester, aged 74, Ma- 
tilda, wife of Mr. Alderman Parsons, 
and only dau. of the late Wm. King 
Gent. of Stoke Golding. 

Aug. 31. At Great Bowden, aged 80, 
Henry Shuttleworth, esq. 

LinxcoLnsHIRE.—dug. 23. At Cold- 
ham House, near Wisbech, Penelope, 
wife of John Marshall, esq. dau. of the 
late Rev. Edw. Orlebar Smith, of Apsley 
hall, Beds. 

Mipp.Esex.—dug. 21. At Isleworth, 
aged 73, Mr. Michael Keen, the celebrated 
strawberry grower and market gardener. 

Sept. 6. At Twickenham, aged 71, 
Stephen Thomas Cole, esq. of Stoke 
Lyne, Oxon, and of Twickenham. 

Norro_k.—Aug. 14. At Necton-hall, 
aged 79, William Mason, esq. one of the 
oldest magistrates and deputy lieutenants 
of the commission; a favourite scholar of 
the late Dr. Parr. 
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NorRTHAMPTONSHIRE.—Aug. 26. Aged 
56, Charles Rattray, M.D. of Daventry. 

NorTHUMBERLAND. — At Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Mr. R. Goodlad, paper- 
stamper. He was a native of Conisbro’, 
near Doncaster, where he has left pro- 
perty to his brother, nephews, and nieces, 
all in humble circumstances, to the amount 
of between 30,000 and 40,0002. 

Notts.—d4ug. 31. At the seat of 
Henry Martin, esq. Colston Bassett, 
Urith Amelia, only surviving daughter of 
the late F. Edmunds, of Worsbrough, 
York, esq. 

SaLoe-—July 12. At his son’s house 
in Ludlow, Capt. John Meyrick, who had 
been an officer of the Shropshire militia 
nearly 40 years, and more than 30 years 
one of the Adjutants of that regiment. 

Aug. 22. Francis Hurt Sitwell, esq. 
of Bucknall. 

Somerset.—Aug. 20. At Bath, Anne 
Isabella, aged 17, dau. of F. F. Pinder, 
esq. late of Barbadoes. 

Aug. 22. At Bath, Charlotte, wife of 
George Law, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn and 
Montagu-place. 

At Bath, aged 83, the widow of Col. 
Francis. 

Aug. 23. At Bruton, at an advanced 
age, Anne, eldest dau. of the late Hus- 
band Messiter, esq. M.D. and late of 
Twickenham. : 

Aug. 24, At Nynehead Court, aged 37, 
Henrietta, wife of Edward Ayshford 
Sandford, esq. M.P. for West Somerset. 
She was the eldest dau. and only sur- 
viving child of Sir William Langham, 
the 8th Bart. of Cottesbrooke, co. North- 
ampton, by his first wife Henrietta-Eliza- 
beth-Frederica, sole dau. and heiress of 
the Hon. Charles Vane, great-uncle to the 
present Duke of Cleveland; and was mar- 
ried Nov. 3, 1817. 

Aug. 26. At Taunton, Mrs. Bridget 
Rickards, 3d daughter of the late Peter 
Rickards, esq. of Evenjobb Court, Rad- 
norshire. 

Sept.1. At Bath, aged 52, Mary, 3d 
surviving dau. of the late Sir Thomas 
Crawley Boevy, Bart. of Flaxley Abbey, 
Gloue. and sister to the present Sir T. 
Crawley-Boevy, Bart. 

Sept. 13, At his residence near Bath, 
aged 75, George Bridges, esq. late of 
Lawfords, Essex. 

Surrey.— dug. 28. At East Sheen, 
Nathaniel William Peach, esq. of Savile- 
row, London; Ketteringham-hall, Nor- 
folk ; and Hyde, co. Dorset. 

Sept.4. At Upper Tooting, aged 62, 
G. Ross, esq. of Chapel-street, Grosve- 
amgpems and of Lapworth, Warwick- 
shire. 


Sept. 5, At Croydon, aged 70, W. 


[Oct. 


Minier, esq. of Ouakfield-lodge, and of 
the Royal terrace, Adelphi. 

Sept. 7. At Carshalton, aged 21, Su- 
sanna Maria, dau. of the late Joseph 
Estridge, esq. of Carshalton-lodge. 

Sept. 12. At Ham Common, aged 
22, J. F. Sutton, esq. only son of the 
late Admiral Sir John Sutton, K.C.B. 

Sept. 13. At Putney, aged 85, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Dearlove. 

Sussex.—July5. AtTilgate Lodge, aged 
66, Sir Edw. Banks, of the firm of Jolliffe 
and Banks, the celebrated contractors for 
public works. He rose from the humblest 
grade by his own abilities, and owed his 
fortune principally to the contracts which 
he took with the Rev. Mr. Jolliffe, under 
the superintendence of Rennie. He re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood, June 
12, 1822. 

Aug. 19. At Brighton. aged 35, Mari- 
anne, widow of the Rev. Sir Christopher 
Musgrave, Bart. of Edenhall, Cumb. 
She was the dau. of Edw. Hasell, esq. 
was married in Sept. 1825, and left a 
widow May L1, 1834. 

Lately. At Brighton, Lieut.and Riding- 
master T. W. Lloyd, 4th dragoons. 

Sept. 1. At Hastings, aged 65, Frances 
Mary Anne, widow of Joseph Hume, 
esq. of the General Post Office. 

Sept. 10. At Brighton, aged 47, Wil- 
liam Stephen Fuller, esq. a Post Captain 
R.N. and a Deputy Lieut. of Sussex; 
brother to Sir T. ‘T. Fuller-Eliott- Drake, 
Bart. He was the third surviving son of 
the late John Trayton Fuller, esq. of Ash- 
down house, Sussex, by his second wife 
the Hon. Anne Eliott, only daughter 
and heiress of George-Augustus Lord 
Heathfield, K.B. He obtained his first 
commission in Nov. 1808; was made a 
Commander in June 1815; appointed to 
the Wellesley 74 in 1827; and advanced 
to post rank in 1828. He married Miss 
Eliza White, of Devonshire, but we be- 
lieve had no issue; in which case his 
younger brother Rose- Henry, Capt. R.N. 


has become heir presumptive to the 


Baronetcy. 

Warwick.—July 17. Aged 84, John 
Huskisson, esq. of Nuneaton Fields. 

dAug.20. At Birmingham, Dr. Ches- 
ter. About a month before he sustained 
considerable injury in the head by a fall 
from his gig, the effects of which occa- 
sioned him so much suffering, as fre- 
quently to throw him into a state of ex- 
citement amounting to complete abberra- 
tion of mind. During one of these dis- 
tressing visitations he retired to his study, 
and shot himself through the head witha 
pocket pistol. 

dug.21. At Kirkland, aged 86, Geo. 
Yates, esq. 
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Aug. 25. At the house of his brother 
the Rev. Benjamin Winthropp, of Snit- 
terfield, aged 29, Stephen, third son of 
the late Stephen John Winthropp, M.D. 

Lately. Aged 53, John Musgrave 
Lamb, esq. of Warwick. 

At Highgate, near Birmingham, aged 
83, Elizabeth, widow of William Wallis 
Mason, esq. 5 

Sept. 2. At the house of her son- 
in-law Mr. Young, in Leamington, aged 
75, Mary, relict of the late Rev. John Cun- 
dall, of Kingston-upon- Thames. 

t Sept. 3. Wilson Lloyd, son of Sam. 
Lloyd, esq. banker, of Birmingham. 

Sept. 6. At Rugby, in her 70th year, 
Anne, wife of the v. R. R. Bloxam, 
D.D. only surviving sister of the late Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, P. R.A. 

Sept. 11. Aged 83, James Woolley, 
esq. of Summerfield House, near Bir- 
mingham. 

Wiits.—Lately. Aged 71, Mr. Fras. 
Child, upwards of 30 years a member of 
the Corporation of Calne. 

At Rowde, at an advanced age, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sutton, aunt of Wadham 
Locke, esq. M.P. 

dug.17. At Salisbury, in his 20th 
year, Charles John, second son of the 
late Rev. William Sandford Wapshare. 

Sept. 3. At Stourhead, aged 85, Mr. 
Davis, who bas held the situation of but- 
ler and house-steward to Sir R. C. Hoare, 
Bart. for a period of more than 50 years. 

WorcestEeR.—Zately. At Moreton 
court, William Thackwell, esq. 

Aug.19. At the Grove, Worcester, 
aged 84, John Tymbs, esq. 

Yorx.— dug. 18. Drowned at Hull, 
by the upsetting of a boat, Ensign Tur- 
ton Gore Browne, 22d regt. son of Major 
T. Gore Browne, Royal Art. 

dug. 28. At Heslington West, near 
Malton, Miss Dolly Baldwin, eldest dau. 
of the late Dr. Baldwin, M.D. of Preston. 

Wates.—May 1. At Presteign, Rad- 
norshire, Capt. Higgins, unattached. 

July 23. At Pen-y-Pound House, 
Abergavenny, aged 54, Thomas Davis, 
esq. solicitor. 

Lately. At Cothel, Glamorganshire, 
the wife of Adm. Sir C. Tyler, K.C.B. 

Aug. 20. At Robeston Hall, Pem- 
brokeshire, Maria, the beloved wife of 
W. H. Scourfield, esq. M.P. for the 
town and county of Haverfordwest. 

Sept.2. At Aberystwith, aged 55, J. 
Birkett, esq. of the Bank of England, 
and of Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 
' Sept. 4. At Swansea, in her 2]st year, 
Eliza, wife of Gilbert F. Graeme Mathi- 
son, esq. of the Royal Mint. 

Sept. 8. James Gutherie, esq. of 
Llanelly. 
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ScorLanD.—May 10. At Dumbarton 
Capt. G. Hamill, unattached. i 

dug. 2. At Portobello, aged 57, Capt. 
Francis H. Ansell, late of 74th reg. 

dug. 28. At Dingwall, Rosshire, 
aged 28, Mary, eldest daughter of the 
late Provost Robertson of that place. 

Aug. 31. At Fasque, Kincardine- 
shire, the residence of his brother, R. 
Gladstone, esq. of Liverpool. 

Lately. In Burns-street, Dumfries, aged 
63, Ann, wife of Mr. Robert Burns, re- 
tired officer of Somerset-house, and eldest 
son of the Bard. Her body was de- 
posited in the Burns mausoleum. 

At Edinburgh, aged 54, Lieut. Joseph 
Fowler, Military Knight of Windsor, 
and late of the corps of Royal Veterans. 

Sept. 12. At Festa duaine near Glas- 
gow, aged 78, Robt. Walkinshaw, esq. of 
the county of Renfrew. 

IRELAND.—March 28, At his seat near 
Athy, Col. Fitzgerald. He entered the 
army in 1794-5, and accompanied Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie through all his glo- 
rious victories, during which he honour- 
ably distinguished himself, and procured 
the high promotion he enjoyed up to 
1809, when he retired from the service. 

May 31. At Newbridge, in his 22d 
year, the Hon. Joshua Vanneck, Lieut. 
Ist dragoons, eldest son of Lord Hun- 
tingfield. 

June 29. At Kinsale, John C. Har- 
nett, esq. late of 27th regt. 

July 5. At Moss-hill, co. Roscom- 
mon, Lieut. Conroy, h. p. 4th regt. 

July 27. At Carrickfergus, aged 75, 
Capt. Lenox Thompson, R.N. e was 
made Lieut. 1780, Commander 1799, and 
Post Captain 1802. 

Aug. 11. At Ballynock-house, co. 
Antrim, Lieut. James Stannus, R.N. 

Aug. 13. At Tullamore barracks. 
King’s Co., Capt. W. S. Rawson, of the 
82d regiment, youngest son of B. Raw- 
son, esq. of Nidd-hall, Yorkshire. 

dug. 17. At Passage East, co. Water- 
ford, aged 78, Lt. Dav. Richardson, R.N. 

Aug. 25. Patrick Power, esq. of Belle- 
vue, co. Waterford, M.P. for that coun- 
ty. He was returned to Parliament for 
the first time at the last election, and was 
in his politics a Reformer. 

Lately, At Youghal, Capt. John Man- 
ning Maillen, late 99th reg. 

Sept. 1. At Kingstown, near Dublin, 
whilst on a visit to the Rev. W. Digby, 
Anne, widow of the late Matthew Wyatt, 
esq. formerly of the Inner Temple, bar- 
rister-at-law, and many years resident 
police magistrate of the Lambeth-street 
district. 

Sept.7. At Ballynoe, co. Limerick, 
the seat of Wm. Cox, esq. aged 57, Ro- 
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setta, wife of the late John Ormsby Van- 
deleur, esq., Lieut.-Col. 5th dragoon gds. 

East Inpies.—Feb. 14. At Kamptee, 
Major. Gen. Faris, lst Madras cavalry. 

Lately. At Calcutta, aged 38, Joseph- 
Lawson, 5th son of the late Rev. C. 
Whatley, Rector of Aston Ingham, He- 
refordshire. 

Capt. C. J. F. Pottinger, 17th Bom- 
bay N. Inf. eldest son of the late Eldred 
Curwen Pottinger, esq. Mount Pottinger, 
Devonshire. He fell in a desperate action 
between asmall party of the Rajcote Force 
and a great body of the insurgents of 
Goozerat. 

April 13. At Ahmedabad, Major T. 
D. Morris, of the Bombay Army, eldest 
son of Thomas Morris, esq. Collector of 
the Customs, Bristol. 

April 16. At Kullardgee, Ensign Ro- 
bert Hodson, Bombay Army, aged 23 
years, third son of Col. Hodson, and grand- 
son of SirW.W. Doveton, of St. Helena. 

West Inpies.—4pril 16. At Trini- 
dad, Lieut.-Col. Henry Hardy, 19th regt. 

June 7. At Antigua, Lieut. C. M. 
Burrows, 36th regt. 

June 30. At Jamaica, the third son of 
Thos. Bewes, esq. M.P. for Plymouth. 

July 17. At Jamaica, aged 29, W. 
Henry, Esq. the youngest son of Alex- 
ander Henry, esq. of Winchester-place, 
Pentonville. 
ao 23. At Antigua, Wm. West, esq. 


Asroan.—Feb. 26. At sea, Lieut. 
Campbell, 20th regt. 

April 27. At Florence, in his 45th 
year, Giovita Cuaravaglia, who succeeded 
Morghen as Professor at the Florentine 
Academy; a native of Padua. He was 
considerably advanced in an engraving 
from ‘ The Assumption of the Madonna,’ 
a well-known picture in the Jesuits’ 
Church, at Genoa, by Guido. 

April 30. Near Algoa Bay, drowned 
in attempting to rescue a man who had 
fallen overboard, Lieuts. John Gore and 
J. L. Fitzgerald, of his Majesty’s ship 
Melville. The former jumped overboard ; 
the latter was lost with eight other seamen, 
from the swamping of his boat. Thus 
eleven lives in tne whole were lost. Lieut. 
Gore was the son of Vice-Adm. Sir John 
Gore; and Lieut. Fitzgerald was son of 
Adm. Fitzgerald of Bath. 

May 12. At Newfoundland, Lieut. 
Hollingworth, R. A. 

July 2. At Ancaster, in Upper Ca- 
nada, aged 33, Otto, youngest surviving son 
of the late Edward Otto Ives, esq. of 
Tichfield, Hants. 

July 10._ At Pau, Basses Pyrennees, 
Miss Elizabeth Cherry, only daughter of 
the late P, Cherry, esq. 


July 18. At Chamarande, near Paris, 
aged 63, T. R. Underwood, esq. F.G.S. 
He was an excellent artist and a perfect 
judge of the arts. Geology seems to have 
been his principal study, and, as a natu- 
ralist, he had accumulated an immense 
variety of observations. He wrote a “ Nur- 
rative of Memorable Events in Paris 
during the Capitulation, and during the 
Occupancy of that City by the Allied 
Armies in the year 1814; being Extracts 
from the Journal of a Detenu, who con- 
tinued a Prisoner, on parole, in the French 
Capital, from the year 1803 to 1814; also, 
Anecdotes of Buonaparte’s Journey to, 
Residence at, and Return from Elba.” 
Published with a Preface and conclud- 
ing Remarks, by J. Britton, F.S.A. 
&e. 8vo. 

July 20. At St. Germains-en-Laye, 
aged 60, Mary Dorothy, only dau. of the 
Rev. Dr. Turkington, of Stukeley, Hunts. 

July 27. At Qstend, P. Boyle, esq. 
M.D. surgeon R.N. 

July 30. At Interlacken, in Switzer- 
land, drowned when bathing, aged 18, 
Charles Stuart, Ensign 25th Regt. third 
son of Gen. the Hon. Sir Patrick Stuart, 
uncle to Lord Blantyre. 

Aug.1. At St. Omer, age 49, Charles 
Harrison Batty, esq. 

4ug.9, At Mannheim, in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, aged 41, Susanne Fran- 
cois, wife of Henry de la Chaumette, esq. 

Aug. 14, At Splugen, in Switzerland, 
Thomas Allott Osborn, esq. of the Inner 
Temple. 

Aug. 18. At Paris, in his 80th year, 
M. Dulaure, author of the “ Histoire de 
Paris et ses Environs,” and who was a 
Member successively of the Constituent 
Assembly, the National Convention, the 


. Council of Five Hundred, and the Legis- 


lative Body. 

Aug. 21. At Boulogne, aged 41, John 
George Herbert Griffies Williams, esq. 
eldest son of Sir George Griffies Williams, 
Bart. of Llaney Wormwood, county of 
Caermarthen. He married June 4, 1816, 
Mary-Anne, only dau. of Joseph Shawe, 
of Bath, esq. and had issue a son and heir 
Henry, born in 1817. 

dug. 27. At Heidelberg, aged seven 
months, Reginald-Boothby, only son of 
Walter Nugent, of Dublin, esq. 

Lately, At Rome, Pinelli, the painter, 
Dante’s “ Paradiso,” illustrated by him, 
was laid upon his bier, and his remains 
were carried to the church amidst a troop 
of artists bearing torches, and students 
bearing cypress boughs. His bust is to 
be placed in the Capitol. 

At Paris, both by suicide, Robert, the 

inter of the celebrated picture of “ Les 
Moissonneurs;” and Baron Gros, the 
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inter of the well-known battles of Ey- 

u, Austerlitz, &c. 

In Spain, Zumalacarreguy, General of 
the forces of Don Carlos, “the con- 
queror of Sola, Sarsfield, Valdez, Que- 
sada, Rodil, and Mina, having at their 
command the population of y a and 
supported by the English and French 
Governments.” | Zumalacarreguy was 
three times wounded, at Arquijas, Arro- 
nez, and before Bilboa. 

The Archbishop of Cologne, de Spie- 
gel; leaving his library, and funds produc- 
ing 5,000 crowns a-year, to his See, 
besides other considerable legacies to the 
church and the poor. Several years ago 
the King of Prussia purchased all the 
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furniture of the Palace for 40,000 crowns, 
and settled it on the See. 

At Bassano, aged 85, Jacopo Vittorelli, 
the Anacreon of Italy. 

At Bourdeaux, Capt. Dillon, h. p. 15th 
Regiment. 

At Nice, aged 44, Henrietta ci-devant 
Countess of Rosebery. She was the 
second dau. of the late Hon. Bartholomew 
Bouverie ; was married May 20, 1808, to 
Archibald-John present and fourth Earl 
of Rosebery, from whom she was divorced 
in 1815, after having had issue the present 
Lord Dalmeny, and three other children. 
She subsequently, it is understood, was 
re-married to Sir Henry Mildmay, Bart. 
the widower of her sister Charlotte. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from August 26 to September 22, 1835. 




















Christened. Buried. 2 and 5 108{50 and 60 85 
Males 889 1768 Males 631 2 1260 &\ 5 and 10 61) 60 and 70 98 
Females 879 } Females 629 § 2 10 and 20 42] 70 and 80 93 

= ) 20 and 30 85|80 and 90 35 
Whereof have died still-born and under Qf 30 and 40 93/90 and 100 6 
CWO YORTH O1A....0ccescaccccrcsscecsecossoness 445 40 and 50 108 | 100 1 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Sept. 11. 

Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 

e@ji2an @ie €@ie &@ia &j # 3. 

40 11 | 27 8 |23 0] O Oj] 3811 | 33 10 

PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Sept. 21. 

Kent Bags........0+0++ 21. 10s. to 4/. Os. | Farnham (seconds) 02 Os. to O12 Os. 
ONDOTEs  catsecccconaad Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Kent Pockets...... 4l. Os. to 51. Os. 
MINE wincrronsanccsoest Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Sussex..... ......... 32 128. to 4. 4s, 
Farnham (fine) .......40. 15s. to 62. Os. | Essex .......s0secesee 31. 15s. to 5l. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Sept. 21. 
Smithfield, Hay, 37. 5s. to 47. 15s,—-Straw, LJ. 8s. to 12. 13s.— Clover, 32. 15s. to 57. 10s. 


SMITHFIELD, Sept. 21. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 





WE en sanasisivceoncsnen 2s. Od. to 3s. 10d. » Lamb...........00.se0ee: 4s. Od. to 4s. 10d. 
DERN 0 .ccsnescssesa: 2s. 2d. to 4s. 2d. Head of Cattle at Market, Sept. 21. 

Veal......00 20 sessereeed8. Od. to 4s, 4d. Beasts ........+. 3,463 Calves 250 
PE iatbcnccciscerieesees 3s. 10d. to 4s. Od. Sheep & Lambs 29,800 Pigs 410 


COAL MARKET, Sept. 21. 

Walls Ends, from 19s. 9d. to 21s. 9d. perton. Other sorts from 17s. Od. to 19s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 48s. Od. Yellow Russia, 45s. Od, 
SOAP.—Yellow, 58s. Mottled, 62s. Curd,  s. 

CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 8s. 6d 





PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 

Birmingham Canal, 254..——Ellesmere and Chester, 854.—— Grand Junction, 
231.—— Kennet and Avon, 20.—Leeds and Liverpool, 530. Regent’s, 154. 
—Rochdale, 141.——London Dock Stock, 54..——St. Katharine’s, 724. West 
India, 95. Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 195. Grand Junction Water 
Works, 514.—— West Middlesex, 77. Globe Insurance, 150. Guardian, 344. 
— Hope, 6}. Chartered Gas Light, 464.——Imperial Gas, 434. ——Pheenix Gas, 























244.—— Independent Gas, 50.—General United, 353.—— Canada Land Com. 
versionary Interest, 1304. 
For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 


pany, 34.—— 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 


From August 26, to September 25, 1835, both inclusive. 




















































































































































































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
ry es i 4. . 
SelB] @ [sz § Sg(g2/¢ Sz| é 
— x) 2 oP zo 2 A 2 
z S 8 é = 2% 3 Weather. Ss 8 3 z 2% 3 Weather. 
Au.| ° | °/| ° |lin. pts. |) &7 © jim. pts. 
26 | 60 | 71 | 58 29, 57 |fair, cloudy || 11 | 54 | 58 | 50 29, 60 |cloudy 
27 | 56 | 69| 59 | , 78 |do. do. 12 | 51 | 64 | 48 » 28 |rain, fair 
28 | 65 | 70 | 53 | +, 99 |do. do. 13 | 54 | 60 | 50 || , 60 ‘cloudy, do. 
29 | 62 | 72 | 56 |30, 03 |do. 14 | 58 | 68 | 61 || , 84 Ido. do. 
30 | 65 | 71 | 57 | , 03 |do. 15 | 61 | 66 | 58 » 84 Ido. rain 
31 | 67 | 69 | 56 | , 04 |do. 16 | 58 | 65 | 53 | , 77 ido. 
8.1 | 65 | 71 | 54 » 10 |do. 17 | 58 | 63 | 52 , 73 do. rain 
2 | 62 | 70 | 57 | , 20 {do. 18 | 58 | 64 | 61 » 79 |do. do. 
3 | 64 | 73 | 61 30, 00 jdo. rain 19 | 62 | 68 | 61 || , 55 ldo. 
4| 65 | 76 | 63 |29, 85 |do. do. 20 | 60 | 68 | 57 || , 60 ldo. fair 
5 | 66 | 73 | 64 | , 90 |do.cloudy || 21 | 58 | 57 | 57 || , 84 \rain 
6 | 64 | 74 | 62 |30, 10 |do. do. 22 | 64 | 71 | 58 | , 50 jcloudy 
7 | 63) 72 | 56 | , 00 jdo. do. 23 | 62 | 67 | 59 || , 66 ido. 
8 | 60 | 68 | 51 29, 68 |cloudy, rain |} 24 | 59 | 63 | 55 || , 87 jdo. 
9| 55 | 60} 51 » 68 |do. fair 25 | 52 | 65 | 50 |, 90 /fair 
10! 56! 66! 53 || , 35 |fair,showers | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From August 28, to September 26, 1835, both inclusive. 
sie i¢.i(¢. le lel #1 «le [Se ei 
a.) Beg & . I> ou Ss So pe x 
o ° om ir r - * _ 
MIF OF 105 Pal S| eS |PECx Eleu| § |x. Bills, 
a) 2 lam les ~ |o SIS 8/4 21s —Q - 
id he) RE OM 9S! AX Selsele EES 1000. 
82 2S) 2S Fite “Sk reg@geka| s 
< on se) Ss IS oo a 5 
2812144190 41893 4 98%! 999984  4| 16411009] 884\—_| 4 Gpm.| 20 22 pm. 
29/215 90 4993 g——| 994:98% 4) 1641003) 87§,——/| 4 6pm.) 20 22 pm. 
31/2145904 9893 %—| 995,985 § 163) 4 6pm.} 20.22 pm. 
12144904 41893904 99} 99;'98g 9] 1631014) 884} 4. 6 pm.| 20 22 pm. 
2 90§ 4190$ 4) 99g/100 |98g 94| 163\——| 884/253 | 4 6pm.| 20 22 pm. 
3 90% 1904 4) 9943:1003199  4\— 2544) 6 4pm.) 20 22 pm. 
a 904 4| 993\——|99§ 4/- 4 6pm.| 19 21 pm. 
— 903 %—\—/994 «Saal aa ——-|2554/6 pm.par.| 20 15 pm 
7 903 99 3|——|——|—2554) 3 Spm.| 17 19 pm 
8 90% —|99g 83;— 5pm. | 17 19 pm 
9 90% 4 98; 9— ——| Spm. | 19 17pm 
10 903 y—|—985 94 255 | 4 6pm.| 17 19 pm 
1i—— 903 3! ‘99 8; —/|6 4pm.} 17 19 pm 
12 905 4—-—983 4pm. | 17 19 pm. 
14 903 4|——|—|98§ 16 18 pm 
15 903 4;—— | 984 ; —|—| 4 6pm) 16 18 pm 
16 903 4———98i j 16 18 pm 
17\—|—_——903_ ——|——983 9 4 6pm} 16 18 pm 
18 905 ; 998 833—_ 2553| 5 7pm.| 20 22 pm 
19 905 — 994° 9 5 Tpm.| 20 22 pm 
21| 91 90; 994 4 2544|'7 5pm.| 20 22 pm 
22 915 | 994 4% —256 | 5 7pm.| 19 21 pm 
3 914 994 §— 7 4pm.) 19 17 pm, 
24 914 99% 2553| 4 6pm.| 17 19 pm. 
25 91% 99% | 2564, 4 6pm.) 18 20 pm. 
26| <a 914 2— 994 2564| 4 6pm.| 18 20 pm. 





J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 


late Ricuarpson, Gooptuck, and ARNUr.. 





J. B, NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET, 











